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Model “G” 


Special 


$2500 


Cars equipped with side lamps, tait light, horn, coat rail and tool kit. 





Extras: Touring Car or Roadster 


Bosch High Tension Magneto, making double ignition system $150 
Fine Pantasote Top, with side joints and straps $100 
9-Inch Rushmore Searchlights, with generator . $ 50 








on’'t Pay Too Much or Too Little—A Standard 
merican Car Should Sell for a Standard Price 


XTRAVAGANT claims are made for the very low-priced car. 
—Extravagant claims are made for the very high-priced car. 
— Between the two youwill find THE GLIDE—and the right price. 
—A full dollar of automobile va/ue for every dollar of price. 
—The very low-priced may be a very good car for the price, but 
it is absurd to consider its claims to rank with the des¢ car. 


be as good as THE GLIDE. “It costs enough— it ought to be.” 

— But for every dollar of automobile value that it gives—you 
pay another dollar for—extravagant methods. You pay other extra 
dollars for d7//s incurred in expensive track races, which is sport not 
business. They have never and can never aid in the development of 
the all-purpose touring car you wish to buy. 








—For at its price you must sacrifice wo or more inches of road 


clearance—vital when touring. 


—You must sacrifice en to twenty inches of wheel base 
On the other hand— 
—The very high-priced may be a very good car; indeed it may 


equivalent in comfort. 


point of experiment. 





and the 
$2,500. 


—The Gide ts this all-purpose touring car, perfected beyond the 


—There are no apologies to be made for the price of the Glide, 
This price is represented by $2,500 of automobile value. 
— You cannot get as much for less. 


You cannot get more for twice, 


Let Us Reason Together 


—The Glide motor, 4 cylinders, cast separately, develops 45 
actual horsepower, not ¢heoretical. A combination mever 
found in the very low-priced cars. The Glide price makes 
them possible. 

—We manufacture our own axles from our own design and 
they never break, wear out or cause trouble. We make our 
own selective sliding gear type transmission. The gears are 
1%-inch face, of the very best steel properly tempered. 

—The ideal mounting for any engine is that which does away 
with vibration. The Glide power plant is mounted on a sub- 
frame so placed and braced as to eliminate all vibration even 
at high speed. 

—Such a feature cannot be “‘¢hrown in’’—it must be buil/ in 
—made an integral part of the car. The Glide price makes 
this possible. 

— The Glide is built and tested for power, speed and reliability. 
The power plant of the G/ide and its properly proportioned 
driving gear make it the greatest hill climber in the world today. 

—The selective type of transmission is standard—as used in 
the Gide it differs in one important particular. 

—OGur own improvement makes it impossible to start with a 
neck-breaking jerk, (how often you have noticed fine cars start 
that way) it is impossible to stop with a shock. 

— Glide transmission changes quickly, yet there is a grad- 
ually increasing or diminishing momentum in starting or 
stopping, which helps to make the Gide what its name implies. 

—Can you get such a feature “thrown in’?? The /ealures 
of the Gide are ail/ built in—integral parts of the car such as— 

—The long, finely tempered, vanadium steel springs, 


affording the maximum of comfort and further emphasizing the 
name Glide. 

— The bevel driving gear on its special bearings. 

— The floating type of axles. 

—The entire absence of loose keys. 

— The improved type of multiple disc clutch. 

— The double hinged hood. 

— The 120-inch wheel base of the touring car. 

—The 106-inch wheel base of the roadster. 

—The roomy tonneau—luxuriously upholstered—seating 
seven—touring car. 

— The double brake system— internal expanding and external 
contracting. Brake drum 16 inches in diameter—3-inch face. 

—From crank handle to tail light, the G/ide is built to give 
full value at the price—$2,500. No sum of money will buy a 
more serviceable, more thoroughly tested or more satisfactory 
touring car. 

—Nocar exceeds in heauty the graceful lines of the Glide. 

—Previously formed notions defeat the impartial selection of 
the best car. 

—Do not pay too little in the first cost. 

—Do not pay too much in the first cost. 

—Buy a car which represents full value—and which gives 
you a// you want in a car. 

—Constant level oiling system, eliminating piping and auto- 
matically maintaining lubricating oil at the proper level in 
crank case. You have this satisfaction, you can never over-oil. 

—Five Main Bearings for Crank Shaft, which preserve abso- 
lute perfect alignment to the shaft and prevent breakage. 


The Glide may be seen at many agencies. 
literature will interest you. 

Remember that at its price the Gi/ide is a startling innovation. 
Much detailed information of great economic interest to the prospective 
buyer is contained in our free literature. 
and address, please, today. 
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Established 1882. 
Remember the price, Touring Car, $2500. No more no less. 
Remember the price, Roadster, $2000. No more no less. 

Terms, cash with order, $250, balance on delivery. 
We will extend agency contracts for 1909 in unoccupied territory. 


The Bartholomew Co. 


—The expansion of one cylinder does not affect the other. 
The valves do not heat each other and the motor is easier to cool. 

— Absolutely nothing cheap or slighted in its make-up. It is 
a top-notcher. It is designed by an engineering department 
that has made eminently good. 

— Glide cars have less weight per cylinder area than any 
other stock car and yet weight is so scientifically distributed 
as to give ample allowance for safety element. 

—Timken Roller Bearings of ample size on all journals—they 
wear longest, can be adjusted and therefore are superior 

—All parts are made in our own factory, the motor excepted. 

—We machine-cut and harden our own gears. 

— The Rutenber motor long held the wor/d’s record of 1,094 3-16 
miles in 24 hours, proving the maximum of power—absolutely 
perfect carburetion and indisputable mechanical efficiency. 

—Only one universal joint of our own design manufactured 
in our own shop. They are made from drop forgings that do 
not wear out, break or cause trouble. 

Tires 34 x 4% on the touring car; 36 x 40n the roadster. Our 
cars are easy on the tires because they do not over-hang the rear 
axle, and further because the tires are of ample dimensions to 
carry the car and the load the tires are intended to work under. 
In making the comparison of prices for cars, don’t over-look 
tire equipment. 

Roadster speed, 2 to 60 miles per hour with regular gear ratio. 
Faster with special gear. 

Standard color: Touring Car—Rich Dark Green Body, Cream 
Running Gear. Roadster, Special Automobile Gray Body, 
Red Running Gear; other colors at the option of the purchaser. 


Our descriptive 


May we have your name 


Incorporated 1893. 


(Standard Manufacturers A. M. C. M. A.) 


601 Glide Street, Peoria, Illinois 








Philadelphia, Pa. —O. Y. Bartholomew, 229 S. 2nd St. 
Boston, Mass. — Crown Motor Car Co., Motor Mart. 

New York City — Geo. J. Scott Motor Co., 1720 Broadway. 
New Orleans, La. — Glide Motor Car Co., 327 Baronne St. 


Foreign Representative — P. Aubeck, 2-4 Stone St., New York, N. Y. 
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An Income for Your Wife 


Whele Payable to her Monthly for twenty years 


Pin. or for life, if you should be taken from 
her; or 













PRUDENTIAL , 


A eed Pm Endw- An Income payable to Yourself Monthly 


GIBRALTAR | [¥ 
ile, J ment 


Pin. for twenty years or for life, to support 







you in your declining years, if you live— 
are the great features of the 


New Monthly Income Policy 


issued by 


he Prudential 


A Monthly Income coming with absolute certainty will 
enable the mother to keep the family together and the 
children at school — 






















COST OF “WHOLE LIFE PLAN” 
At age 30, for $167.35 


a year, during your life (a 
saving of $13.95 a month) 
your Family Will Receive 
after your death $50.00 
Every month for 20 years, 
or $12,000 in all! 

At slightly higher cost, 
the income would 
continue for life! 









The Income cannot be encumbered or de- 
preciated. All worry about safe investment 


= THE COST 
IS LOW 


Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn 
How You can Provide an Absolute, 
Guaranteed Income for Your Family, 
or for Yourself after 20 Years. State 
Plan Preferred. 

Address Dept. M. 
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OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 













Recei her Monthly Income Check 
from Prudential Insurance Co. 
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The car for which you paid $3,000.00 last year was 
probably worth it, then—but last year’s standard of 
values collapses when confronted by the 4 Thirty. 


Five years ago all the automobile factories in America combined were able to build just forty- 
four 4-cylinder cars in an entire season. 

This year the ge» Company will build ten thousand four-cylinder cars—each an exact duplicate 
of the other down to the most minute measurement it is possible to make with the micrometer. 











Isolate this stupendous fact for a moment from all the others printed on this page. Study it in all its significance, 
and you will begin to understand why it is possible for the @” Company to do what it is impossible for other plants 


to do. 
Each of the ten thousand ge cars could not 


be a replica of the other if they were not manufac- 
tured cars in the very strictest sense. 

To build even one perfect high-powered car, the 
synchronization of parts must be absolute—down to 
the closest possible degree of fineness and “fit.” 

To build ten thousand such cars demands a 
degree of standardization so scrupulously fine that 
there will not be a hair’s-breadth discrepancy in 
any one of the multitudinous parts—from the first 
car to the ten thousandth. 

Otherwise you have a car that is no stronger 
than its weakest or loosest part. 

Otherwise you have not got a high-grade car; 
because some of the parts are out of harmony 
with the whole. 

Under the auspices of the Royal Automobile 
Club, of London, England, this summer in the most 





Motor 
sin Cadillac Thirty motor is of the four cylinder four cycle type, 4 inch 
bore by 44 inch piston stroke and by dynamometer tests develops 30 actual 


horse-power. it is the product of that department of our plant which during 
the past eight years has made more high grade gasoline motors than any 
other establishment ia the world. 

This motor is not new. It is simply an evolution. It retains basic principles 
which have made Cadillac motors famous the world over. The cylinders are 
cast individuaily as are also the valve chambers, the motor being attached to 
the former by right and left threaded nipples. The system of copper jacketing 
the cylinders, which was originated by us and which has always been a feature 
of Cadillac motors, is retained in the Thirty. 


remarkable standardization test ever conducted any- 
where in the world, three cars were torn 
down; the parts thrown into a conglomerate heap; 
certain parts cast aside and new parts substituted; 
and the three cars built up again piece by piece 
out of the pile of parts—to run perfectly without 
hitch, skip, looseness or break in the 500-mile race 
on the Brooklands Track in which the average 
speed per hour was 31 miles. 

Standardization is what makes cars run without 
trouble; standardization is what eliminates repair 
expense; standardization is what gives a car long 
life; standardization plus engineering genius and 
good material is what constitutes a high-grade car— 
and standardization is impossible in any assembled car. 


And the ability of the Ge plant to standardize 


ten thousand cars as easily as ten cars—makes possi- 
ble the magnificent "Thirty at a popular price. 
Now-—-suppose we tried to build ten thousand 
high-grade cars without perfect standardization. 
What would be the result? Well, first of all, we 
would buy the parts from several makers. That 
would carry with it two absolutely fatal results— 
First of all, you would be certain to have an unsound 
car; because the parts—coming from half a dozen 





makers—could not and would not be made with a 
perfect conception of their relation to each other. 

That takes you out of the high-grade class 
without going any further. 

Secondly, if you buy your parts from a dozen 
different makers 
you've got to do 
one of two things. 

You've either 
got to pay a profit 
tothese dozen dif- 
ferent makers or 
you've got to 
cheapen their 
product. If you 





Transmission 
The Transmission used on the Cadillac Thirty h h : 
is our own and is made in our own factory. Itis Cheapen their 


the selective type of sliding gear, with three 
forward speeds and reverse. The gears, shafts 


J 
productyou velost 
and high speed clutch parts are made of chrome h ° h d 
nickel steel, the greatest care being exercised in the rig! t, a secon 
cutting and finishing them according to the ° all 
Cadillac system of limit gauges which insures time, toc yours 


hair's-breadth accuracy. These parts are then 


treated by a special process which givesthem @ high-grade car. 
extreme strength, toughness and wearing qualities. Tf you don’t 
cheapen their product and you do pay them a profit 
—you can’t sell your car at a popular price without 
losing money. Now look at the reverse side. 

Buying for ten thousand Thirties brings 
the cost of material down to the last and lowest notch. 

Absolute standardization means a complete 
elimination of waste. 

Manufacturing all the parts cuts out every cent 
of profit that usually goes to the parts-maker. 


The perfect fit of cylinder and piston is in 
reality the life of the motor. The system of mi- 
crometer and snap gauge measurement which is 
rigidly adhered to in Cadillac construction guar- 
antee a degree of efficiency and fit which has been 
characteristic of Cadillac , 
construction for years 
and has been developed 
to a point never attain- 
ed by any other automo- 


o Cylinder bile plant in the world. 


So you get in the 4“ Thirty —thanks to the 
ten thousand output, the perfect standardization and 
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The Cadillac 30 
Including 3 oil lamps and horn 


$1400 








Then pass on to the next paragraph which will make the situation very much clearer. 


the manufacture of all ; 
parts—a car which no 
plant of lesser equip- 
ment can match in 
material and market 
for less than double 
or treble the price. 


The Cadillac Thirty steering mechan- 
ism is of our own design and manu- 
facture of the worm and worm gear 
sector type accurately cut and hardened, 
fitted with two ball-thrust bearings. 
The teeth in the middle of the sector 
naturally perform the greatest service, 
and are therefore most susceptible to 
wear. To compensate for this the cen- 
ter teeth are cut on a slightly less pitch 
radius so that this wear may be taken 
up without causing the upper or lower 
teeth to bind in turning a corner. This 
provision for adjustment is greater than 
will probably ever be required. 

The adjustment of most steering 







gears requires the services of an expert 
while the adjustment of this one is a 
simple operation. 


Your dealer has received his first allotment of 
@™ Thirties. Verify everything we have said 
herein first by studying the character of the (4 
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Springs, Axles, Brakes 

SS The Cadillac Thirty embod- 
ies the most scientific spring 

suspension ever developed in automobile construction. The forward suspen- 

sion consists of two semi-elliptical springs 36 inches long by 2 inches wide, 

and the rear suspension is the platform type. 

The Cadillac Thirty has two pairs of powerful double acting brakes—the 
regular service brakes brought into action by a foot lever contact upon the 
large rear wheel hub drums; and the emergency brakes applied by a hand 
lever expanded within the latter. 

The front axle is made of cold drawn seamless steel tubing with drop forged 
steel yokes electrically welded. The rear axle housing is also made of cold 
drawn seamless steel tubing of ample strength, with cast steel bevel gear and 
differential housing. 


Thirty construction as illustrated in the parts-pictures 
shown herewith; and secondly by personal observa- 
tion and a practical demonstration of what this 
wonderful car will do. 


fi, 


Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Members of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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TrrLleE GQORKY 


I 


IS name was 
James Edward 
Rudolph Cork- 


ingham, but no one 
ever called him that. 
Tremont folk knew 
him as Little Corky — 
that is, folk outside 
of Consolidated Trac- 
tion. Within that cor- 
poration he was known 
as Mr. Corkingham, 
and it was important 
how you said it, for he 
was General Superin- 
tendent and a man to 
be respected. Gene- 
vieve had been broken 
tocall him Jamie— but 
that anticipates. 

There had been a 
Big Corky in Tremont 
—and Tremont had 
not forgotten, had 
given the diminutive 
quickly to the son. 
Corky pére had been 
aman of wit and wis- 
dom, had snatched vic- 
tory out of defeat in 
the great strike of ’88, 
had proved himself so 
brilliant, so subtle a 
general, that even 
those who had hated 
him in battle came, 
with the others, to 
whisper respectfully as he passed: ‘That’s Big Corky of 
the horse-cars.”” And after years had come to pass, and 
the horse-cars, the mutinous drivers and Big Corky were 
gone, Tremont still remembered him. But this is not his 
story. It is preface to point the way for Corky fils, the 
man who was called Little in supreme disregard of truth 
and stature. 

It was Little Corky’s réle to live up to traditions. He 
lived up to each of them. He went ahead, hammer and 
tongs, hitting hard, but never hitting foul, and old Jim 
Connaughton, the General Manager of Consolidated 
Traction, away up at the top, watched the son of his 
comrade come climbing up the ladder. Big Corky come 
to lifeagain! The gaunt frame of that general, the fearless 
blue eyes, the straight, thin mouth—Big Corky was re- 
incarnate in the flesh and blood of his son—the man that 
Tremont called Little, because’it knew him not. 

It is a shaky ladder that leads atop, but the General 
Superintendent was Corkingham, and trod it fearlessly. 
When he was close to Jim Connaughton he paused to 
catch his breath. General Superintendent of Consolidated 
Traction—$7500 a year—seven thousand men under him 
—that was climbing some! He became introspective. 
For the first time in his busy life he realized that he was 
lonely. He was really quite alone in the world, and his 
hair was growing thin upon his temples. He decided that 
it was time for him to marry. 

Little Corky started out to pick a wife as he would pick 
an automobile or a suit of clothes—something that 
would fit well. He measured and laid his plans carefully, 
and, as it was beginning to be an unsatisfactory process, 
he met Genevieve. She was not within his plans, but what 
were such material things as plans when Genevieve came? 
She had little tendrils of hair that clung lovingly to her 
pretty neck, and Little Corky fell in love with each tendril, 
he loved her big, brown eyes, he loved the tiny, laughing 
mouth—he loved her separately, collectively, individually, 
wholly-he loved her in the madness of a man who has 
been cheated out of love many years of his life. He 


reshaped those precious plans and remade them to include 


By Edward Hungerford 
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Every Time She Saw That Empty Chair Across the Gayly-Set 
Table She Grew More Furious at Little Corky 


Genevieve. He was not a bad sort, this Little Corky, and 
$7500 was big money in Tremont. He asked her to marry 
him. 


At this point it may be stated that Little Corky’s plans 
had an upset. The brown eyes and the dancing hair- 
tendrils had plans of their own—plans that ran tangent 
to those of the General Superintendent of Consolidated 
Traction—plans for a lifelong devotion to mamma, plans 
for teaching Cherokee Indians, plans that taxed all of 
Little Corky’s patience. Still, it was noticed that she did 
not let go of him entirely. She liked him far too well for 
that. She knew him better and better all the while, and 
all the while he grew upon her. 

But Little Corky had his faults. 
very uncertain. He took frightful risks. On the night of 
the Assembly he never showed up at all—a fearful offense. 
When he came to her and explained that one of their big 
engines down at Beverly Docks had burned out that 
evening, she listened coldly. Little Corky felt chilled. 
Yet if it had been any other man in Tremont, or out, he 
would never have been forgiven. 

He was duly contrite for a long time after that fiasco, 
trying to regain his lost ground. But things went from 
bad to worse. It was a hard winter for Consolidated 
Traction; engines kept breaking down, there were hours 
when the busy, hill-climbing lines stood still and Corky 
worked like a beaver—and kept breaking his engagements 
with Genevieve. 

She gave a dinner at which he was to meet some awfully 
nice Boston folk, and Corkingham arrived just in time for 
the dessert, flustered and blurting out something about a 
snarl in the cable-roads. 

Why merely repeat instances? On the afternoon of her 
tea Corky never showed up—the board of directors, or 
some other frumpish thing, was holding a special session, 
the phone told her, but that meant little to her exasperated 
soul. On Tremont’s one great night of opera Genevieve 
turned down three men in his favor, and then never went 
at all. The telephone related some excuse about how the 
General Superintendent had to go before an aldermanic 
committee and tell those solons just what you could do 
and could not do handling trolley-cars on an eight per cent. 
hill. Genevieve tore off her evening gown in anger. Other 
men were not the same. They were bankers or lawyers — 
anything save railroad men—able to plan their time care- 
fully and keep their engagements to the minute. Young 
Denning was a physician, but he never had patients that 
made him keep exacting young women in a constant fear 
of disappointment. Nicholas Vane Shipney, the architect, 
even boasted of his systematic methods in this regard. 
Once he had kept the Hon. Jerry O’Connor—Tremont’s 
most spectacular millionaire—who was seeking his pro- 
fessional services, waiting for an hour, while he had taken 
Genevieve for a drive, according to previous appointment. 

Shipney was the particular fly in Corkingham’s ointment. 
Little Corky underrated him. He underrated Shipney 


For one thing, he was 
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because he was very much 
afraid of Shipney. He 
regarded Shipney as a 
calm and flaccid thing in 
trousers —good-mannered, 
good-looking, amiable, 
able—but stodgy. Every- 
thing being equal, Little 
Corky thought that Ship- 
ney would have little 
chance; but things were 
not equal when one man 
had only to throw down 
his pencil and go home, 
while the other had a big 
and debilitated trans- 
portation system on his 
shoulders. 

They were being 
weighed in the balanceand 
Corkingham felt that he 
was on the heavy side of 
the scales. So he hated 
Shipney cheerfully, hated 
his calm, agreeable man- 
ners, the smooth set of his 
shiny tile, his absolute cer- 
tainty confound a man 
who is stodgy, ee aiatale 





















C ecky had been good 
all summer, because Con- 
solidated Traction, which 
reserved most of its capers 
for winter, had been good. 
He had gained great 
groundwith Genevieveand 
the calm Shipney began to 
be somewhat alarmed; there seemed to be one particular 
spot in Tremont where Corky was not Little. 

“Can’t you care yet?’’ Corky demanded of her, just as 
he had demanded many times before. 

She poked the toe of her tiny slipper out from under the 
skirt of her gown and studied it intently. Perhaps she 
had discovered for the first time that she owned that little 
foot and tiny slipper. 


“TI do care,”’ she said to the slipper. “I care a whole 
lot.” 

Corkingham took that to himself. A thousand paces 
gained! 


“Then you will marry me?” he pleaded, seeking to lead 
her further up and on. She gave him one of her pretty 
hands, but still she talked to her slipper. 

“Not quite so quickly —dear.’’ She just breathed that 
last word, but Little Corky’s heart thumped joyously. 
She paused, and he proceeded to follow up his advantage. 

“‘Do—dear,”’ he shot back dt her. He became remi- 
niscent, and rumbled on in a low voice: “* You know what 
Tremont has called me— Little Corky.” 

“‘No. You are Big Corky,” she corrected. 
accomplished so much.”’ 

“No, no,”’ he contradicted in turn. ‘‘ There can never 
be but one Big Corky, and he has been. It’s not easy 
living up to as big a man-as the pater was. Other things 
have not made it easier. I used to think that when the 
pater died and we found that he had put all his savings 
in those wildcat mining-stocks that some one had hit me. 
It didn’t seem as if I were going to get half a chance. 
Now I know that it was that very thing that made me 
strike ahead, to try and model myself after the pater. I 
thought ——-” 

But Little Corky suddenly realized that he was talking 
too much, and he halted. 

“Don’t stop,” said Genevieve. 

“T am not going to stop—now,”’ he replied. 

She pursed her pretty mouth in an assumption of vexa- 
tion, but Corkingham was not easily daunted and again 
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demanded answer to his 
all-important question. 
Alittle time, she pleaded 
—so important a thing 
—and a little time she 
was granted. A week? 
Oh, no, that would have 
beenaneternity to Little ile 
Corky. Four days? gS “a 
three days? two? Gen- vied tae 
evieve told him that he 
might come to heron the 
following evening. 
“We'll have a little 
dinner (éte-d-téte.. I'll 
ship mamma over to 
Aunt Kitty’s’” —Gene- 
vieve managed her 
mamma perfectly— 
“and we'll be alone.” 
She broke all the sage 
rules of etiquette set 
down for the guidance of 
young ladies, and went 
with him to the door. 
The little. hand found 
its resting-place again. 
“‘Good-night, dear,” 
she said, and never gave 
even a fleeting glance 
toward that tiny slipper. 
He could not answer. 
He was too happy fer 
speech. nn 
Don’t fail me to- 
morrow night,’ she 
laughed. ‘To-morrow 
night, of all nights!”’ 
“Of all nights, dear,”’ 
he pledged himself gal- 
lantly, as he drew the 
little hand, ever and 
ever so gently, to his lips. 
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Slowly that next day 
dragged to its dusk. It 
was the second day of October, and Little Corky knew that 
he would remember seconds of October until the end of his 
life. He dawdled with the work upon his desk, and the 
fascinating problems of railroading lost their fascinations 
for him. Getting folk up and down the hills and along the 
flats, the chesswork of moving hundreds of cars, all the 
brisk, little puzzles of his work became as mere drudgery to 
him. He was within a greater, far more joyous puzzle of life. 

So he went through the long hours of the day, his eyes 
reverting every few minutes to the little clock upon his 
desk, signing his name in the wrong place on every blank 
that was handed to him, jumbling, tumbling, confusing, 
like a man whose wits had taken sail into another land. 

Maxtield, his chief clerk, came in to him with freshly 
typewritten sheets for him to sign. Little Corky reached 
mechanically for his pen, but Maxfield halted him. 

*“You have written the same letter to these folks three 
times to-day,’’ said the chief clerk. Maxfield’s tone 
seemed to demand apology. 

“Beg your pardon,” snapped the General Superintend- 
ent. ‘I’m thinking out a big proposition and so I grew 
a bit careless.”’ 


Five o’clock and close to the hour that was appointed 
for Little Corky to go up upon the hill-top for his answer. 
Five o’clock and no sixty-dollar-a-month clerk ever quit 
work more promptly than the General Superintendent of 
Consolidated Traction—whose every move was supposed 
to be an incentive and an example to the thousands be- 
neath him--quit work on that second of October. 

The second hand on the regulator above Maxfield’s 
head in the outer office had not again encircled its monot- 
onous round before the door of the inner room opened and 
Corkingham, hatted and ready to hurry to his rooms to 
dress for the all-important dinner, stood within it. Before 
he could close the door his desk telephone began ringing, 
violently —insistently. 

“‘Car’s smashed a milk-wagon or Jim Connaughton 
wants me to come over to the club and eat with him,” 
were the excuses that came to his mind, but he lingered 
a moment later in the door, deciding whether to go to the 
*phone or to cut andrun. It kept up its incessant ringing 
and Little Corky yielded— Maxfield saw the door shut 
again in front of his chief. 

Corkingham snatched up the receiver quickly, as if he 
begrudged each precious second that he lost now. 

“Well, well, this is Corkingham,’”’ he shouted. ‘‘ What 
do you ‘want?” 

Then the receiver began speaking into his ear. 


Genevieve was positive that she had told Corkingham 
to come at sharp half after six, and here it was nearly seven, 









The Door That Carried Him Into the Unknown Carried Him to Safety 





and the dinner—that dinner that 
was to have been so great an event 
toeach of them—wasgrowing cold. 
She sat ina big chair in the library, 
restless and nervous to a degree, 
for it had been a long, hard day 
for her, too, and watched the cold 
minute-hand of the clock reach 
the hour. 

Seven. Past seven. Five min- 
utes past seven, then ten, then 
fifteen. She was reduced, first to 
despair, then to anger. What busi- 
ness had Corkingham trifling with 
such an engagement asthis? Had 
he not learned his lesson yet, after 
all those grievous falls? If he 
should fail her this time there 
would be absolutely no forgive- 
ness for—the very dearest fellow 
in all the world. 

These thoughts, the creeping 
hand of the clock, gave her mind 
no rest. She stirred herself into a 
deeper resentment, that almost 
boiled and frothed. Once her love 
for the fellow became uppermost, 
and she tiptoed to the street-door, 
opened it and stood there for a 
moment, a picture, 
framed in the light from 
within. It was very 
quiet without. The 
street was filled with 
trees and the shadows 
lay heavy. Off in the 
distance she caught a 
faint glow upon the sky, 
® as if thrown there by a 
far-away fire, and once 
she caught the faint 
whistle of a speeding 
fire-engine. All else was 
very still and she turned 
in again, shut the door 
behind her and found 
her way to the dining-room. The clock in the library 
struck eight. ‘‘ You may serve dinner, Harrison,’’ said 
Genevieve. 

By a supreme effort she held herself in check as she 
nibbled at a few half-spoiled dishes. She kept herself 
admirably in check, for the butler’s eyes never seemed to 
leave her. But it was all effort, as studied as the efforts of 
an actress upon the stage. Every time she saw that 
empty chair across the gayly-set table she grew more 
furious at Little Corky. She knew now that she hated 
him thoroughly, and, knowing that, did not know of that 
great, deep love within her heart that a passing snow had 
hidden for a moment. 

Harrison—whose real name was Dooley and a bar to 
perfection in house service thereby—did not understand. 
He thought he understood. He had never liked that 
Corkingham from the beginning, he had quite frowned 
upon the affair between Miss Cowles and the General 
Superintendent of Consolidated Traction. Harrison— 
having come up from below—had little use for others who 
trod the same ladder. He had particularly little use for 
Corkingham, who had been known to be uncertain before 
this. Now Miss Genevieve would have a bit of a lesson. 

So it was with no small sense of satisfaction that, an hour 
later, he carried a square envelope, much waxed and 
impressed, to the messenger call at the drug store. Like 
a model servant he stopped beneath the arc-light at the 
corner to note the address upon the envelope: Nicholas 
Vane Shipney. Now, there wasa gentleman! Mr. Shipney 
did not forget his manners or his engagements. Mr. 
Shipney had a proper respect for Harrison, who was born 
Dooley. Mr. Shipney was worth a thousand of these 
upstart Corkinghams! 

Genevieve summoned her mother hurriedly. Mamma 
drove up to the big house among the trees just as Shipney’s 
letter went slipping down the hill toward Shipney’s apart- 
ments. Mamma was not given too much to understand; 
in fact, as it was, she was given considerably more than 
she could easily understand. But she had long since 
learned that protests were useless. She listened to the 
torrent of talk that was poured upon her and dimly realized 
that she was passing through a memorable day. 

As for Genevieve, the second day of October would 
remain in her memory for years. She would not easily 
forget a single one of the events that came into her life 
that memorable Tuesday. 


Seven words came into the ears of Little Corky over that 
telephone receiver: 

“County Line’s afire. They can’t check it.’ 

Those seven words told an entire story to the General 
Superintendent. 
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County Line afire! He knew what that meant. Their 
biggest car-barn, and the most ramshackle old bit of fuel 
that Consolidated owned, was doomed to go. For Little 
Corky had known for years that, if a fire ever started in 
these old, wooden sheds, that was the beginning and the 
ending of the story. 

He hung up his telephone receiver with a quick twist 
of his wrist and was out of his office—waiting for no 
plodding elevator—but down the stairs, two and three 
steps at a time, out into the street. Jim Connaughton’s 
big touring-car stood there at the curb. 

“Mr. Connaughton’s in at a board meeting. You've 
got to take me out to County Line in double-quick.” 

Connaughton’s chauffeur had never been told to take 
orders from Mr. Corkingham, but it would have been folly 
for him to have refused this one. Corky threw himself into 
the deep tonneau of the automobile, the chauffeur pulled 
levers, swirled around his steering wheel, and they were 
off for the hills. 

A quick thought of Genevieve, now that they were 
under way. He could get to a ’phone as soon as they 
reached County Line and she would understand—she 
must understand how much was at stake with the big 
barns all afire. If the thing were exaggerated and the 
fire of no consequence—a pretty improbable “if”—he 
might come to her only a little later. But she must under- 
stand—as if so pretty a girl would ever understand the 
mere importance of a car-barn to the operation of a big 
street-railroad. 

They made the long hill-climb and were up on the 
terraced plateau, which forms the upper and newer portion 
of Tremont. Others were bound for the fire down that 
same avenue. In the distance an engine shrieked its 
alarms and sent clouds of sparks trailing in its plume 
behind. Another engine was overhauling them, whistling 
its hoarse commands to clear the way. Doors were open, 
windows up, and hatless folk were running to the avenue 
to see the danger. Most of them saw little, nothing save 
the wicked splotch of light off toward the edge of the city, 
the whirling procession of fire apparatus and automobiles 
whipping their way down the smooth pavement of the 
avenue. 

County Line barn covered an entire square. It was a 
collection of sheds and stables—relics of horse-car days in 
Tremont—and Little Corky had been nagging at Jim 
Connaughton to tear them down and rebuild, in modern 
construction, ever since he came to have authority in 
Consolidated. The place was used chiefly for storage of 
out-of-service cars: winter cars in summer, open cars in 
winter. 

“If we lose our closed cars out in that tinder-box,” 
Corkingham thought, as the big car jounced him unmerci- 
fully, for they were off the asphalt now and making their 
speed on cobble, ‘it will be bad for Consolidated this 
winter. Our power troubles won’t be a circumstance to 
hauling Christmas shoppers in open cars.” 

He found Starrett, the fire chief, in front of the blaze, 
directing the work of his men. That authority did not 
lean to Corkingham’s suggestion to pull out the winter 
cars, 

“We can’t do it, Mr. Corkingham. It’s got too big a 
starton us. You can’t get out your cars.” 

Little Corky turned on him like a tiger. 

“Damn it, man,” he snapped. “You can’t say ‘can’t’ 
tome, now. Do you realize what it means if we lose those 
cars? They’re our winter equipment.” 

But Starrett was well used to such protests and he 
smiled as he said: 

“Too late, Mr. Corkingham.” 

“Too late—not a bit of it. If we don’t get those cars 
out of that bonfire we’ll kill off half Tremont with pneu- 
monia within six months.” 

“‘T wouldn’t ask any of my men to risk their lives pulling 
out a bunch of old trolley, cars,” Starrett replied, making 
off as an indication that the matter was closed with him. 
But Little Corky was not convinced. 

“If your men can’t, mine can,” he retorted. 

But that was easier said than done. The squad at 
County Line seemed, for the moment, paralyzed with fear. 
Holstetter, the day depot-master, sat on a pile of rails 
across the road and cried like a little child. Old Peter 
Schmidt, who relieved Holstetter on the night trick, was 
of a different fibre. 

“T’ll do it and they’ll follow me,” he said. 

If the sturdy-hearted old German was not afraid of that 
great, roaring blaze, then neither was Little Corky. So 
with these two to lead, the little corps of street railroad 
men, their brass controller-handles in hand, went in 
through the clouds of blackness that rolled down under the 
brilliancy of flame, and caught a last look at the awestruck 
crowd against the police lines. 

It was impenetrably dark there—like the blackness of 
the nether world—but old Peter Schmidt could have made 
his way around County Line with his eyes shut, and he 
led the three— Little Corky and two motormen who were 
not afraid. 

The winter cars stood in long rows in the part of the barn 
as yet unreached by the spread of the flames, although 





























their painted sides were beginning to blister. The work 
of the four: men was to jump aboard their front platforms 
and run them out into the street, where more cautious 
souls were ready to take them farther from danger. Then 
the four men, always led by old Peter Schmidt, would go 
back again into the smoke-filled cavern and bring out 
another quartet of the bulky, helpless cars. 

They must have worked for fully a half-hour, there in 
the blackness of a humid world, for Starrett was doing 
his part by concentrating his water on the shed where 
they worked, the only part of County Line from which 
they stood even a chance of removing the cars. There were 
perhapstwo dozen streams upon the very building in which 
they worked, and one of these knocked one of Little 
Corky’s helpers flat upon his back. They picked up his 
limp and unconscious form, put it on a car platform, and 
sent it out into the places of fresh air and safety. 

The other motorman came to Little Corky. 

“T’ve a wife an’ three kids,’’ he began, “‘an’ I 

“T understand,’’ Corkingham interrupted. 
done your duty. I can spare you.” 

Then they could only move two cars at a time— Little 
Corky and old Peter Schmidt—and all the while the 
hungry flames were closer upon them. 

Two cars—four cars—six cars. 

Then it was that Little Corky lost sight of the old 
German. He was shouting, but the flames were shouting, 
too, and the smoke rolled in upon them thicker than ever 
before. Little Corky jumped up on the front platform 
of a long double-trucker, slipped his controller-handle into 
place, when, of a sudden, he saw flame 
where there had been naught but smoke, 
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The third track and pit—the fourth—the fifth—and 
then Corkingham began to wonder how many more before 
he reached the brick wall that offered the remotest possi- 
bility of safety to him. He was thinking of Genevieve all 
the while. Her dinner must be cold by this time and she 
would be wondering why he did not come for his answer. 

He wondered what her answer was to be. He knew that 
it could be but one thing, eventually. He would have her 
now if he had to go to the far ends of the earth for her. 
When he really wanted anything he wanted it with his 
whole heart—for he was a whole-hearted man. He saw 
no future for him save a future with Genevieve or a future 
spent in reaching through a burning hell for safety placed 
at an infinite distance. 

The sixth track—the seventh—more blinding flashes of 
blue light —the whole of the overhead wiring was tumbling 
down upon him—then—bump—the wall. Then—crash— 
another section of the roof was down. 

The smoke was rolling about him; everything was 
molten to his fingers, but he was feeling his way along the 
hot brick wall—the one possibility of salvation. It seemed 
to Little Corky as if he must have gone a mile along that 
furnace wall before he came to a door—although it was, in 
reality, scarce ten feet. But it was a door—and that was 
something. 

Where it led was beyond his ken. A door must lead 
somewhere, and anywhere would be better than the where 
in which he was. He pounded with might and main 
against the heavy door, for it was barred and bolted. 
The hand of God Almighty must have pushed behind 





Jim Connaughton came stumbling up to Starrett. 

**You’ve got to get him out, Pete,” he said. 

Holstetter might have been forgiven for sitting and 
crying at the loss of County Line, for here was the stern, 
old chief of Consolidated, tears trickling down his sooty, 
grimy face. 

“He said you’d have to have the closed cars,”’ grunted 
Starrett. 

“T’d rather have lost every car in Tremont—than 
him,”’ said old Jim. He had known of Genevieve, and now 
he was thinking of a young girl, and of a young girl’s 
broken heart—this stern, old executive whom the papers 
sometimes deemed heartless. He caught Starrett savagely. 

“For God’s sake, Pete, don’t stand there and do noth- 
ing,’ he cried at the chief. 

But Starrett only replied by signaling Jim Connaughton 
to listen. The roof of that last shed was crashing in, 
section upon section, crash upon crash. The flames 
rolled higher and the black smoke grew thicker, and Star- 
rett knew that it was all over, although he did not dare 
tell Jim Connaughton that. 

But the minutes grew into a quarter of an hour, and 
then Jim Connaughton knew, too. For an instant he 
thought of telephoning Genevieve, but then—Jim Con- 
naughton had a deal of courage in his stout, old soul, but 
there are some things at which even a Spartan might 
hesitate. 


A man, who was lying on the hot metal surface of a 
broken door, opened his eyes. He might have been asleep 
for centuries, it seemed to him. It was 

awfully hot about him and smoke curled 





and he knew that the last car had gone 
‘rom that door—the fire was already 
across the entrance. 

He dropped from the car, and as he did 
so he could watch the tiny, hungry, yel- 
low tongues run along the dry timbers 
of the girdered roof of the shed. Then 
he realized the worst. 

At that moment Genevieve came into 
his thoughts, and he knew that he must 
escape from the trap. There had never 
before been such an incentive for him 
to save his life. He looked about him 
for ways and means, for the avenue of 
escape. 

Then he halted. Where was old Peter 
Schmidt? 

Little Corky knew that he could not 
go out of the barn and leave the old 
man to his fate. He proceeded carefully 
alongside the cars on the next track, 
thankful for the instant that the flames 
that were eating the roof above his head 
made the barn suddenly light. He turned 
the end of that row of cars and in an 
instant caught sight of the old man at 
the front end .of the place, running the 
gauntlet of the entrance through to 
safety. 

But that was his final glimpse of Peter 
Schmidt. For he lost sight of the figure 
of the old German in a cloud of thick, 
black smoke that came pouring in upon 
him and made the place, that had been 
lighted momentarily, again the nether 
world. 

Little Corky knew full well the mean- 
ing of that smoke. The oil storage at 
County Line was in a tiny room close 
by the entrance of the big shed in which 
they had been working, and the oil had 
no longer been proof against the terrific 
pressure about. 

He plunged across the tracks, hoping 
to reach the side wall of the shed. He 
knew that his only hope lay there—and 
that hope was all but beyond him. 
There were deep pits between the rails 
of each track, where the inspectors 








and rolled overhead; flame lighted every 
detail of his surroundings. 

But Little Corky, conscious again, 
was instantly aware of everything that 
had happened. The door that carried 
him into the unknown carried him to 
safety. Outside that particular shed at 
County Line was a sand-pit, and when 
the door gave way it coasted him gently 
down into the soft bottom of the hole, 
where water stood and safety reigned. 

He drew himself to his feet. It was 
not an easy task, for he was singed and 
burned and sore. But he made defi- 
nite—very great—effort, and, by dint 
of that great effort, he painfully climbed 
out of the sand-pit and back toward the 
outer world again. 


Connaughton was asking Starrett in 
a low voice when he would be able to 
search the ruins, when the chief put a 
dirty finger squarely over old Jim’s 
mouth, and pointed to a figure of a man 
coming toward them from down along 
the smouldering ruin of the burned barn. 

“From out of the tomb,” he whis- 
pered, and then he caught the arm of 
the General Manager to keep him from 
falling. 

For Jim Connaughton’s eyes were not 
too tear-filled to see Little Corky—Big 
Corky’s big son—coming toward them. 
He met the boy as he might have met 
his own son, embraced him, clasped him 
to his heart as a mother might clasp the 
boy whom she had given up for dead 
and whom God in His infinite goodness 
had returned to her. 


There was a little saloon across the 
way from where County Line stood, and 
to it old Jim led Little Corky, while 
reporters and other privileged folk filled 
the place. There Connaughton violated 
all rules, precedents and examples and 
poured brandy down his Superintend 
ent’s throat until the greasy barroom 
began slowly to sway about Corky’s 








might work beneath the cars that rested 
in the shed, and these were already 
filled with water. He crossed the first 
track and went waist-deep into the water. He crossed the 
pit, pulled himself up again on to the floor—then another 
track and another watery pit. 

After that he took stock of the situation for an instant. 
The rear of the roof was already beginning to crash in and 
Little Corky’s chance to reach the brick wall was to be 
numbered in seconds. A long wire overhead, loosened by 
the steady progress of the flames, came dropping just 
behind, and when it struck the watery pit there was a 
blinding flash, and he realized that the current had been 
left on in the shed to help him get the cars out. 

Another flash, and a wire fell in front of him. Little 
Corky bumped against it in the pit, but it was already 
’ grounded and helpless, and he breathed a prayer at that. 





They Were Being Weighed in the Balance, and Corkingham Felt 
That He was on the Heavy Side of the Scales 


Little Corky as he fought against that door, for, of a 
sudden, it crashed under his attack and he went tumbling 
over with it into the unknown. 


Starrett, the big chief, caught old Peter Schmidt as he 
came rolling out of the broad entrance doors of the burn- 
ing County Line. 

“No more cars,’’ gasped the old German, and he would 
have fallen if the chief had not caught him and given him 
to one of the young ambulance surgeons. 

“Damn the cars,” roared Starrett. ‘‘ Where’s Cork- 
ingham?’”’ 

The old German twisted his hand back toward the 
inferno just behind him. ‘In there,’’ he whispered. 


head, and the lights grew misty. 

One thing did not swing nor sway— 
the clock over the bar. 

It said “‘eleven-thirty”’ to Little Corky, and it was an 
awful reminder to him that he had again missed an 
engagement with a lady —the most important engagement 
of his life. 

Fi 

— CORKY slept late on the third of October. 

The flowers that filled his big desk were beginning to 
wilt before the General Superintendent, bearing many 
souvenirs of the fire—that fresh young surgeon had 
insisted on placing a big sticking-plasteron his forehead— 
came to receive the congratulations. They made him 
nervous with their talk, and he was glad when he was alone 
again so that he might get Genevieve on the wire. Never 
before was the telephone quite as exasperating as upon 





that very day. Though Central called and called, the 
report “Don’t answer” came so repeatedly as to alarm 
Little Corky. Then he comforted himself with the reflec- 
tion that in all probability the wire was out of order, and 
he planned to make a quick run up to the top of the hill 
to make hisamends. He doubted if this would be so diffi- 
cult this time. Surely Genevieve had read the morning 
papers—with all that bosh about his part at the fire. 

His quick run was repeatedly postponed. Jim Con- 
naughton—offering to back him to do all things possible 
and some things impossible—the board of directors, with 
a set of fool resolutions—all these kept him busy until 
after dinner. Then there was a quick run to the doctor’s 
—he did not want to burst in upon Genevieve with that 
ugly plaster on his forehead. But there was nothing 
quick at the doctor’s—a long waiting-line, and the M. D. 
himself off at a surgical case in the East End. Little 
Corky stood that until a quarter after eight and then he 
slipped out, despite the protests of the attendant. Better 
nasty old sticking-plasters all over his face than that 
Genevieve should wait another unnecessary minute. 

He went up to Genevieve’s on a car—was off the car 
before it came to a full stop—and hurrying down the 
street. At last he was close to his answer—twenty-four 
hours late, to be sure, but then, County Line could not be 
expected to burn more than once in a lifetime. 

The house was quite dark from the street, and he did not 
like that. He rang for a long time without answer, and 
he liked that less. He pounded upon the door, and finally, 
when he was reduced to despair and profanity, a man next 
door came and told him that he did not think any one was 
home. Pressed for details, this neighbor could not, or 
would not, give more. He saw that Little Corky looked 
like a tramp and advanced little information. If he did 
not move on the neighbor would telephone for the police. 

Corkingham sat a time on Genevieve’s door-step—de- 
feated and discouragec. Passing folk who saw him in the 
shadows of the foliage stared curiously. They would have 
stared even more curiously if they had realized that the 
forlorn figure, chin in hands, hat over forehead, was the 
man who had been the chief figure of the morning’s news. 


After a time he got up and faced the issue squarely. 
Despair with him was a thing to be measured in minutes, 
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A: 
a 
In Primitive Communities the Sense of 
Fun is lll-Developed 


IS one of the most marked peculi- 
[sites of this new century that we 
are all engaged in an effort to learn 
more about the rest of the world. The 
Germans are curious about the French, 
the French are trying to understand the British, and the 
Americans are striving to find out wherein we differ from 
the Europeans in general. We want to see ourselves as 
others see us, and to see others as they see themselves. 
We are spying out the secrets of the other nationalities, in 
the hope that we may learn more about our own essential 
Americanism. The enterprise is interesting, and the re- 
sult cannot but be instructive if we make use of all the 
means of comparison which lie open to us. And in this 
discussion of national differences and of racial distinc- 
tions, perhaps nothing is more helpful than the consider- 
ation of national and racial types of humor. 

Show me what a man laughs at and I will tell you what 
manner of man he is. The deepest thinker, seeking to 
solve this problem of national individuality, would profit 
by a comparison of the comic papers that flourish in the 
several countries. He will find himself possessed of 
precious information after he has set over against each 
other the Kladderadatsch of the Germans and the Chari- 
vari of the French, the British Punch or the London 
Charivari and the American Life and Puck. Perhaps this 
comparison of humorous weeklies is 6f more immediate 
significance even than a contrasting of the great masters 
cf the comic, of the creator of Falstaff with the creator of 
Tartuffe, of the chronicler of Mr. Pickwick with the 
chronicler of Tom Sawyer. 

But, first of all, we must make again the needful dis- 
tinction between two qualities often confounded because 
we have no fit names to keep them apart. We must again 
remind ourselves that humor is ene thing, and quite 
another that precious gift we have to call the sense of 
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The Fire was Already Across the Entrance 
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notin hours. A little while ago, and while his life hung on 
a slender thread, he had vowed to fight his way through 
an eternity of fire and smoke to Genevieve. Here he was 
—spared by something that must have been the grace 
of God—spared, perhaps for Genevieve—strong and free 
again, and despairing. 

Slowly he began formulating his plans. Give up? He 
could not. He had wanted the girl and he would go:after 
her if he had to go around the world to catch her. Jim 
Connaughton had promised to back him to the limit. 
But the world is a pretty big place and a great many paths 
lead out of Tremont. He was puzzled to discover which 
bore the marks of Genevieve’s tiny heels. 

If he could get in touch with that disagreeable butler of 
Genevieve’s—that snip of a Harrison. But that was easier 
said than done. It was quite apparent that there was no 
one about the house, and Genevieve and her mamma had 
few family connections in Tremont. Yes—there was 
Aunt Kitty—Genevieve’s Aunt Kitty. He went into a 
drug store and telephoned Aunt Kitty’s house. 

Sarah, Aunt Kitty’s maid, answered the phone. Sarah 
knew Mr. Corkingham, likewise she kept her pretty ears 

open to family gossip, so Little Corky was at no 
disadvantage. Aunt Kitty had gone to New York 
that day, and so had Aunt Kitty’s husband. 
Sarah knew nothing of the Cowleses and seemed 
astonished to know that they were not in town. 
Where might they have gone? Really, Sarah did 
not know. She thought they had relatives in 
Richmond, or New Orleans, or Montreal. Sarah 
was not much satisfaction. 

Did she happen to know, then, where Harrison 
lived? She did not. Cook might know. Would 
she ask cook? So cook was summoned and ex- 
pressed an opinion that Harrison lived in Liver- 
more Street, no number proffered, although cook 
thought it was a small, brick house with a porch. 
Little Corky groaned. Livermore Street was lined 
with a monotony of small, brick houses with 
porches. Stilla small clew was better than none, 
and he thanked the girl hastily, after she began 
inquiries as to his health—for they read the news- 
papers at each end of Aunt Kitty’s house. 

(Continued on Page 34) 


AMERICAN HUMOR 


No National Monopoly of Jokes and Jests 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


humor. Humor, itself, is positive; it is what makes 
*us laugh. The sense of humor is negative; and by 
its possession we prevent others from laughing at 
The two gifts are as distinct as may be, and 


us. 
e Vie they are not often to be found in the same man. 


More than one positive humorist who has moved 

the world to inextinguishable mirth has not had 
the negative ability which would restrain him from mak- 
ing himself ridiculous. In other words, the professed 
humorist is sometimes so lacking in the sense of humor 
that he takes himself too seriously, as Dickens did when 
he aired in public his private quarrel with the mother of 
his children. Probably there are few situations more 
annoying and more humiliating than that in which a man 
finds himself when he discovers that he who has made 
his fellows laugh again and again has, at last, given them 
cause to laugh at him, rather than with him. 

The invaluable sense of humor is an individual posses- 
sion; it is in no ways rational or racial. This negative 
quality can be found among the French and the Germans, 
as well as among the British and the Americans. But 
positive humor varies from one language to another. The 
witz of Berlin could be born only on the banks of the Spree, 
and the esprit of Paris flourishes best by the borders of 
the Seine. The ‘“‘ wheeze” of the London music-hall may 
fall flat in New York, just as the rapid-fire patter of the 
American variety-show may evoke only a blank stare in 
England. After all, the jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it. There is no profit in making a joke that 
is not taken; and no international clearing-house has yet 
been established for exchanging the merry jests of the 
several peoples. Often a quip which passed current in the 
land of its birth is nailed to the counter as spurious when 
it ventures to cross the sea. 

As George Eliot suggested, ‘‘a difference of taste in 
jests is a great strain on the affections”; and it may yet 
happen that a nation will see a cause of war in the refusal 
of some other nation to accept its merry jests at their face 
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value. The English insist that it needs a surgical opera- 
tion to get a joke into the head of a Scotchman; but the 
Scotchman, who happens to have the sense of humor, can 
retort that the knife is needed only for an English joke, and 
that the Scotch have a pawky wit of their own. So we 
Americans sometimes complain that the British are slow 
on the trigger in their apprehension of humor; but it is 
only our American humor that the British are sluggish in 
appreciating, not their own—and also, not the bolder and 
deeper humor which has universal currency, because it 
does not bear the mint mark of any one people. 

In every country where the inhabitants have discovered 
the hygienic value of laughter, most of the merry jests 
which amuse them are local and temporary; and only a 
few are universal and durable in their appeal to the risibil- 
ities of mankind. What seems to us funny here to-day 
will, quite possibly, not seem funny to us here to-morrow, 
and it may not seem funny, even now, to anybody else 
anywhere else. Americans are as prone to this ephemeral 
and evanescent joking as any other people; and we have 
no right to expect any other people to be amused by that 
which amuses us. We ought to reserve our displeasure 
until we find the stranger unmoved to mirth by those 
finer specimens of our humor which transcend theaccidents 
of American life and attain to the universality of abiding 
human nature. For example, we are fully justified in 
pitying any individual or any people that fails to see the 
fun in the early pages of Tom Sawyer recording how that 
type of the eternal boy let the contract for whitewashing 
his aunt’s fence. But, perhaps, we have no right, really, 
to look down on those who do not laugh at the Jumping 
Frog, since that masterpiece of narrative is more em- 
phatically American in its method, in the imperturbable 
gravity with which an impossible happening is set forth. 

Many of the best jokes made by Americans might have 
been made by foreigners—that is to say, they are not 
essentially American; they have little or no flavor of the 
soil. They are specimens of humor by an American and 








not specimens of American humor. When Colonel Higgin- 
son declared that Henry James was not a true cosmopol- 
itan, “‘ because a true cosmopolitan is at home even in his 
own country,” the witty remark has a point and a polish 
which may be described as French in its felicity, and which 
recalls to memory Voltaire’s assertion that the English 
hanged an admiral, now and then, merely ‘‘to encourage 
the others.’”” When Mr. Choate described woman as ‘‘an 
afterthought and a side issue,” he was uttering a witticism 
that might be attributed to any of the British wits, to 
Douglas Jerrold or to Sydney Smith. There was even a 
French dexterity in his answer to an important question — 
that, if he could not be himself he would “like to be Mrs. 
Choate’s second husband.” Indeed, it was, perhaps, this 
Gallic subtlety which was disconcerting to the casual 
Englishman who happened to hear the smart saying, 
and who promptly asked: “‘Ah—but who was Mrs. 
Choate’s second husband?” And this recalls the com- 
ment of another Englishman on another witticism made 
by an American, although not characteristically Amer- 
ican. The British stranger had quoted to him the clever 
remark that ‘‘the true purpose of the Waldorf-Astoria 
was to supply exclusiveness to the masses.”’ He listened 
solemnly; he pondered gravely; and then a smile irradi- 
ated his ruddy face: “‘ I see—‘ exclusiveness to them asses!’ 
— good, very good indeed!”’ Playing with words without 
regard to the ideas underlying them still seems to be 
inexhaustibly pleasing to our British cousins. 


The Gallic Wit of Aldrich 


E of the wittiest of Americans was the late Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, whose talk was continually lightened 
by flashes of fun. Yet many of his best things were lacking 
in any essential Americanism. When Matthew Arnold 
made his first visit to America, Aldrich invited the best 
talkers in Boston to dine with him, and put Doctor Holmes 
on the right of his distinguished guest. The genial 
autocrat began dilating whimsically upon the possi- 
bility of meeting unexpected people. ‘‘What would 
you do,” he asked at large, “if you were to meet a 
cannibal on Beacon Street?” and Aldrich promptly 
responded: “I think I should stop to pick an acquaint- 
ance.”” This was a merry jest that might have been 
made by a clever Briton, by Sheridan or by W. S. 
Gilbert. Again, when we were once chatting about a 
certain London man of letters, who has read volumi- 
nously, putting abundant information into his many 
books and yet not growing in wisdom himself, Aldrich 
summed up the case by saying, ‘‘ He is like a gaspipe, 
no richer for all the illumination it has conveyed.” 
This might have been said by a Frenchman, by Voltaire 
or Beaumarchais. Now and again Aldrich’s clever 
things had a suggestion of his native land in their un- 
abashed exaggeration. He was going to see Lawrence 
Barrett, and as he approached the theatre he saw a 
festoon of arc lights suspended over the entrance, and 
his quick comment was: ‘‘I see Barrett has hung up 
his footlights to dry!’’ When the tax assessors raised 
the valuation of a country house he once had on the 
New England coast, where only a thin carpet of soil 
covered the rocks, Aldrich declared that if his tax was not 
reduced he would ‘‘roll up the place and carry it away!” 
Lowell appreciated this imaginative enlargement of 
the mere fact, and he liked to think that it was not uncom- 
mon in New England. He once quoted the remark of a 
Yankee rustic that a certain negro was so black “that 
charcoal made a chalk-mark on him.” In his own writing 
Lowell often exemplified this same magnifying power of 
overstatement for humorous effect, as when he declared 
that Carlyle was ‘forever calling down fire from Heaven 
when he couldn’t lay his hand on the match-box.”” When 
Mark Twain was staying at the Bear-and-Fox Inn, the 
rooms of which were divided off only by walls of burlap, he 
complained that the partitions were so tnin that he could 
“‘hear the young lady in the next room change her mind.” 
The late William R. Travers once took the only vacant 
place in a Fifth Avenue omnibus, letting his son sit on his 
knee; and when a pretty girl 
got in and had to stand, he 
said: “‘J-Jack, g-g-get up and 
let that young lady have your 
s-s-seat.’”’ When the late Leon- 
ard Jerome was once walking 
down Fifth Avenue, just in from 
the country, he was accosted 
by a bunco-steerer, who greeted 
him as “ Mr. Brown, of Schenec- 
tady?” Jerome waved the man 
aside, saying: ‘‘ You fool, don’t 
you see I’m working this side of 
the street myself?” 
An imaginative 
exaggeration, a trick 
of magniloquent 
overstatement, is 
distinctly character- 
istic of American 
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humor; and yet we can find the same inflated distortion 
of the fact in not a few foreigners. The Travers joke 
might have been made by Charles Lamb, for example, 
whose humor is often very American in its savor, and who 
described himself “‘a matter-of-lie man.’’ And when we 
remember that Lamb also had an impediment in his 
speech, we almost wonder how it was that the Englishman 
did not anticipate the American’s retort when a friend 
met him, after his removal to New York, and told him that 
he stuttered more than he had done in Baltimore—‘‘ New 
York is a b-b-bigger place.””. The remark of Mark Twain 
about the young lady changing her mind is similar in its 
essential quality to a quip of Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s. 
At a country house he had unwillingly agreed to take an 
elderly lady for a walk, and he was delighted when a 
sudden shower prevented their going out. After the rain 
ceased the lady caught him sneaking out of the front door. 
“Tt has cleared up, Mr. Sheridan,” she said. ‘“ Y-yes,” 
he responded, “it has cleared up enough for one but not 
enough for two.” 

Sheridan was an Irishman, and this ingenious excuse, 
for all its American flavor, may be a specimen of Hibernian 
readiness. Perhaps this might even be taken as evidence 
in behalf of Mr. Taft’s suggestion that the humor of the 
American race owes much to the plentiful infusion of the 
Irish in our population. The suggestion is interesting, and 
it may be valid; but it overlooks the fact that Celtic fun 
is rooted in melancholy and flowers out of sadness, whereas 
the American is more lighthearted and carefree. We are 
optimistic almost to the verge of fatalism, whereas the 
Irish have ever a tear near the smile. Thackeray pointed 
out that the rollicking and boisterous tales of Lever and 
of Lover are fundamentally sorrowful, even if they are 
superficially laughter provoking. This is not true of 


American humorous narratives, which may be grim 
enough at times, but which are only infrequently melan- 
choly. There is no underlying sadness in the robust fun 
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of the earlier Southern comic story-tellers, in Judge Long- 
street’s Georgia Scenes, for example, although there may 
be not a little of the crude violence and hard coldness of 
Smollett. There is secant melancholy in John Phoenix and 
in Artemus Ward, in Petroleum V. Nasby or in Orpheus 
C. Kerr, in Frank R. Stockton or in Joel Chandler Harris. 
As for Josh Billings, he is, primarily, a wit rather than a 
humorist, a maker of maxims, a follower of LaRochefou- 
cauld rather than of Rabelais, as the London Spectator 
showed when it translated some of his aphorisms out of his 
misfit orthography: ‘It is easy to be a fool; many a man 
is a fool and doesn’t know it.” 

It is true, of course, that there was a strain of sadness in 
Lincoln, one of the foremost of American humorists and 
one of the most typical. And Mark Twain’s fun is sus- 
tained by the deep seriousness of a strong nature, wherein 
pathos and humor are intertwined. His tale of the Blue 
Jay, for example, has a pathetic as- 
pect, if we care so to consider it; and 
there is manly emotion, firmly con- 
trolled, in many a chapter of Huckle- 
berry Finn and Pudd’nhead Wilson. 
But, after all, pathos is not melan- 
choly; and Mark Twain has less of the 
sadness of Lincoln than he has of the 
unshakablecommon-senseof Franklin. 
In the beginning, the author of the 
Innocents Abroad was a follower of 
John Phoenix; and the account of his 
ascent of Vesuvius is quite in the 
mannerof the more elementary makers 
of comic copy for the newspapers. 
Only after he had captured the ear of 
the public by this easy funmaking 
was it that he found himself, and 
that his genius ripened until he out- 
grew absolutely the journalistic 








It is Only Our American Humor That the British are 
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laughmakers with whom he was classed at first, and until 
he revealed, at last, the richness of his gift, which now 
gives him his assured position in the greater group headed 
by Cervantes and by Moliére. 

Mark Twain’s humor is characteristically American, 
in that it is founded on good humor. It represents a more 
advanced stage of civilization even than that of Cervantes, 
who callously involves his noble hero in unshrinking 
practical jokes, which seem to us now quite unworthy of 
him. In primitive communities the sense of fun is ill- 
developed and it is aroused most easily by physical 
misadventure. To the savage the simplest retort is the 
swift hurtling of the stone axe. If that reaches its aim, it 
accomplishes its purpose more satisfactorily than the 
keenest epigram. Even now the uncivilized among us 

who laugh over the alleged comic supplements of the 
Sunday papers take delight in the misfortunes of hap- 
less caricatures of our common humanity. In these 
figures of fun there is really little American humor, 
but only the unhesitating brutality of an earlier 
stage of human progress. These contorted parodies of 
mankind have no right to exist in the era of the tele- 
phone and the electric light and the aeroplane; they 
are survivals from the stone age, when our remote 
ancestors had not yet forgotten the tricks inherited 
| from progenitors accustomed to hang by their pre- 
|  hensile tails from the boughs of the forest primeval. 


The Grim Humor of Hay and Field 


MERICAN humor, the humor that is truly typical 
of the American race, is not cold-hearted, even 
though it can be grim on occasion. Grim it certainly is, 
now andagain; grim, in spite of itsgeniality. Consider, 
for example, John Hay’s Mystery of Gilgal: 
They carved in a way that all admired, 
Till Blood drawed iron at last, and fired. 
It took Seth Bludso 'twixt the eyes, 
Which caused him great surprise. 


They piled the stiffs outside the door; 

They made, I reckon, a cord or more. 

Girls went that winter, as a rule, 
Alone to spellin’-school. 


Grimness there is again in Eugene Field’s Little Peach: 


Under the turf where the daisies grew 

They planted John and his sister Sue, 

And their little souls to the angels flew— 
Boo hoo! 


What of that peach of the emerald hue, 

Warmed by the sun and wet by the dew ? 

Ah, well, its mission on earth is through. 
Adieu ! 


But the grimness of American humor is only occasional, 
and its geniality is almost always more evident. Indeed, 
geniality and imaginative exaggeration may be taken as 
the chief of its essential qualities. The latter characteristic 
can be found in Benjamin Franklin almost as freely as it is 
discoverable in Mark Twain. There is the same playful 
irony that we note in the Stolen White Elephant to be 
seen a century earlier in the letter which Franklin wrote to 
a London newspaper in 1765, gravely declaring that “‘ the 
very tails of the American sheep are so laden with wool 
that each has a little car or wagon to support and keep it 
from trailing on the ground.” It is in this same letter that 
Franklin quotes an assertion which had appeared in the 
British newspapers to the effect that the Canadians were 
making preparations for the cod and whale fishery in the 
Upper Lakes. “Ignorant people may object that the 
Upper Lakes are fresh, and that cod and whales are salt- 
water fish, but let them know, sir, that cod, like other 
fish, when attacked by their enemies, fly into any water 
where they can be safest; that whales, when they have a 
mind to eat cod, pursue them wherever they fly; and that 
the grand leap of the whale in the chase up the Falls of 

(Concluded on Page 33) 














IX frowsy buzzards 
sat on a tree and 
made mock of his 

hunger. With his long, 
bushy tail drooping dis- 
mally between his legs, 
he zigzagged his way up 
. the wide, dry, broken bed 
of Red River, flitting 
from cover to cover like 
an uneasy ghost. Up one 
steep bank he sidled, to 
squat on his haunches, 
whence he surveyed the 
camp hungrily. 

““There’s a big ol’ ki- 
yote,”’ said the hoodlum 
wagon-driver. “‘ Git your 
gun, B.” 

The cook abandoned 
the washpan with alac- 
rity, and ransacked the 
chuck-wagon for his 
weapon. When he re- 
joined Mac the coyote 
was still in view, but he 
seemed farther away. 

‘*He’s done moved. I 
cain’t hit him from 
here,” said the cook. 

‘“‘T been watchin’ an’ he ain’t budged. Yes, he has, too. 
T’ll swan, I never seen him do it.” 

The prairie wolf now sat a good four hundred yards 
away, his back to the camp, as though indifferent and con- 
temptuous of it. B knelt on one heel, took slow, careful 
aim, and fired. A spurt of sand five yards short of the 
coyote was the result. The animal half turned his head, 
the sensitive upper lip quivered and curled over the wicked 
white teeth, for all the world like a sneer, and then he 
resumed his placid scrutiny of nothing. Mac forcibly 
removed the rifle from B’s grasp, deaf to his picturesque 
explanation of the miss, adjusted the sight and lay 
down. 

“You had it sighted for a hundred yards,” he re- 
buked. ‘I put her up a few notches.” 

“Zing!” sang a snub-nosed, leaden pellet. A spurt of 
sand five yards beyond the coyote was the result. It 
aroused the animal to instant activity. If he was not 
beyond range, then the wagon had a better gun than 
he had ever met with, so he glided away like a shadow. 

“There goes two dollars bounty,” sighed the cook 
regretfully. ‘‘ That’s just what I done lost to Jack, 
shootin’ craps last night.” 

‘“Where’s that ‘nester’s’ ol’ dog that was 
smellin’ round th’ pots this mornin’?” demanded 
Mac. “There he goes now. Hic-yi,ol’ feller! Go 
git him, boy! Gotohim!” 

A yellow mongrel, half shepherd and a mixture 
of other breeds, left his slinking perambulation of 
the camp, and became at once a respectable, alert 
dog, with a job. He sighted the fleeing coyote, 
and, giving tongue, followed after. 

“He won’t never catch him. Those lil’ ol’ 
ki-yotes kin outrun a streak of lightnin’, an’ stop 
to sleep a-doin’ of it,” said Mac. 

It was evident that the pursuit did not worry 
the fugitive greatly. He loped along easily, with 
the dog gaining at every frantic leap until a scant 
yard separated them, when, still maintaining his 
careless gait, the coyote veered to the south; and 
yet the distance between them did not diminish. 
The dog was blowing and puffing out throaty 
threats, while the wolf watched him out of the cor- 
ner of one eye. With a mad burst of speed the cur 
gained an inch, whereupon something happened. 
Without appearing to strain himself at all, the 
coyote simply disappeared from view over the next 
rise. The dog had seen a pepper-and-salt, gray 
streak flash over the crest, but that was all, and he 
stopped in a dazed sort of way to figure the thing 
out. 

While he was figuring, a foxlike head with 
sharp, pointed ears poked itself over a clump of 
bear-grass, and the coyote yawned in his face. 
Once more the chase was on, with redoubled fury. 

This was an old game to Scartoe. He had raced 
all sorts of dogs, from collie to fox terrier, and 
only once, when a greyhound ran him, had he 
stood in danger. Greatly to his chagrin and alarm 
en that occasion, he had been forced to switch 
the lithe pursuer unexpectedly into a barb-wire 
division-fence, to save his hide. 


As he ran he A 
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was studying this loud-voiced antagonist of the yellow 
hair. Whatever he saw, the result was wholly surprising. 
He increased his lead by ten yards, then whirled about, 
like a snake at bay, and sat down, at which the dog 
plowed up the ground for five feet, in a panic-stricken 
effort to put on the brakes, and promptly changed his 
course. Still growling, he trotted away toward a cactus 
tree far to the left, as though suddenly made aware of 
something extremely interesting to be found there. 

The coyote’s lip flickered, and he walked to the sandy 
sides ofaravine. With a final look back from its top, he de- 
scended leisurely; then, once inthe creek bed, glided at top 
speed in an opposite direction. He was bound homeward. 

All of which goes to show the delicacy of coyote judg- 
ment, and the depths of his knowledge of human and 
canine nature. For there are dogs which will close in on a 
coyote and kill him at the first opportunity and with no 
hesitation. Pluck does not run exclusively in breeds, 
and individual dogs of all kinds and mixtures have been 
known to go for the prairie thief at sight, and even 
for the redoubtable loafer wolf. But others there are 
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which will shirk a tussle 
with this scorned of the 
wolf tribe, this scavenger 
and outcast of the wild. 
Anda coyote, being low- 
est in the ranks of those 
obsessed of fear, is the 
readiest to detect cow- 
ardice in others, and he 
has the cunning to profit 
by it. 

Enjoyable as this little 
breather had been, it had 
not provided the meal 
for which he was search- 
ing. Rather it had 
whetted the gnawing de- 
mand for it and the 
prospect of obtaining 
anything seemed more 
remote than ever, be- 
cause he had builded 
some hopes on scraps 
from the camp. Scartoe 
eased to a walk, not the 
brisk, firm patter of the 
dog, but a sneaking, 


ear sachsen apologetic, tortuous gait, 


that was yet swift and 
wonderfully silent. 

Prairie dogs there were none, though he scour the 
length and breadth of six hundred square miles. Poison 
had done its work thoroughly and only the empty holes 
remained, half grown over with grass and weeds, a con- 
stant menace to horsemen. Of ground squirrel there were 
a few, and at certain seasons the sage grouse furnished him 
succulent meals; but these were trifles, after all, and it 
took infinite patience and stealth to secure them. 

Scartoe crept slantwise up a ridge and took a look 
around. The sun beat down on a land it had desolated. 
Raging torrents had dwindled to sluggish ribbons of 
reddish, muddy water; where creeks had been were now 
gorges of baked clay; the long stretch of sage-grass was 
whitish with dust and crackling with the heat; in spots, 
large fissures dumbly voiced the parched ground’s pro- 
tests; the bear-grass and cactus showed scrawny and 
dried; and above this scorched plain rose a canopy of 
blue and white clouds, magnificent, matchless. A score or 
two of lean cattle were browsing on the slopes, nibbling 
the long, yellow bean pods from the mesquite trees, but of 
other signs of life there were none, save the scurrying 
green and blue and golden-brown lizards, which 
darted from stone to stone at amazing speed. 

And this had been the style of his hunting for 
weeks, so that he was gaunt and desperate. Noth- 
ing in all the world in the shape of meat, except 
creatures so large and strong he dare not attack. 
Nothing—his restless eyes became riveted on a 
bush not fifty yards to his right. Surely some- 
thing had stirred there. His nose was thrust for- 
ward to give his extraordinarily keen sense of smell 
a chance, and it told him what his eyes were un- 
able wholly to define. There was a calf behind 
that bush. 

His famished stomach drove him forward, while 
his natural cowardice whispered caution. It was 
plain to him that the calf was very young. Other- 
wise he would have wanted the assistance of a 
brother marauder. Even now, however, those cat- 
tle grazing on the slopes haunted him. But a 
fleeting glance over the immediate vicinity assured 
him the prey was unguarded. So he stole forward. 
His advance was a miracle of noiseless effort, and 
such was the beast’s inherited cunning that, quite 
unconsciously, he took advantage of spots where 
his color blended so harmoniously with the rough 
ground that wolf and rock and shrub were indis- 
tinguishable. 

The gods of little calves must have been wide- 
awake that day; else what could have prompted 
the youngster to stir and lift his head? He had 
heard no sound; no scent had reached his nostrils. 
The coyote was too old a hand at stalking for that. 
A pair of round, fear-distended eyes were turned 
toward the terrible thing which shot through 
space straight for his nose, and a plaintive bawl 
was cut short in the middle. That was because 
the calf got into action, action quicker than any in 
his life of three weeks. He lurched upward and 
departed, minus the left ear. The beast snarled 
and gathered himself again for the leap, but it was 
never taken. Like a man waking from a dream, 


























the coyote caught, 
too late, the rush of 
hoofs. He shrank 
aside, but not far 
enough. The moth- 
er’shorn caught him 
above the shoulder 
and ripped him to 
the flank, tossing 
him ten feet into the 
air. When he came 
down he tarried not, 
but, bloody, tornand 
mad with fear, 
sought the safety of 
his cafion retreat. 

His wife and five 
babies were awaiting 
him. He had been 
out all night on his 
prowl for food, and 
it was now three 
hours after sunup, 
the hour when, ordi- 
narily, he would be 
stretched out on a 
sunny knoll and, in 
the content of a full 
stomach, taking a 
nap. A score of 
yards from the den 
his nose told him 
that the family had 
fed, so he came trot- 
ting down the rocky 
creek-bed stiffly ex- 
pectant, growling 
low. Thetiny, furry, 
broad-headed pups 
were snarling and i a 
tugging at the rem- 
nants of a meal and, 
hungry though he 
was, he paused to watch them with a certain fatherly 
pride. Then, at a word from his mate, he slunk forth 
again on his quest. His wound smarted, but did not 
cripple him, and hunger was a spur. 

He found what his wife had said he would find, the 
remains of the offal of a heifer which the outfit had killed 
the previous day for food. Luckier in her search, the 
mother coyote had come upon the abandoned camp late 
the previous night, though it was ten miles from home 
and she disliked such distant hunting; and, having fed, she 
had carried a huge strip of the entrails to her babies. The 
wolf drove away a couple of buzzards and fell upon this 
savagely; and, having gorged, sat down to lick his cut. In 
a few minutes he moved painfully on the back trail, for 
his hurts were stiffening. 

The family home was a simple affair, such as the original 
first families of humankind might have begun life with. 
Anything possessing an olfactor could ascertain its 
propinquity at a distance of forty yards, for it gave off the 
penetrating, stinging, musty odor of the wolf tribe. There 
were also numerous faint trails leading to it, some of them 
blind trails, contrived cunningly to draw the stupid hunter 
astray. The genuine paths led into a broader, clearly- 
defined one which ended in a hole about two feet square in 
the wall of an arroyo, and this entrance was concealed 
from the casual observer by a scrub cedar, which clung 
to a precarious foothold and subsisted on nothing. No 
water had come down this channel in generations, and 
they felt safe on that score. 

The hallway of the home was little more than three feet 
long. It led into a den whereto no light penetrated, a 
hollowed space perhaps two and a half feet high, and large 
enough for the head of the house to turn aroundin. There 
were also some ramifications to it, four smaller cells dug 
out in the same fashion, and out of one of these another 
passage led upward. It came out on top of the embank- 
ment, twenty feet away; for Scartoe was a cautious rascal 
and had no intention of letting his domicile become a 
trap. He desired it to be a haven and, therefore, he 
provided this exit, though most of his tribe contented 
themselves with an entrance. 

This caution was habitual with him, and was the child 
of experience. Experience had taught him some bitter 
lessons and had given him his name. For, in the spring of 
the year when he reached his full height and was filled 
with conceit of his strength, a famine threatened his race. 
The wolf ranged far and got nothing. Hitherto suspicious 
of the haunts of men, he overcame his fears at last, and 
raided the ranch headquarters and came away with a 
lusty young rooster. Next night he attempted to repeat 
this feat, and while nosing around the skeleton of a cow 
lying close to the home pasture fence, something snapped 
over his foot. A numbing pain shot through him, and, 
when he bounded high and backward to clear, he was 
jerked to the ground. 








The Wolf Drove Away a Couple of Buzzards and Fell 
Upon This Savagely 
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Clasped like a vise 
about his toes was a 
steel trap, a merci- 
lessly powerful con- 
trivance of chains, 
weighted with two 
hundred pounds. It 
had him, but for- 
tunately his leg was 
not caught. In his 
frenzy of terror, free- 
dom was worth any 
sacrifice or pain. He 
sank his teeth into 
his own flesh and 
gnawed his toes off, 
and holding the 
bleeding stump up 
in front of him, fled 
on three legs. Not 
a sound did he make 
during hisagony. It 
was not pluck, but 
a stoicism prompted 
by fear. Had he 
whined, a charge of 
buckshot would 
have ended his days; 
for the cook dozed 
fitfully, fifty yards 
away, behind a 
woodpile. 

When the foot 
grew well, he was a 
trifle short in the left 
foreleg; but it made 
searcely any notice- 
able difference in his 
gait. The only differ- 
ence was in the trail 
he made, and from 
that he was known 
as Scartoe. 

The hurt the cow gave him healed with astonishing 
rapidity; for sunlight and dry air are Nature’s magicians. 
While taking a siesta in front of his den next afternoon, 
and tenderly licking the ragged wound, he was witness of 
a strange encounter. His pups were frisking about, 
tumbling and growling and snapping in sheer enjoyment 
of life, while the mother lay beside him, encouraging these 
evidences of prospective adult ferocity. 

At the foot of the knoll whereon they reposed, some- 
thing rose, wavering, with a fear-thrilling rattle, and the 
pups scattered. At the same moment a sharp hiss an- 
swered the big snake’s challenge. With eyes glowing and 
ears cocked, husband and wife waited for the battle with 
this enemy. 

A sandy-yellow, spot-flecked reptile, about thirty inches 
in length, was circling about a rattler. The great snake 
lay coiled, ready to strike, his scaly folds curling and 
uncurling in long ripples, as his head turned to follow the 
movements of hisenemy. Fully five feet in length he was, 
and of a prodigious thickness, but fear had already entered 
the heart of him. The king-snake sped around him with 
the speed of light, ever narrowing the circle. Once, twice, 
thrice, the rattler prepared to launch a blow; but there 
was no foe there. He was becoming confused, and the 
swift turnings of the head were cramping his folds. It 
was only a question of time unti! he would be twisted into 
such a coil that 
to strike would be 
impossible. 

Fasterand faster 
the king-snake 
swept, nearer and 
nearer he came. 
The rattler was 
growing tired, and 
his head jerked 
uncertainly. For 
the fraction of a 
second his knotted 
coils refused to re- 
spond with suffi- 
cient nicety. In 
that instant the 
malignant little 
killer was on him; 
his jaws shut tight 
just below the 
head; his body 
twisted like steel 
wire about his 
enemy’s. 

It was all over 
in a few minutes. 
There was some 
desperate flaying 
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of the ground as the combatants struggled; for the foe of 
all brute creation was fighting for his life. When he lay 
dead, writhing still, the king-snake let go and went on 
about his business. 

Scartoe had quivered with joy as the fight gained in 
intensity of action, but he had a canny regard for his own 
hide, and took care to select an observation point not quite 
so contiguous. Now he gingerly approached the loser, 
to see whether it was playing “‘’possum.”” Satisfied that 
it was not, he waited a reasonable time, then decapitated 
the reptile with cireumspection, and gave over its careass 
to the little ones. 

“‘Ki-yi, yeow-eow-eow-eow-eow!”’ 

Scartoe stood on a butte, with his nose pointing to the 
moon, his tail between his legs, and weirdly gave vent to 
his feelings in song. It began with two short barks and 
trailed into a succession of piercing, reverberating yelps, 
that melted into one another and rolled and echoed, as by 
the ventriloquist’s art, until the night grew hideous with 
theclamor. One would have sworn that a hundred coyotes 
held the hill, and were indulging in some funereal close 
harmony. 

This was his evensong. It came welling from his throat 
in a flood, in spite of him, and the coyote could no 
more control the impulse, the inheritance of ages, than a 
man can suppress the hiccoughs. His stomach would 
retch and his neck muscles would work in the throes of 
it until the song was released. Once again, in the course 
of twenty-four hours, did the impulse seize him. Just 
before the sun crept above the edge of the plains his nose 
would be tilted toward the dark vault of heaven. 

“Ki-yi, yeow-eow-eow-eow-eow! ”’ 

He desisted at last and, considerably uplifted, departed 
on his hunt for food. A score of his fellows he met in his 
prowling, some hunting in bands of three and four; but 
Scartoe was a family man and a lone marauder, and would 
have none of them. In the million acres composing the 
ranch were fully four hundred of his brethren. This in 
spite of a once vigorous warfare, in which poison and trap 
and gun and dog had been the weapons. In the last three 
years the campaign against the coyotes had waned, 
though each head would bring the taker two dollars at 
the county-seat, and another two at headquarters. 

It is not to be wondered at that the thieves became 
arrogant, confident and boastful. They reveled in their 
depredations, and pitted their keen wits against man’s 
intelligence with increasing boldness. What if twenty 
thousand of their brethren had been killed in the previous 
twelvemonth, in the national forest preserves alone? 
Many times twenty thousand survived in the cattle 
country. And official estimate gives it that each coyote 
does damage to stock to the amount of one hundred dol- 
lars annually. Scartoe must have passed, on the silent 
trails in his night hunt, the destroyers of ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock in a year. 

Once he paused, in a patch of broomweed, to send his 
doleful cry to the stars. It came from his throat like water 
from a too-full bottle. He gave tongue no more that night. 
From the mouth of the cafion, far to his right, sounded 
a deep-chested, long-drawn howl, plaintive, threatening. 
It had a suggestion of another world in it, a world of evil, 
restless spirits. Hardly had it ceased than a piercing 
scream, as of a woman in agony, broke from a hackberry 
tree within a hundred yards of where Scartoe crouched. 
Truly the lords of the wilds were abroad to-night. But it 
was not the panther’s scream which drove Scartoe from the 
trail. What he was giving right-of-way to was the lobo. 

Seartoe drew off a short distance and sank humbly to 
earth as the loafer wolf came running out of the shadows, 
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following a trail. He was a huge fellow, almost red along 
the back, gray as to his underbody; and he loped purpose- 
fully, bent on slaughter. The coyote sank lower and 
groveled. In imagination he was fawning upon this 
mighty creature, which inspired him with dread and 
respect; for, though of the same race, they were far apart 
as the poles. He knew the magnificent courage of the 
loafer and, when the King hunted, to him belonged the trail. 

He watched him go by, and once more wended his 
devious way over the prairie. A nice little scheme had 
hatched in his brain as he lay there, born of a long-time 
feud. Forty turkeys, eighty chickens and nineteen cocks 
were now to his credit; to the credit of the ranch-house 
cook stood the toes of his left foreleg. One turkey-gobbler 
remained, that he knew with accuracy, and Scartoe 
ruminated pleasurably thereon. 

Had he been a human being, he would have laughed as 
he slid under the outer barb-wire fence at headquarters. 
Ten paces away he had scented the handiwork of man. 
Aye, sprinkle and smooth the sand and dirt as he might, 
set bait and lay trap ever so cunningly, the cook could not 
foil that marvelous instinct. There were but two paths by 
which he could enter the pen. Before he started he was 
well aware that a trap lay in each. Skirting one, three feet 
from it, he scratched loose stones and earth behind him in 
a shower, on a spot which looked too smooth and inviting 
to his eye, and where his nose told him a man had stepped 
and fussed with his hands. 

At last he was rewarded. A stick he rolled over touched 
the spring, and the steel jaws leaped together with a clash. 
He proceeded to dig all around the trap until it was wholly 
exposed, after which he gave a disdainful sniff and jumped 
over it. Thirty seconds later he emerged from the pen 
bearing a fine, fat gobbler, and away he went, careless of 
the trail of feathers the dragging carcass made. 


THE BUYING EN 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


DECORATION 


a country general store, took hold of a 

tiny bookshop in a city of several hun- 
dred thousand people. Indeed, it was hardly 
a bookshop, but rather a circulating library operating in 
a hole-in-the-wall, scarcely known in its own neighbor- 
hood, much less to the book trade. 

To-day that shop is a retail bookstore that dominates 
the business in its city, and has a reputation among pub- 
lishers, jobbers and book-salesmen all over the country. 
The young man has built it up from nothing, partly 
through management and salesmanship, partly through 
audacity, but chiefly through the ways in which he has 
bought stock. 

Retail bookselling is assumed to be one of the decayed 
trades. Go ask the scholarly bookseller of the old school 
whether his son is to continue the business, and the reply 
is, probably, “‘ Not if he can get a job running a trolley 
car!” The budding poet finds a publisher who brings out 
his first slim volume of sonnets. Critics review it widely. 
But few copies are sold. The poet blames the publisher, 
the publisher blames the decayed retail book trade, the 
retail bookseller blames the department store, which sells 
popular novels at ninety-eight cents and lets serious works 
go hang. Conditions grow worse—apparently. 

As a matter of fact, though, they were just as bad when 
this young man took hold of the little circulating library 
and moved it into a larger store down street where it could 
be seen and have room to grow. 

The retail bookseller of the old school was usually a 
well-read man, with bookish tastes. This young man was 
handicapped by poor sight, which prevented his reading 
very much. Instead of studying what was inside books, 
therefore, he studied the people who bought books, and 
likewise the people who sold them. 

Down in the country general store he had learned that 
the chief handicap a small merchant in any line works 
under is that of being out of touch with the great mer- 
chandise centres—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis— where commodities are not only made and assem- 
bled wholesale, but may also be seen in the large stores, 
together with the best retail practice. Having now come 
up to an important, second-rate city he was in position to 
benefit by this close contact. To be sure, it was not a pub- 
lishing centre. But publishers’ salesmen stopped there to 
display samples at the hotels. 

As a rule, his competitors waited for salesmen to come 
and drag them down to the sample-room, or waited for 
them to bring a few samples around to their stores. 

“Here’s a novel by a new author that we think will 
rank among the best sellers this winter,” said the salesman. 

“Never heard of it before,” grunted the competitor. 

“Why, of course you haven’t—it’s a new book, and 
won’t be published till next month.” 


ee years ago a young man, trained in 
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“You-all kin see for yourself what he done,” cried the 
cook, gloriously profane, next morning. ‘‘He knowed 
that was thar all the time an’ simply sprung it. Got that 
lil’ ol’ gobbler, too; last one I had.” 

“Ki-yotes is shore smart,’”’ agreed the straw boss. 
‘Smart as humans, I reckon.” 

“Smart as humans?” retorted the cook contemptuously. 
“Why, ol’ Dick is a human.” 

“That’s so,” said the straw boss thoughtfully. 
they’s smarter, then; smart as a good hoss.”’ 

“That ol’ ki-yote an’ me’s been fightin’ for three year. 
I nearly had him once; but he chawed his foot off—they’s 
that treacherous. Only last week I set a rooster in that 
mesquite tree thar, an’ put trapsallround. He had to step 
in one to git that bird. Know what he done?” 

The cook’s voice rose to a howl. 

**T’'ll eat my shirt if he didn’t go off an’ git a friend, who 
sprung a trap an’ got caught. Then ol’ Scartoe jumps in 
an’ gits th’ rooster.” 

“Ever try poison?” 

‘Won't touch it. He kin smell strych-nine farther’n he 
kin see. Ate some once an’ nearly died, I reckon, for I seen 
th’ place where he was took sick. Every trap I set, he done 
scratches stones or sticks on to it until he springsthe thing.” 

The straw boss, riding to a division camp the next day, 
came upon Scartoe trying to imitate a rock as he slept on 
the brow of a hill. The rider had no gun, no six-shooter, 
but got down his rope and rode toward the sleeper care- 
lessly, so as not to alarm him. The coyote let him ap- 
proach within thirty yards, then awoke to yawn. But he 
was wrong in his estimate of the straw boss, because that 
worthy gentleman, hot with the memory of last night’s 
indignity, let out a whoop, and gave chase. Before he 
could warm up into anything like his usual form, a rope 
sped through the air and encircled Scartoe’s neck. 


“Well, 
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“Well, when our customers ask for it we’ll order a few 
copies,” said the competitor, and so bought his stock 
chiefly by mail, with delays, following on after demand as 
an accessory after the fact. 

But this young man made a point of getting down to see 
a salesman before the latter’s trunks were up from the 
depot. He wanted to know the salesmen and wanted them 
to know him and be interested in him and his business. 
Coming from the country not so very long ago, part of this 
was just healthy, human curiosity about men who repre- 
sented the thundering big houses down East. But there 
was a more practical motive—the better they knew him 
the better his credit. And there was still another motive, 
after that, even more practical. 

As for customers, he watched them closely, served them, 
talked with them, gauged their tastes, and as nearly as pos- 
sible, without running it into a wooden system, divided 
them into broad groups. There was the girl group that 
liked “‘ Elsie stories,” for example. There was a business 
group that wanted technical books. There was one group 
of women who read to be entertained, and another that 
belonged to women’s clubs. These groups corresponded 
somewhat to the various chowder clubs and lodges in a 
politician’s district; and just asa politician makes nomina- 
tions with a view to getting out all the Hebrew or Irish 
vote, so this bookseller bought stock. 


The Handicap of Technical Knowledge 


HE curse of the retail book business is said to be mul- 

tiplicity of titles. The dealer who doesn’t buy in a way 
that centres his stock on about one-fiftieth the different 
books publishers want to sell him would soon be swamped 
in dead stock. This season a dozen leading publishers 
bring out a hundred books on new subjects by unknown 
authors. One in the hundred makes a tremendous suc- 
cess. Next season every publisher has imitations of that 
best seller. If the bookdealer buys wrong he may miss 
the success and stock up with the imitations. Or the imi- 
tations may eat up his profits on the success, and much of 
his other business besides. 

In buying, this young man used all his knowledge of his 
customers, and all the information he could gather from 
salesmen, to determine what was going to be most success- 
ful the coming season, not over the country as a whole, but 
right there in his own shop. A new Nature-book was 
shown him one season, for example—the very first of that 
long list of. Nature-books written to send people back to 
farm and suburban life. It.looked good. A large propor- 
tion of his customers bought outdoor books, and the city’s 
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It was nothing new to him and he knew the parry. 
Before the noose could tighten and jerk him into eternity, 
Scartoe took one slashing bite at it and the rope parted, 
cut clean. Next moment the coyote had mingled with 
the scenery. 

He was a serious-minded animal, yet he permitted him- 
self some diversions. When his wife found the remains of 
the beef, Scartoe realized that there was a round-up in 
progress, which meant food in plenty, and he took to fol- 
lowing the outfit from camp to camp, singing to them 
about nine o’clock every night, and again before the dawn. 
They showed their appreciation by taking pot shots at 
him with a .30-30; but he bore a charmed life. He 
managed to pick up much good meat by this association, 
too, as the outfit killed a heifer every other day, and left 
enough to feed half a dozen coyotes. Sometimes he had to 
scare away foolish cows or steers, which, attracted by the 
smell of blood, would be holding moaning wakes over the 
hide; and always he had to be on the watch for the buz- 
zards, or they. would forestall him. 

Lightly footing it about camp one night, he startled a 
work-horse, himself a night prowler, bent on stealing buns 
from the chuck-wagon which he helped to haul during the 
day. A coyote would never attack a horse alone, placing 
too much value on his life; but this beast was a young, 
inexperienced creature and did not know that. With a 
snort of dismay, he whirled about and dashed away. 
Pleased with himself, Scartoe gave chase in pure sport, 
precisely as a playful dog would have done. Twice around 
the camp they ran, then through it, stampeding twenty- 
eight staked horses, and smashing the guy-ropes of the 
fly, which fell on the cook, who never claimed to be a 
Christian,and had no fears of an after-life. Had there beena 
night-herd, Scartoe would have scored the greatest of his 
triumphs. (Continued on Page 52) 


THE SMALL 
MERCHANT 


suburbs were being rapidly developed. So he 
centred on that work to the exclusion of 
many others of which he might have sold a 
half-dozen. He bought two hundred and 
fifty copies. Frequently the dealer who can sell that many 
copies will order them a dozen at a time, stringing his pur- 
chases over a whole winter. Not this young man. He 
bought two hundred and fifty in one order. Thus he got 
enough goods to make an impressive display. He also got 
something else as a result of his endeavors to interest sales- 
men in himself and show them that it was a marked advan- 
tage to have a new book brought out on such a scale, in a 
shop like his. j 

“See here, Watson,” said he to the publisher’s repre- 
sentative, “I’m putting a good deal of money and confi- 
dence behind this book, because I know my trade wants it. 
But you’ve got to do something for me. How much are 
your people willing to spend for special newspaper adver- 
tising of this book right in my town?” 

The salesman didn’t know—that lay with the house. 

“Well, get your house on the wire and find out.” 

The upshot was a tidy little newspaper campaign in 
local papers the week the book was published. It cleared 
out his stock, and by the time competitors woke up and 
ordered a dozen copies he was selling another two hundred 
and fifty. 

Practically all his buying was done on this plan. With 
new books he pushed a few titles. With “list’”’ books that 
people buy year after year, such as dictionaries and cook- 
books, he centred stock in departments. One of the most 
profitable of these was devoted to Bibles and prayer-books, 
for he made that department a real fixture in the business 
instead of an annex, kept full stocks, and stimulated it 
with timely devotional books. During five years this mer- 
chant’s judgment has been so sound that he has raised to 
himself, out in the stockroom, only one solitary ‘‘monu- 
ment.” In bookselling a ‘‘monument”’ is a stock of copies 
of some work that was much easier to buy than to sell. 

One of the worst clothing buyers in the United States, it 
is said, is the man who selects stock for a large men’s 
clothing store in a manufacturing city. He knows men’s 
clothing from fleece to rag-bag. He has operated a sewing- 
machine himself, been a “‘sweater” and also “sweated.” 
His present employer took him from the cutting-bench on 
the assumption that his shrewd knowledge of how clothes 
were made would fit him to be a buyer. 

One of the best clothing buyers in the country is pro- 
prietor of a competing establishment in that same town. 
His ideas on the technical making of goods are probably 
hazy.. To fool him in fabrics and workmanship would be 
easy enough, because his whole training has been acquired 
in retail stores, selling clothes. 

If there is one thing certain in this world it is that good 
merchandise of every kind has a definite fascination—a 

















power to arouse, on sight and touch, the desire of posses- 
sion. Some commodities appeal to self—clothes, for 
instance. Again, the appeal is to affection for others—it 
isn’t difficult to sell a woolly lamb to the man whose first 
baby now says “‘Goo.”” Commodities cover every human 
class, condition and interest. Well-bought merchandise 
is highly contagious, as any one may realize by walking 
through a big store. 

Now, when the first clothing buyer selects stock he is 
absorbed in goods, linings, seams and buttonholes. He 
knows so much about details of workmanship, and so little 
about selling, that he never pictures a suit on a customer. 
And so the establishment he purchases for, while holding 
its great trade among bargain-hunters and men who buy 
a suit once in two or three years, is practically at a stand- 
still in point of growth. He hasn’t added a thousand 
dollars in new patronage. 

The other buyer, on the contrary, makes purchases with 
nothing but this fascination of merchandise in mind. 
Buttonholes and seams he leaves to manufacturers, because 
he deals with reputable houses. Every suit he fingers is 
ordered or rejected on its selling qualities—as his eye takes 
in the whole effect of style and color he mentally sells that 
suit to his customers at home, or decides that it isn’t his 
kind of stock. This clothier is building a fine trade among 
the discriminating people of his town, and every season his 
purchases are larger. 

Side by side with the big department stores in our cities 
to-day can be found hundreds of successful retail shops 
devoted to restricted lines of merchandise. New York is 
filled with prosperous small retailers, and Chicago and 
Philadelphia; while in some cities, like Boston, the depart- 
ment stores have made slow progress. Side by side with 
the prosperous small stores will be found, too, many hun- 
dreds of unsuccessful ones, and proprietors of these bitterly 
maintain that department stores (in the country it is the 
mail-order house) have killed opportunity. 

The retailer has one essential that no department store 
has thus far developed—good personal service. He serves 
customers himself, or works daily with his clerks. Witha 
foundation like that it only remains for him to be a shrewd 
buyer, and he can hold trade, downtown or in a neighbor- 
hood, and get more. 

The small merchant is not always a shrewd buyer, how- 
ever. Much of his stock is carried passively. It is not so 
much what people want as what he thinks they ought to 
have. Hedoes not strictly sell, but, rather, lets people come 
into the store and try to make purchases. When he is 
aggressive it will often be in wrong directions. Instead of 
following demand intelligently and stocking goods that 
people want, he buys for the most favorable prices and 
terms, and carries merchandise that figures out the best 
paper profits. This last trait is so ingrained in many small 
merchants that they provide a universal dumping-ground 
for all the old tin cans and dead cats of commerce. Again, 
his stock may be well selected, but pitched on a level too 
high or too low for his community. 


The Fate of the Little Alarm Clock 


YOUNG man from Boston opened a haberdashery shop 
in a New England factory town. His personal tastes 
were those of Harvard. He bought stock according to his 
personal tastes. There was a limited university patronage 
in that town. He got it. Some of the factory operatives 
were dandies, and susceptible of education. He soon had 
these buying better clothes. But in the whole community 
there wasn’t enough of his personal kind of trade to keep a 
shop alive. And so a business with excellent merchandise, 
such as would have been successful in a larger city, even- 
tually went into bankruptcy. 





Investigate the retailer who buys to good advantage, 
and he will invariably be found operating on good informa- 
tion. On the other hand, look into the dealer who has 
actually turned a comfortable profit on volume of trade 
during the year, only to find his profit tied up in unsala- 
ble stock. This merchant has neither had his cake nor 
eaten it. He is probably buying according to his personal 
opinions. 

Perhaps he noticed that there was a little inquiry for 
dollar alarm clocks. The most reliable clock in the market 
costs seventy-five cents wholesale—best quality, and 
made by a famous house that stands behind it with a guar- 
antee. Along comes a cheap jobber’s salesman, however, 
and shows a clock costing only fifty cents wholesale. One 
means a profit of thirty-three per cent., the othera hundred. 
Believing he can sell the latter, he orders a dozen. 

“Tf you'll take six dozen,” says the salesman, “there’s 
an extra five per cent. discount.” 

He takes six dozen. A large amount of capital, propor- 
tionately, is thus tied up. The clocks do not sell fast, for 
where he sells a dozen a month, his competitor, handling 
the famous dollar clock, sells a dozen a week, on quality 
and reputation of goods. At the rate of a dozen a month 
he has to wait nearly three months before he begins to 
make any profit at all, whereas the other merchant, order- 
ing a dozen at a time, pockets his profit every week. 

That is one way of buying according to opinion. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of cheap junk is made 
and imported every year, for sale to merchants who adhere 
to this opinion—that people ought to buy whatever figures 
the best paper profit and brings the largest discount. A 
walk through any minor retail street will show this mer- 
chandise, gathering dust on shelves and in windows. 


The Druggist and the Toothbrush 


GAIN, the merchant who thoroughly understands and 

follows the principle of moderate profit on a large 

turnover of salable stock will still purchase according to 
his opinions of his customers. 

There are two drug stores a few blocks apart in a pros- 
perous residential section of a certain city. One druggist 
buys stock on the assumption that his public wants only 
the best grades. His is an aristocratic shop. Tooth- 
brushes with him begin at about twenty-five cents retail 
and run up past a dollar. The other druggist, how- 
ever, isn’t so sure that his neighborhood is aristocratic. 
He knows, too, that it isn’t a tenement district. Not 
having very definite beliefs about his public he purchases a 
wider range of toothbrushes. His cheapest retails for 
eight cents, and the whole line runs upward at ten cents, 
fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, twenty-eight, thirty, thirty- 
five. 

The first druggist buys his toothbrushes in large lots 
every three months, ordering so many dozen at twenty-five 
cents, so many at thirty-five, so many at fifty. Until his 
whole stock is manifestly running out of important grades 
he will not order again. In comes a woman who wants a 
thirty-five-cent brush with very soft bristles, a ventilating 
back and a hole in the handle to hang it up by. When the 
druggist goes to get it he finds that he is out of just that 
sort of brush. 

“Here is an extra soft brush at twenty-five cents,” he 
says. 

“‘T want something better,’’ replies the customer, “and 
besides, there isn’t a hole in the handle.”’ 

“This fifty-cent brush will give you satisfaction—we 
sell a great many of them, and never have any complaints.”’ 

“‘That’s more than I want to pay,” is the objection. 

Every day the small merchant in all lines, whether in 
city or country, is turning trade away by just this process, 
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and customers go to department stores and mail-order 
houses, where assortments are complete. 

Now, the other pharmacist in that neighborhood orders 
almost daily. His orders are not large. He merely keeps 
track of stock, keeps his assortments complete and lets the 
wholesale house carry stock for him—which is what 
wholesale houses are for. 

Keeping track of stock isn’t difficult, with a simple card 
record properly devised and set running. Yet in some 
lines of business a merchant religiously fills out assort- 
ments in one variety of goods and wholly neglects other 
lines. Years ago the manufacturers of men’s collars 
drummed into haberdashers the necessity for complete 
stocks—coliar trade is lost every time a clerk finds a size or 
style missing. The haberdashers have postal forms, and 
order collars daily. Yet in this trade it is nothing unusual 
for a merchant to keep his collar stock in excellent order 
and tolerate ragged assortments in shirts, underwear or 
hosiery. 

Being Johnny-on-the-spot is about half the art of 
retailing. 

Some years ago two young drug clerks opened a shop 
on very slender capital. Pick stock as shrewdly as they 
could, there were still a good many holes in their assort- 
ments after all their money had been spent and all their 
credit utilized. From the very outset they had the reputa- 
tion of carrying what was asked for, or getting it immedi- 
ately. During the first year, when a customer came in and 
asked for some article not in stock, they gave him a chair 
and newspaper and sat him down contentedly. 

““Three minutes is all we want—have it here before the 
next car passes.” 

And they soon had it there. 

Was this little, new shop near the wholesale district? 

Not at all—far from the centre of town. 

Where did they get the goods, then? 

Why, bought them of their competitors right in that 
neighborhood. 

Retail buying is based so solidly on accurate information 
both of merchandise and customers, that nowadays many 
progressive, small merchants in the larger cities let the 
department stores gather information for them. 


Side Lights From Department Stores 


T MUST be remembered that the department store has 
few opinions about either merchandise or the public, but 
is a huge machine for finding out what people want, and 
getting it at attractive prices. The small merchant com- 
plains of department-store competition, not realizing how 
bitterly these big establishments compete with one another. 
A department buyer lays in stock to be sold next month. 
It can be relied upon that those goods are the pick of the 
world, bought for the highest degree of salability, irre- 
spective of price, profit, discount. Even if the department 
store makes nothing on the goods it will have them. When 
the buyer has exercised his best judgment, then comes the 
merchandise man to compare his goods with those in other 
stores. Buyers in other stores are watching, too. Goods 
and information are the best obtainable. To arrive at this 
result the department store has organized buying machin- 
ery that no small merchant could adapt, even in a minor 
way. 

But, the moment the big store puts goods on the counters, 
all the results of this costly machinery are laid bare to the 
small merchant who will take the trouble to go shopping. 
To-day the small merchants in large cities realize this, and 
it is not unusual to see them inspecting stock in the depart- 
ment stores. Sometimes clerks will freely give names of 
jobbers or manufacturers from whom goods were obtained. 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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THE HONORABLE MADGE 


The Girl in the Young Sage Coat, the Forced 
Rhubarb Dress and the Merry Widow Hat 


place your 

Father will go 
to to play golf in, 
and unless you play 
yourself’ you’re 
obliged to get into 
mischief in those 
entrancing parts of 
the woods and fields 
where trespassers 
will be persecuted. 
I hated golf, and 
there wasn’t a tennis 
lawn or a decent 
cricket pitch for 
miles, for you can’t 
play on a hill like 
the side of a house, 
and Martin was over 
at the links all day, 
and even Mildred 
had let herself be 
converted to golf on 
account of the doc- 
tor’s being so good- 
looking and evi- 
dently struck. She’s 
been very trying 
since she put her hair 
up. I’m glad I’m 
only twelve. 

Martin isn’t really 
keenonanything but 
footer and cricket, I’m thankful to say, but he’d happened 
to fall in love lately with a person quite impossibly con- 
nected with dressmaking, or hats, or something equally 
low; and Father suddenly packed us all off to the country, 
and said it was because it was my holidays, if you please, 
and I wanted a thorough change! 

Mother hates the country, and I wanted to be ina little, 
rocking boat on a blue, windy sea, and Mildred hates the 
sea and wanted to go to Brighton, and Martin said he 
didn’t want to leave London at all just then; but Father 
—well, you know what Father is! And the girl who makes 
hats, or whatever it is, was beginning to make a fool of 
Martin, he said, and he was going to take time by the 
forelock and plunge him among other distractions. 

It ended in all of us going, of course, but we none of us 
pretended that we liked it, and you’d have thought, to 
look at it, that, if it was distraction he wanted, Green- 
warrens was the last place on the earth. Mother said it 
was outrageous for the Hydro to charge twelve-and-six a 
day each for rooms; and why call it a Hydro when there 
wasn’t a bath in the place except the common kinds, and 
not nearly enough of them? Mildred said if the worst 
came to the worst she should just let herself go, and 
Father would only have himself to thank for it. 

Martin said nothing much, because he has to 
obey Father as long as he’s in the office and wants 
to be a junior partner soon, and well enough off to 
get married; but he was awfully cross about his 
meals, and he said the Hydro guests were unforgiv- 
able blots on the face of Nature, and chiefly com- 
posed of disappointed Suffragettes who had made 
home too hot for them. 

I suppose his lady is interested in nothing but 
frills. 

Greenwarrens was a dull hole. We used to go 
down to the station every morning to see the eleven 
o'clock start for town, and again at half-past six to 
see the five o’clock come in, and stare at the new 
arrivals rushing at the Hydro bus. 

We happened, Don and I, to be hanging about 
the railings, waiting for Father to buy papers, when 
the first exciting-looking person we’d seen turned 
up, and when Father came back he looked at her, 
too, deeply, and said she seemed as if she might be 
the kind of person to wake the Hydro up. We said 
we were glad of it, and what kind of person? And 
then Mildred sauntered up to us and joined in, 
and Father said: ‘‘ Well, we’ve got our papers—let’s 
go back”; but Mildred was interested in the per- 
son’s clothes and wouldn’t move, so we had to wait 
for her. 

The stranger was rather short, but she wore a 
very large hat, a tremendous hat, and Mildred said 
it was the kind called “ Merry Widow,” and that 
her new one was going to be something like it, only 
less exaggerated. It seemed to be made of purple 
straw and roofed in with a perfect forest of green 
leaves and a tower of roses, pink and purple, and 


[2 the sort of 


She Looked 
Awfully Tired 


something 
Father calls 
puce. Mil- 
Cell ashe thie Like 8° 2A .2 
color of her dress was the new pinkish shade called ‘‘ Forced 
Rhubarb,” and that the long linen coat. was Directoire, and 
a lovely shade of “‘ Young Sage.’”’ But I thought she looked 
awfully tired, and seemed such a thin little creature—all 
drooping on one side, asif her hat was top-heavy, and her 
arms dragging with big parcels; but we all noticed how big 
and black her eyes were, and what a pretty kind of smile 
she had at the back of them, in spite of her tiredness. And 
Don said she was ripping. He’s only fourteen, but he 
always notices a girl’s eyes. 

I never saw any one look so tired; and then, suddenly, 
three boys, who’d been hanging about the gate, swooped 
on to the platform and seized her parcels and caught hold 
of her arms ‘one each side, and one of them hugged her 
before the whole platform, and the Merry Widow hat 
collapsed over her ear, and her dress trailed, and Don said 
that the Young Sage would very soon become Old Mud. 

We trooped off up the lane behind them, and the Hydro 
bus started off, and drove us all into the hedge as usual, 
and it was rather a blow to see that queer party turn off 
at Four Lanes instead of going straight on to the Hydro; 
and although Father said it was quite as well, for she cer- 
tainly looked anything but respectable in that hat, I 
know he was disappointed, and so was Don. Mildred 
said she was the sort of person who would be sure to dress 
properly for dinner, and perhaps something different every 
night, instead of the dull, soft blouse of Sunday muslin 
compromise which was customary at the Hydro. Father 
said, very likely, but it would be bad form if she did; and 
Mildred said what was the good of bringing three evening 
frocks if one was never allowed to wear them, because 
other people chose to be frumpy? 

Father said there was a Cinderella every Saturday, and 
what more did she want? and J said: ‘‘ Why not wear 
your new pink to-night, Milly, and chance it? Mother 
can’t be disagreeable till we go up to bed, and she might be 
that anyhow,” and Father said we mustn’t speak like that 
about our Mother, and Mildred rounded on me like a cat 
and asked who'd be there to see it, anyhow? 

I turned to Don in disgust. 

“‘Oh, come on!” said I. ‘‘ Let’s go and see the cows.” 

Don said: “ Rather”; so we both did a move. There’s 
something about the way grown-ups talk that gets on my 
nerves, and the stupidest country occupation sometimes 
becomes a relief from it. 

I thought Martin looked awfully sad at dinnertime, and 
both Don and I felt mad with Father for being so hard- 
hearted with him, and we tried to buck him up as much as 


“You Want Me to Marry Your Son?” the Honorable Madge Asked Softly 
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we could, and 
told himall 
FRED Cc. YOR Ww Sheet the 

new people. 
When we described the Merry Widow hat he looked inter- 
ested, and, as Father said afterward, he can’t be very bad 
if the mere suggestion of a fresh girl can arouse him from 
his infernal (he did say infernal) bad temper. 

Father doesn’t realize what Greenwarrens is driving us 
to. He forgets that we have not got to the golf state of 
mind yet. Why, Martin even scorns hockey, and when I 
tell you that the deepest reproach he can give it is to say 
it is only a game for rough golfers, I leave you to judge of 
his state of mind about golf itself. 

And day after day he wearily carried his clubs up the 
hill to the moors, and crawled around the links obediently, 
while we knew his heart was in London with that girl. 
Martin’s an awfully decent chap, you know. I don’t know 
how Father came to have a son so different and yet so 
enormously nice. Don says he feels he could even caddie 
for him, only if he did Father would expect him to do it 
for him as well. And Father’s golf is chronic, not a last 
revenge of despair like Martin’s; and it doesn’t do to 
create a precedent. 

The next morning Father felt liverish and didn’t go up 
on the links, but went for a stern bicycle ride instead with 
Don, and Martin went off alone. He didn’t come in to 
lunch, but sent his caddie for sandwiches; and when 
Father and I went up after tea we were rather flabber- 
gasted to see him in the distance going round with a girl 
in a white frock. He hadn’t seemed to take to the Hydro 
girls at all. He said they were so easy to get on with. I 
was a little disappointed in him myself. Falling in love is 
a silly sort of business at the best of times, and when it 
isn’t inconsolable—what’s the good of it? We-could see 
that they were on friendly terms already, and when we 
realized that it really was the Merry Widow girl my 
breath was nearly taken away, and Father said: ‘“‘ The 
young dog!” and that rapid wasn’t the word. But he 
looked pleased for all that. 

One of the boys we had seen at the station was caddying 
for her, and they were all laughing like mad; and though 
we came upon them pretty suddenly, and saw how differ- 
ent and dowdy even she looked without the hat, we seemed 
to be drawn in and laughing at nothing before we knew 
where we were, and with my own ears I heard Father 
inviting the young stranger to go round with him to-- 
morrow morning. She had black hair, very soft and loose 
and blown into little ducky curls all round her ears, and 
there was a tomato-colored velvet ribbon run across the 
top of her head and through the side waves somehow, and 
she wore a shabbyish, holland frock and very worn-out 
shoes. She seemed all eyes and hair and red, smil- 
ing lips, and she was laughing and chattering and 
smiling at Father and taking no more notice of 
Martin at all, just as if Father was the first inter- 
esting man she’d ever come across. 

We all had an awful lot to say about her at dinner 
afterward, and Mother didn’t think it quite nice, 
this tendency of the modern age to waive the neces- 
sity of formal introduction, and, although Martin 
rudely said ‘“‘ Tommy-rot!”’ tothat, we could see that 
he had cheered up considerably. Don said in a low 
voice that it didn’t seem to matter who the girl was 
when you got to the blithering age; but he was 
listening intently all the same to what we said 
about the Merry Widow girl. 

“You all think you’re jolly clever,’ said he at 
last, in superior tones, “but you really know noth- 
ing about any of them. I’m the only one with any 
reliable information about the family.” 

Martin isn’t often snarky, but he remarked then, 
in a cold voice, that he objected to backstairs glean- 
ings about any one, and Father said, certainly — Don 
had better get on with his‘fish before it was cold, 
and what had he heard? 

‘*T’ve been talking to her half-brothers,’’ said Don 
with dignity. ‘‘There’s not much backstairs about 
them, I can tell you. Harrow, that’s all; and heaps 
of blue-blooded relations, though all their parents 
are dead. Their sister’s a most important person. 
She’s the Honorable Madge.” 

Martin started and opened his mouth suddenly 
to speak, then shut it as suddenly and Father said: 

“The Honorable Madge what?” 

“T don’t know,” said Don loftily. ‘I didn’t ask. 
I’m not such an outsider. I couldn’t help the kid 














babbling on. The boysaren’t Honorable at all. They’ve 
taken a cottage here for the holidays because it’s cheap. 
They’re quite poor. They seem to rather revel in it.” 

“Tn the cottage?’’ Mildred asked stupidly. 

“In being poor, duffer! The youngest blighter told me 
that their sister writes.” : 

“Writes!” Father said in horror; and Mother said, ah, 
that accounted for the extraordinary clothes; and Mildred 
asked: ‘‘ Writes what?” 

But Don was getting a bit sick by then of the way his 
news was received, so he pinched me and said: “Come on, 
Peg—let’s get out of this”; so we cleared off before more 
could be said, and before Mother remembered to tell us 
what time we were to be in. 

They were jolly boys in spite of their shabby suits— 
those three. We chummed up with them out of pity, 
because their sister was always messing about at golf with 
Father and Martin—and Mildred got quite thick with her, 
too, and they talked for hours about the shops they bought 
their hats at, and how their new dresses were to be made. 
Even Mother was quite taken with her, and said the girl 
had a modest, practical mind, and that Birth was every- 
thing. Father and Mother do harp on Birth. I suppose 


it’s because we made all our money in tea, and our great- ° 


grandfather was a grocer in the Kensington Road. 

As for Martin, we couldn’t be sorry he was cheering up 
so, but still we hated to think him changeable. We little 
knew. 

One night he came into the drawing-room when all the 
Hydro people were luckily in the garden, and went up to 
Father and Mother with 
a white face and said: 
“Tt’s all over.” 

Mildred cried: ‘‘Oh, 
Martin!” and Mother 
said: ‘‘ What was?” 

Father got up quickly, 
very red, and said: 
“Tsn’t that tomfool busi- 
ness settled yet? It’s 
that confounded girl 
again!” 

“Dear boy,’”’ Mother 
said soothingly. ‘‘ What 
is the matter?” 

“Just this,” said Mar- 
tin fiercely. “‘She’s given 
me up. She refuses to go 
on being engaged, unless 
Father asks her to marry 
me himself. She says she 
utterly refuses to ruin my 
life and prospects, unless 
she is assured that she is 
not doing anything of the 
kind. It’s the very 
devil!” 

Mother sniffed. Mii- 
dred looked excited. 
Father stumped about in 
the window and said 
that if Martin married 
that woman it should be 
over his Father and Mother’s dead bodies, and I could 
see by Mother’s eye that she didn’t like the idea much. 

“Tf you marry her,” said Father, “you shall both 
starve. So there!” and then I cried, and Mildred cried, 
too, and Father said Thank Heaven we were alone, and 
better go upstairs before any one else came into the 
drawing-room—with our faces! 

And the next morning we had a note from poor Martin 
saying he had gone up to town because he couldn’t stand 
it any longer. It was awful. 

Father told Mother then that there was only one thing 
left to him, and went off to the moors and played golf all 
the morning with the Honorable Madge—I hope sk: . om- 
forted him. 

Now, Don and I and her young brother Gerald hap- 
pened to be lying behind a big hummock of grass talking 
footer sleepily, when a low, distinct sound of voices showed 
me that Father and the Honorable Madge were suddenly 
resting the other side of it, and their first words aroused 
such a strong interest in me that I kept quite still. The 
boys were almost asleep. I knew they'd be all right if 
they were let alone. 

“My dear child,” Father said, in a nervous sort of a 
voice, “‘I am going to ask you to help me.” 

The Honorable Madge didn’t seem, by her voice, to be 
half as surprised as I was at Father’s being driven to 
ask help of any one. 

“It’s my poor, besotted boy,” said Father warmly. 
“This wretched entanglement. I believe—I honestly 
believe—that he is now in love with you. I feel sure he 
regrets his bitter mistake deeply.” 

Silence from the Honorable Madge. 

“But he clings to his absurd sense of duty, and refuses 
to give the girl up!” 

The Honorable Madge said nothing. 





“Tf you like him well enough,” Father went on, “do 
—do pray let him see it. Let him feel that he has awa- 
kened a feeling in you which it is his duty to gratify, even 
more than his duty to that unspeakable girl.” 

“‘Upon my word!” said the Honorable Madge, and well 


she might. I shouldn’t have supposed that even Father 
could be so silly. 
“Yes,”’ said he. “If he shows you—and he can’t help 


showing you—that he has transferred his affections to 
you—so—pray do encourage him to the best of your 
power.” 

I heard a soft, little, giggling laugh, and I didn’t wonder. 

“You want me to marry your son?’ the Honorable 
Madge asked softly. 

‘Nothing would delight me more!” Father’s voice was 
husky. 

““T’m very poor, you know,” said the Honorable Madge. 
“Look at my shoes! And there are the boys, too. It’s no 
joke to keep three big schoolboys going. It’s their boots 
that worry me most.” 

“Martin,” Father said it very quickly, “will have an 
excellent business by and by. He is already on the verge 
of partnership. What is money, after all?” 

“Tt’s not so trying as the want of it,’’ said the Honor- 
able one, in a thoughtful voice. ‘‘ Certainly 

I didn’t want to hear any more. I’d suddenly realized 
that eavesdropping was dishonorable, and so I woke the 
boys, and we did a bunk down the hill and got in long 
before Father, and before Mildred and Mother had gone 
down to lunch. We found them in the lounge looking at 








“It was Because I Would Insist on Being Engaged to a Young Man Whose Father had Made His Money in Tea!" 


the new magazines that had just come in, and I saw 
directly I came up the steps from the hall that something 
new and still more awful had happened. Mildred had 
got Beauty’s World open on the table, and she and Mother 
were staring at something very hard. 

I leaned over one of Mildred’s shoulders and Don leaned 
over the other. 

It was one of those silly fashion pages with pictures of 
wasp-waisted creatures with their little fingers crooked 
elegantly, and at the top of the page in large print it said: 
“The Honorable Madge Goes to Town,’ and there just 
above it, in the middle of the page, was a little medallion 
picture of a girl in a Merry Widow hat, and it was our 
Honorable Madge! 

“Golly!” said Don. 

**My hat!” said I. 

“What J want to know,”’ Mother said sadly, ‘‘is—who 
—who is going to tell your poor Father?” 

“Not Honorable at all, really,’’ said Mildred. ‘“‘ Paid 
by the shops to write their advertisements, no doubt.” 

‘‘Who is to tell your Father ?’’ Mother said again. 

“Don’t tell him,” said I quickly. ‘“‘ We knew she wrote. 
What harm isit? She’s just as nice as she was an hour ago, 
even if she isn’t really an Honorable " 

Mildred sniffed. 

“‘Herrelationsare probably just as—as unpleasant 

‘‘ As ours?” I asked softly, and then I saw Father come 
in at the door, and I looked at Mother and Mildred, and 
I knew by their eyes exactly what they meant to be like 
to the poor thing next time they saw her; and I thought 
how jolly decent the boys were, and what fun we’d all had 
together, and I cut off as hard as I could to the cottage 
where they lived so noisily and untidily and happily 
together, and I burst in upon their minced mutton and 
rice pudding and said: “Fly!” 
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Madge, Honorable no longer, smiled at me in the way 
that makes you feel as if you could die for her, and said: 
“Fly? Why, and where to? And won’t you have some 
lunch with us? Do!” 

“There isn’t time for you to have your lunch,” I cried. 
“You can catch the two o’clock, if you’re quick. Mother's 
been reading Beauty’s World, and she knows all.” 

She went rather pale at first—then she laughed and 
said: 

““Well—why not? Does she mind?” 

I stared. How little she knew my parents. 

“Frightfully,” I cried. ‘‘ There’s going to be an awful 
bust-up if you don’t do a move!”” My language became 
the kind I used chiefly when alone with Don, but I had not 
time to mince words. And that reckless girl only laughed. 

“‘Well, I can’t fly anywhere till I’ve had some food,” 
said she lightly. ‘Join in, there’s a dear.” 

By that time the boys had found me a plate and a chair 
in their curiously involved kitchen, and to refuse again 
would have been too rude; so I just wired in, and we had 
a really good talk about cricket and other interesting 
things, so different from home. No one mentioned hats 
or books or other people’s disagreeable domestic affairs. 
And then Madge tidied her hair and shook out her skirt 
and hunted around for a hat till she found a sailor some- 
where under a pile of coats, and then she said: 

** Now for the flight. We'll have a go at the Hydro first 
—just to see how the land lies.” 

I cried out in horror, and all the way down the lane I 
did my level best to explain to that reckless girl exactly 
what Father and Mother 
can be like when they 
aren't pleased with you, 
but nothing moved her. 

There’s a little arbor 
place in the Hydro gar- 
den that we command- 
eered the first day we got 
there, and I knew that 
they’d all be sitting there 
now, talking things over; 
so I said: ‘ Well, if you 
want a good bust-up 
you're going the right 
way to get it”; and I led 
the wayacrossthe croquet 
lawn to the arbor. 

They were all there, 
sitting around the little 
table, and I went in and 
flopped down beside 
Mildred. Madge came 
slowly after me and stood 
in the doorway laughing, 
with the Virginia creeper 
touching her hair and 
streaks of sun on her face 
and frock. She did look 
daring. Therewasasortof 
gallant, fearless air about 
her that made Don and 
me feel as if we'd stand 
by her till all was blue. 

Father put down his papér and scowled at her. Mother 
went red and looked away. Mildred said in a weak, little 
voice: ‘‘Won’t you—won’t you sit down?” 

“This morning” — Madge looked straight at Father— 
“you asked me to do my best to marry your son, didn’t 
you?” 

Father said: “Hum!” and cleared his throat, but 
Mother looked awfully surprised. So did Mildred. I was 
the only one, you see, who knew of that interesting inter- 
view on the moor. 

“T’ve been thinking it over’’—Madge was laughing 
softly all the time she spoke—‘“and I think on the whole 
I shall accept your kind offer.” 

Father sat up and looked very red. 

“Offer!” he said. ‘‘ Offer of what?” 

“Of Martin’s hand and heart, of course.”” She pretended 
to be surprised at his denseness. I’ve never seen Father 
look so silly. 

There was a copy of Beauty’s World on the tabie, 
and she picked it up and opened it at the page where 
the Honorable Madge goes to town. “It isn’t very like 
me,”’ she said, “‘ but you know now what I do for my living. 
I go up on Tuesdays and look at the frocks and hats in the 
big shops and take sketches of them, and on Wednesdays 
I stay at home and write my page for Beauty’s World and 
draw the fashion plates. That’s how I earn my living. It 
isn’t a very noble calling. I do pictures like this for other 
papers, too. It is good of you to be so nice to me when 
you know the awful truth.” 

She was looking straight at Father all the time, and he 
grunted, and stuttered, and tried to speak, and I could 
see that he was longing to work himself into a rage. 
Madge was speaking in a sad voice, yet her eyes were 
laughing at us all the time. I never saw such eyes as 
hers. (Concluded on Page 48) 
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Rich Women’s Investments 


WCMAN once sought the advice of 

a well-known New York banker 

about investing hermoney. The 
financier asked her how much return she expected. 

“*T want at least ten per cent.,’’ said the woman. 

“Don’t you think that is rather high?” re- 
sponded the banker. 

“Well, you see,” rejoined the woman, “I haven’t 
much, and I’ve got to get a good deal for it.” 

This answer is typical of the average woman 
investor’s state of mind. The instinct to take a 
chance is strong within her if there is a prospect 
of big return. On the other hand, the rich woman 
almost invariably seeks security of principal first, 
and is ordinarily content with a small yield, 
providing the capital involved is safe. The invest- 
ments, therefore, of rich women and the employ- 
ment of their surplus income provide, save in the 
cases when they take flyers in foreign titles, a very 
heipful lesson for people with funds to invest. 

Many rich women have simply inherited their 
husband’s investments, but it sometimes takes 
more ability to keep a fortune than to acquire it. 
These women have the best advice that money can 
buy, and their advisers are lawyers, trustees or in- 
vestment bankers. In many instances the rules 
of the founders of the fortunes are followed. Few 
women have the courage or the efficiency to make 
their own investments. But when they do, as in 
the case of Mrs. Hetty Green, they develop quali- 
ties of sagacity and shrewdness that sometimes 
make them a match for the most astute and far- 
sighted men financiers. 

Most people do not realize, perhaps, how woman 
has invaded the general investment field. Ten 
years ago the number of women stockholders in 
our corporations was not large; to-day, forty-five 
per cent. of the stock in American railroads alone 
is owned by women. Take the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for example. The stockholders of this system aggregate 
fifty-nine thousand, and of this number twenty-six thou- 
sand, or nearly one-half, are women. The number of 
women stockholders in the big so-called standard invest- 
ment railroads is larger than in the less stable systems. 

The same is true of stockholders in national banks. 
Less than five years ago one-third of the three hundred and 
eighteen thousand holders of national bank steck were 
women. Now they comprise nearly one-half. 


Women Plungers Bad Losers 


T ISestimated that altogether there are two million dif- 
ferent stockholders in the corporations of the United 
States. Of this army of investors not less than seven 
hundred thousand are women. When you include the 
women who have savings or other kinds of bank accounts, 
or who pay premiums on life insurance, you find that 
the total number of them, whe have money out working 
for them in some way, reaches the amazing figure of 
nearly seven millions. 

Some of these women investors have found that the 
way to conservatism in the employment of their money lies 
through costly experience in Wall Street. Few of them 
succeed as speculators, despite the fact that a woman is 
by temperament a born speculator. From the days of 
Woodhull, Claflin & Co., Wall Street’s first and most 
spectacular firm of women brokers, who were backed by 
“Commodore” Vanderbilt, down to Mrs. Ella Reader, 
who yearned to be the female Lawson, and who had no 
backing save her own nerve, the woman speculator and 
trader has fared badly in the Street. 

Although many of the fortunes of rich women have 
been made in speculation, the fortunes to-day are kept 
out of speculation and are invested in safe, interest-bearing 
bonds and mortgages. Now and then a woman gets on 
the right side of the market, but she is either the wife, 
relative or friend of a big operator who is in a pool, or the 
private secretary of one of the chieftains of finance, who 
gets a tip straight from headquarters. Sometimes these 
tips go wrong. 

Ask any stockbroker about women’s accounts and he 
sums up the whole situation when he says: 

“‘We don’t want women customers. They are bad 
losers.” 

Before going into the investments of rich women it 
might be interesting, possibly, first to find out who our 
richest woman is. There are three very rich women in 
the United States, but it is generally conceded that the 
largest single fortune owned by any woman is that of 
Mrs. Russell Sage, whose wealth is estimated to-be from 
eighty to one hundred million dollars. Second, perhaps, 
is Mrs. Hetty Green, whose fortune is believed to range 
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from fifty to sixty million dollars. Third in order comes 
Mrs. Anna Weightman Walker Penfield, of Philadelphia, 
who inherited the entire fortune of her father, the ‘‘ Quaker 
Quinine King,” and whose wealth was not less than forty 
million dollars. Mrs. Green and Mrs. Penfield are keen, 
alert business women, and not only know every detail of 
the conduct and conservation of their fortunes, but have 
aided materially in developing and increasing them. 

One result of the phenomenal prosperity which con- 
tinued up to the panic of 1907 has been the large increase 
in the number of rich women. Formerly, a woman 
millionaire was a sort of oddity, and she was pointed out 
on the streets; now, nearly every town boasts of at least 
one. These women are coming to be an important factor 
in the investment business, for they are creating a growing 
market for safe securities. 

Of course, our most active woman investor is Mrs. 
Hetty Green. In a previous article on How Millionaires 
Invest Their Surplus Income I showed in detail what 
her investments were and how she made them. More 
than one wealthy woman has followed Mrs. Green’s rules, 
which, summed up, are: ‘‘Put your money in bonds, 
loans or real-estate mortgages.” 

Mrs. Sage has more money to invest than any other 
woman. She might be called a philanthropic investor. 
Where Mrs. Green keeps a hawklike watch over her 
fortune, seeking in every possible way to increase it, Mrs. 
Sage emulates Andrew Carnegie’s professed ambition, and 
wants to die poor. In other words, she devotes her brain 
and energy to devising ways and means to dispose of 
her wealth in a constructive and uplifting way. She takes 
as much delight in spending her money as her late husband 
took in amassing it. But even her munificent benefactions 
have not made a dent in the Sage fortune. Her largest gift, 
an endowment of ten million dollars for the Sage Foundation 
for Bettering Social and Living Conditions, absorbed not 
much more than a year’s income from the estate. 


Where the Sage Millions Are 


INCE Mrs. Sage has no sordid desire to increase her 
wealth, but merely wants to preserve it, it follows that 
her money is put out to work in the safest possible way 
without special regard for the extent of the yield. A part 
of her surplus income goes into guaranteed real-estate 
mortgages which pay four and a half per cent., and are 
secured by the highest class of New York City real estate. 
In this way one of the Sage investment rules is being 
followed, because Mr. Sage would never lend on any 
property save on the island of Manhattan. 

Mrs. Sage is also a heavy buyer of New York City bonds 
which are legal for savings-banks in New York State and 
elsewhere, and a very high-class and stable form of con- 
servative investment. 


True to Sage traditions, the Sage 
estate is still a heavy lender of money. 
At the present time it is estimated that 
Mrs. Sage has more than fifteen million dollars out 
in loans. But she is lending it at rates that would 
make “ Uncle Russell” turn over in his grave. He 
kept millions in his vaults waiting for tight money 
and high rates. Then he would take his pound of 
flesh. Mrs. Sage has a more humane attitude 
toward the money borrower, and is lending her 
money at four and a half per cent. on approved real 
estate and gilt-edge collateral. 

The Sage estate is administered by trustees, but 
Mrs. Sage directs a large part of the employment 
of its money. 

More picturesque than the narrative of the Sage 
fortune is the’ story of the Weightman millions of 
Philadelphia, of which a keen-minded woman is 
now mistress. The founder of this fortune was 
William Weightman, a hard-headed Quaker, who 
emigrated to this country when he was a boy, 
learned the drug business, and owned, at the time 
of his death, one of the largest drug laboratories 
in the world. 

Mr. Weightman was an investor of the Russell 
Sage type. He was a lender of money, and his 
lending knew no sentiment. His attitude toward 
the world was summed up in a single sentence 
which he frequently employed: ‘‘ I made my money 
by hard work—why should I give it away?” 

Real estate was his favorite investment, and 
when he planted his money in the ground, so to 
speak, it always thrived and grew. Since his rules 
for investment have been carried on by his daugh- 
ter,.it is worth while rehearsing them here. In the 
first place, he was a foe of speculation, and not a 
dollar of his wealth was made in speculative enter- 
prises. He always devoted a part of his surplus 
income to the purchase of real estate. He also loaned 
heavily on real estate. The maxim that he always observed 
was: “If you buy a house for ten thousand dollars and pay 
nine thousand down, you do not own it. It is still the 
property of the mortgagee. So, therefore, let some one 
else carry the property; you hold the mortgage.” 

He practiced what he preached. A third of his for- 
tune was invested in ground rents, a form of mortgage. 
Although ground rents are in force in various States, the 
kind owned by Mr. Weightman is peculiar to Pennsylvania, 
and since it is a very desirable form of investment, some 
explanation of it will be made. 


Ground Rents Explained 


ye Pennsylvania ground rent is a sort of perpetual 
mortgage. It dates back to the days of William Penn, 
who employed it to build up the city of Philadelphia. 
The process is this: If a man wants to borrow money to 
buy a piece of property, or wants to borrow on a piece of 
property that he already owns, he gives a ground rent on 
it to the lender. The ground rent is a document like a 
mortgage, but it differs from the ordinary mortgage in 
that there is no date of maturity. In other words, the 
lender of the money on a ground rent can keep the loan 
going indefinitely. Sometimes the lender keeps a ground 
rent in force for many years and it passes on to his heirs, 
for it is a transferable instrument. The layman would 
naturally, at this point, ask the question: ‘‘Can’t the 
borrower pay back the loan?” He can, if the lender is 
disposed to wind up the transaction. Sometimes the 
lender charges the borrower a premium for the privilege of 
paying back the money. The ground rent in Pennsyl- 
vania is essentially a rich man’s investment and is only 
worth while where a large sum of money is employed. 

The ground rent as employed by the late Marshall 
Field in Chicago worked out about as follows: Mr. Field 
bought a plot of land in a thriving business district. In- 
stead of erecting a building on it himself, he leased it to 
some one else who paid the ground rent and became the 
builder. The ground rent consisted of a certain rate of 
interest on the appraised value of the property. The 
lessee also paid the taxes and other fixed charges. In 
such transactions there was always a clause providing for 
a revaluation of the property at the end of a specified 
time, usually twenty-one years. If the property had 
increased in value the lessee paid interest at the new 
valuation. The advantage to the owner of the land was 
obvious; it enabled him to draw a good income from his 
land and he had no taxes or other charges to pay. In 
addition it was improved at some one else’s expense, and 
the land was increasing in value all the time. 

Mr. Weightman found the Pennsylvania ground rent 
peculiarly adapted to his financial methods. He executed 
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the great bulk of those he owned at six per cent. interest. 
Years ago he got ground rents on block after block in the 
heart of the business district of Philadelphia, and he held 
on to them. This land has appreciated enormously in 
value. He would never lend more than two-thirds of the 
market value of the property. , 

When his will was probated it was found that he had 
left his entire fortune, ground rents and all, to his daughter, 
who was then Mrs. Anna Weightman Walker. For years 
she had been interested in her father’s affairs and she had 
studied the drug business thoroughly. During her father’s 
lifetime she had been made a full member of the firm. 
When he passed away she was the sole surviving partner. 
She at once took up the reins of the business. She was at 
the office early every morning and remained until late. 
She came to be known as “the mercantile princess.” 
Schooled in a stern school of money-making she was pre- 
pared to conserve and increase her vast wealth. 

Within the past year Mrs. Walker became the wife of 
Mr. F. C. Penfield and slackened her strenuous business 
career. She still keeps a close watch on her investments 
and, with the aid of an able trustee, sees that they are 
safeguarded. 

In the investment of her surplus income and funds not 
otherwise engaged, Mrs. Penfield is following the rules 
laid down by her father. Her money, therefore, goes into 
ground rents, real estate and real-estate mortgages. 
The average yield from the ground rents is six per cent. 
There are fewer bonds in the Weightman fortune than in 
any other American fortune, perhaps. 


A Self-Made Real-Estate Woman 


OW turn to the story, told here for the first time, of a 
self-made woman whose remarkable achievements as 
real-estate operator have won for her the title of being the 
most successful woman realty investor in New York. Her 
name is Mrs. C. M. Silverman, and for cleverness, shrewd- 
ness and all-around business capacity she stands alone in a 
field where competition is peculiarly keen. 

There is a lesson for the average investor in every step 
of her business career. She was born in Germany and 
came to this country with her husband thirty years ago. 
The husband failed in business and later became incapac- 
itated for work. The burden of supporting him and six 
children fell on her. She opened a lace manufacturing 
business in a small way and saved her money. In a year 
or two she was able to buy a small house in Harlem. She 
bought it as an investment, but when a chance came to 
sell at a profit she let it go. This set her to thinking about 
real estate. 

One day she heard a real-estate agent talking about 
some vacant lots at Ninety-fifth Street and First Avenue, 
near the East River. In those days that was a sparsely- 
settled neighborhood. Mrs. Silverman had walked over 
there once and, being a keen observer, she saw that the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company was building a big 
power-house near by. This meant that employees would 
have to live close at hand. Why not build flat houses for 
them? She bought the lots cheap with the money she got 
from her house. When she told real-estate men what she 
was going to do they said she was insane. She found a 
man willing to make her a building loan. She practically 
planned the houses herself. At this point she laid down 
the rule which has governed all her extensive building 
operations since: ‘If you want to keep tenants, you must 
make them comfortable. Comfort in the end is a good 
investment.”” She put bathrooms in these cheap flats. 
Her first tenants used them for coal-bins, but that did not 
discourage her. 

Mrs. Silverman personally supervised the building of 
these houses. She was on the job at seven o’clock every 
morning and saw every piece of material that went in. 
She had never been a builder before, but she simply used 
common-sense principles. One day a friend asked her 
if she had contracted for her bricks. When she said no, he 
took her to a well-known brickmaker. She saw her friend 
and the brickmaker exchanging glances. Quick as a flash 
she said to the friend: . 

“ Are you getting a commission out of this?’”’ The man 
looked confused. Then she said to the brickmaker: “If 
there is any commission or discount on these bricks I am 
the one to get it. Remember that, if you want to do 
business with me.” ‘ 

It was typical of her business sense. In all her negotia- 
tions she has cut out the middleman wherever possible, 
and thus saved a fortune in fees and com- 
missions. Her first flat houses were filled 
in a week, and in less than a year she sold 
them at a profit of forty-five thousand 
dollars. Mrs. Silverman quit the lace busi- 
ness and became a real-estate operator and 
builder in a big way. Her rule in buying 
vacant land is: ‘‘Study the neighborhood 
and buy where you think the rapid transit 
facilities will come. The people will follow. 
If you have a chance to make a profit, sell, 
and buy something else.”’ 


Her favorite investment is six or seven story apartment 
houses with elevators. She buys the land and takes a 
building loan to improve it. There are two chances for 
profit: first, the income from the rents, which, in her case, 
has never averaged below fifteen per cent. on the invest- 
ment; second, the opportunity for the quick sale of the 
house. She builds her houses well, and she always has the 
comfort of her tenants in mind. This, she has found, is 
good business, for she gets big loans on her buildings and 
thus is able to enlarge her scope of operations. She does 
not believe in idle money any more than she believes in 
idle land. She has built more apartment houses than any 
other individual woman in New York. They run up into 
the hundreds. 

Her instinct for picking out property that will appreciate 
in value isalmost uncanny. Several years before the boom 
started on what is known as Washington Heights she took 
a drive up there. She saw a plot of vacant land with 
jagged peaks of granite poking out of it. The island of 
Manhattan is on a granite bed. It was before the subway 
had been built, and Heights property was not regarded as 
a good investment. But it occurred to Mrs. Silverman 
that New York would soon need this land badly, and she 
bought forty lots at six thousand dollars each. Not long 
ago she sold them at a profit of seventeen hundred and fifty 
dollars on each one. 

When people ask Mrs. Silverman the secret of her 
phenomenal success she says: “I have simply been 
cautious.” Although she has offices and a big staff of 
assistants she knows every detail of her business. She 
makes every contract and signs every check. She is one of 
the few builders successfully to cope with the New York 
building unions. Once a gang of plasterers, working on 
one of her buildings, went on a strike. Mrs. Silverman 
got into her motor car and sped to the place where the 
strikers were meeting. She demanded to be admitted and 
they let her in. 

“Haven't I always given you a square deal?’’ she asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Then go back to work,” she commanded. They went. 

Mrs, Silverman has set up all her children in business 
and they come to her for advice. She is gray-haired and 
sixty, but is still alert and works as hard as she did when 
she was laying the foundation of her millions. 

Contrary to the general belief there is no immensely 
wealthy woman in the Vanderbilt family, despite the fact 
that, for years, the name of Vanderbilt has been synony- 
mous in the popular mind with vast fortune. One of the 
most interesting episodes of recent financial history has 
been what might be called the decline and fall of the 
Vanderbilt prestige. When W. H. Vanderbilt died, in 1885, 
he left a fortune of two hundred million dollars. He had 
inherited seventy-five million dollars from his father, 
‘‘Commodore”’ Vanderbilt, and by shrewd investment 
had almost trebled his inheritance. He was the richest 
man of his day. His estate was divided among eight 
children, each of whom received ten million dollars. 
Cornelius received an additional two million. 

The richest woman among the Vanderbilts to-day is 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, whose husband was the eldest 
son of W. H. Vanderbilt. Her fortune is invested in the 
so-called Vanderbilt securities, and most of the surplus 
income that does not go abroad for foreign title con- 
sumption is reinvested in them. 


W.H. Vanderbilt’s Investment Rules 


N THIS connection it is interesting to reproduce the 
investment instructions left by W. H. Vanderbilt in his 
will, which have guided the trustees in the employment of 
all the funds of the estate. The instructions are as follows: 
“T direct that they [the trustees] do, at all times, keep 
the said principal of the said several trust funds securely 
invested, during the continuance of said trusts respectively, 
in bonds of the United States of America, or of the city and 
State of New York, or the mortgage bonds of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad, the New York 
and Harlem Railroad, the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad or the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, or bonds guaranteed by it or some one or more of 
said specified companies. They may change such invest- 


ments from time to time, and may also invest in bond and 
mortgage on unincumbered real estate in the State of 
New York.” 

There is likewise no very wealthy woman in the Astor 
family. The head of the family in New York was Mrs. 
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William Astor, more often referred to as “ Mrs. Astor.”’ 
For many years, before her death on October 30, she 
was the head of so-called “‘best’’ society there. Most 
people thought her very rich. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that she received only two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars under her husband’s will, the bulk of 
his vast fortune going to their son, Colonel John Jacob 
Astor. Most of the estate is in real property and, by skillful 
management, it has been made to increase and multiply. 
The Astor rule is to hold land until the neighborhood 
develops. 

Helen Gould’s investments must be reckoned with in 
any estimate of the holdings of rich American women. 
She is one of the seven heirs of Jay Gould, whose wealth, at . 
the time of his death, was estimated at one hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars. Some idea of Miss Gould's 
investments may be gained when it is stated that her 
father’s fortune comprised more than one hundred million 
dollars in stocks and bonds. These included three hundred 
and eighty thousand shares of Western Union; one hun- 
dred and forty thousand shares of Wabash; seventy thou- 
sand shares of Erie, and a great block of Missouri Pacific. 
He also owned five million dollars’ worth of Wabash bonds. 

The Gould properties have so depreciated in value 
during the past few years that the income of all the Goulds 
has been greatly reduced. However, there is enough 
surplus left from Miss Gould’s income to make it necessary 
for her to seek employment for it. She supervises all her 
investments herself. Most of her money goes back into 
Gould properties, but chiefly into their bonds. Like Mrs. 
Sage, Miss Gould has given largely to philanthropic 
purposes, especially to Y. M. C. A.’s and welfare work for 
the sailors of the United States Navy. 


The Whereabouts of Other Fortunes 


HERE is one very large fortune in New York about 

which little is ever written, yet its principal owner is a 
woman. It is the fortune amassed by the late Alfred 
Corning Clark, whose widow married the late Bishop 
Potter. The bulk of the estate is in real estate, and in the 
extent of its realty holdings ranks second to the Astors. 

The trustees of this estate have gone about their work 
with dignity, conservatism and rare business judgment. 
The estate is known as ‘the best landlord in New York.”’ 
It owns many immensely valuable buildings, including 
hoteis, large apartment houses and fine residences on the 
upper West Side. 

The policy of the Clark estate has been to buy large 
plots of vacant land in a comparatively unsettled neighbor- 
hood and hold these, like the Astors, until the neighbor- 
hood builds up. But, unlike the Astor estate, the Clark 
estate is also a large investor in high-class mortgage and 
municipal bonds and in real-estate mortgages. 

Although the bulk of the estate of Marshall Field, of 
Chicago, was left in trust for his grandchildren, the sons 
of Marshall Field, Junior, both his wife, who was Mrs. 
Arthur Caton, and his daughter-in-law, who recently 
married Mr. Maldwin Drummond, an Englishman, are 
very rich. Their fortunes are in Mr. Field's investments, 
which were among the cleanest and safest made by any of 
our very wealthy men. They include ground rents in 
what is known as the “Loop District’’ of Chicago (the 
heart of its business district), real estate and gilt-edge 
stdcks and bonds, to say nothing of an interest in Marshall 
Field & Co. The employment of the surplus income 
from this estate is in the hands of a committee of trustees 
who follow Mr. Field’s rules for investment. The most 
conservative estimate of the Field fortune was seventy- 
five million dollars. 

Chicago has other wealthy women, including, among 
others, Mrs. Potter Palmer, who has large holdings of 
choice real estate, and Mrs. Levi Leiter, whose fortune is 
in stocks and bonds. Mrs. Charles T. Yerkes, widow of 
the Chicago traction magnate, nominally belongs in the 
Chicago list, although her residence isin New York. Her 
fortune is largely invested in the bonds of the London 
Underground Railway and the Chicago street-railway. 

The Pittsburg millionaires all seem to be men, and 
their method of employing the surplus income of their 
wealth sometimes requires expurgation before publication. 
One of the richest women of Pittsburg, before her son got 
into trouble, was Mrs. Mary Thaw, whose fortune was 
in coal properties and valuable Pittsburg real estate. 

In the list of what might be called the Western 
millionaires is a group of notably rich women whose 
investments are about as safe and profita- 
ble as shrewd judgment can make them. 
Many of these women are the widows of 
the old bonanza kings of California, who 
blazed the way for the present golden 
empire of the coast. 

Probably the wealthiest of them all is 
Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, whose husband 
was the principal builder of the Central 
Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads. 
His fortune was estimated to be forty 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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ORD DE LYS stopped to light his cigar. 

“‘Tdon’tfollow you. It’satall order,” 

said Freddy Gillingham, staring with 

interest at the houses which lined the subur- 
ben road. 

“‘Let me put it this way before your essen- 
tially practical mind, Freddy,” said De Lys, 
resuming his walk along the pavement. 
*‘Here”’— he threw out a hand at the houses 
—‘‘are so many respectable frontispieces. 
Open them anywhere and you will be sure of 
some interesting reading—more or less, I do 
not promise you always sensations between 
the masonic covers, and certain of the 
romances would, no doubt, be dull. But, on 
the whole, they will be found to contain a 
considerable deal of excellent adventure. 
You see, Freddy,” he explained, linking his 
arm in that young man’s, “‘it’s life; and life 
is of such stuff as dreams are made. You 
don’t believe it because you're too respect- 
able. I, thank Heaven, have no reputation, 
and am free to believe anything. No, I really 
think you do believe it, but respectability pre- 
vents you from putting theory into practice.” 

“TI know you're talking a lot of rubbish,” 
said plain Freddy; “‘and you don’t believe it 
yourself.” 

He was an admirable young man, tolerant, 
right-minded and wholly unimaginative; and. 
he was hardly a suitable companion for Lord 
de Lys. Though they came of families inti- 
mate from birth, it was merely accident that 
had thrown them together on this summer 
evening. They had encountered at an out- 
lying theatre, where an amateur performance 
was being given for a charity, had grown 
weary of the entertainment, had lingered 
beyond the entr’actes in the bar, and -had 
finally slipped away together guiltily and set 
out on foot toward Piccadilly and the clubs. 
It was a fine, warm evening, and the air blew 
soft and sweet, as it were, out of the pages of 
romance. And this it was, perhaps, that had 
set Lord de Lys talking. He came to a pause 
again, and glanced at the road. The houses 
were of a substantial size and of a self- 








beauty. The maid indicated the grand piano 
in one corner. 

‘* Mistress thought you’d have been here in 
the afternoon as your card said,’ she pro- 
nounced. 

““Whoam I?” was the puzzle before De Lys, 
and he solved it unexpectedly, or, rather, it 
was solved for him, and with humiliation. 

‘Mistress told me to say the upper notes 
was the worst,” said the maid. 

The truth dawned on De Lys. He was the 
piano-tuner—the piano-tuner arrived out of 
dueseason! Hegazed at the“ grand” medita- 
tively and a little ruefully. Romance seemed 
to be shutting her doors on him as swiftly as 
she had opened them. It was ironic—to enter 
for romance, and to be taken for the piano- 
tuner. He sat down with a sigh. 

“All right, my dear,” he said with resig- 
nation. ‘“‘I hope I know my duty when I 
see it.” 

He put out a wandering, perfunctory hand 
to the keyboard. The maid lingered near 
this agreeable gentleman; lingered, and faded 
away swiftly at the voice of her mistress in an 
upperregion. De Lys pictured her apologizing 
for her delay on the score of the piano-tuner. 
It was an unreasonable hour for a piano-tuner 
to arrive. He looked at his watch, and out- 
side the sky was darkling. Then he firmly 
plumped both hands upon the keys. At least, 
he would not neglect his duty, and anything, 
even such dominant discords, seemed better 
than the silence of the empty, lighted room. 
What did piano-tuners do? Oh, yes; he 
remembered —they generally took the back off 
the instrument and used a corkscrew in it. He 
struck again, and then was aware of a rus- 
tling that permeated the reverberation of the 
wires. He turned his head. 

In an evening robe of simplicity and dignity 
stood, contemplating him with indetermin- 
able eyes, a lady who bore a striking resem- 
blance to the woman of the portrait. He had 
just time to note in the flash that she was 
something maturer and less girlish, and then 








respecting appearance. They were detached 
and stood back, in their little, ordered gardens. 

“Freddy, you are an infidel dog. The curse of true 
believers rest on you! Allah-il-Allah! You shall be 
convinced. I say, you open a volume at random and you 
find something of interest—possibly not of interest to dull 
and heretical minds like yours, but of interest to a phi- 
losopher of life. A dull fellow exacts fireworks before he is 
interested. That’s you, Freddy. Well, I’ll go bail on the 
fireworks, also, but not every time or forthwith. Romance 
lies in wait behind stucco porticos, Freddy, if you only had 
the sense to discern it.” 


‘Oh, it’s easy enough to say,”’ said Freddy Gillingham. ° 


“No one can prove a negative.” 

“T’ll prove a positive, my dog of an unbeliever,” re- 
sponded his friend. ‘‘I’ll engage to demonstrate to you— 
hey, presto! Freddy, I am going to tap romance at its 
source. Look at that house in the twilight, fading like a 
ghost into it—the lamp lit in the fanlight, the graveled 
path leading—into the mouth of adventure. Watch me! 
I go to prove my theory to a dog of a Giaour.” 

He turned in at the gate as he spoke, and the crunch of 
his feet on the pathway marked his advance. Freddy 
Gillingham, arrested by this amazing act, gaped after him. 

In the exuberance of his fantastic whim De Lys took no 
thought, but lived merely on his sensations as he went 
toward the house. He knocked, relying on his ready wit 
and his imperious and well-tried assurance, and to his 
knock a man-servant opened the door. 

“I hope I’m not late,” he said pleasantly. The stolid 
face of the man suffered no change; he waited. 

“‘T suppose I am expected?” De Lys tried again. Nota 
breath of human feeling ruffled that equable face. He 
waited simply. He was a machine; he had to be set in 
motion, and there was only one way of doing it. De Lys 
must produce his credentials and the machinery would 
start. He felt in his waistcoat-pocket with misgivings. 
There was no card; he gave way to dismay. He began to 
sound the signal of retreat, but gallantly. 

“This ig Mr. Alexander Edward Arbuckle’s?” he asked. 

It was not. He apologized easily, and now was in full, if 
dignified, flight. 





“Whether I Go to Prison or Not I am Amply Repaid” 


“The only person or thing in this wide world,” he 
explained to Freddy at the gate, “‘ who could upset me is a 
man-servant. It is unfair odds, because it is calling in the 
supernatural. However, don’t laugh and don’t triumph, 
because I’m not beaten. Had I got past the cast-iron face I 
should have found the whole house to bloom with romance 
and exhale adventure. I didn’t. You see I did not get 
past the portico. Once over the threshold I should have 
no doubts. Oh, I’m not giving in. I'll try”—he eyed 
the road in the twilight—‘“‘I’ll try the third house on.” 

“Tf you will be an ass ——”’ began Freddy. 

But De Lys had turned in at the gate and now, twisting 
about, addressed him: 

“T’ll get past this time, and into the heart of it. I can 
smell the rose-garden from here, can’t you? Freddy, you 
won’t see me any more to-night. But I’ll meet you to- 
morrow evening at the club, and you shall pay me one 
hundred golden guineas for my story—for my pet charity. 
Ta-ta, Freddy,” and he marched up the path, murmuring: 


I enter thy garden of roses, 
Beloved md fair Haidee. 


A little maid, demure and smart of air, opened to him. 

** Am I too late?” he varied his salutation with a winning 
smile. 

It was in part the smile that convinced her. She looked 
as if she would have inquired and doubted, but the smile 
conquered her. .She jumped to the conclusion rather than 
put a disconcerting question to so charming a person. Her 
action invited him in, and he was at last—over the 
threshold. 

“T’m not, then?” he inquired with continuing sweetness. 

*‘No-o-o, I don’t think so,” she said. ‘‘ But mistress is 
just going out.” 

She led him through the dimly-lighted hall into a room 
also lighted dimly, and then she turned up the gas, flooding 
it with sudden brilliance. It was a drawing-room, of an 
ample size and furnished with considerable taste, into 
which he had been ushered. Upon the walls were hung a 
few pictures of some character, and one of these was a 





he was face to face with his predicament. His 
heart throbbed pleasantly under the stimulus. - 

“‘ As, obviously, you are not the piano-tuner,” began the 
lady in a quick, decisive voice, ‘“‘I can only conclude you 
are a burglar.” 

De Lys had risen, and now with a little bow answered: 
“That being so, madam, perhaps you will send for a 
policeman.’”’ She appeared to muse, standing, tall and 
stately, almost as tall as he. 

“There might be some difficulty in finding one. You 
know what they are probably better than I, as I should 
judge by your effrontery that you are not exactly new 
to the business.”’ 

“True, not new,” he asserted. ‘ Rather, an old hand; 
but so far fortunate as to have escaped . 

“What is it you really want?” she interrupted him 
brusquely, while her inscrutable eyes passed swiftly over 
him, taking in details of his apparel and appearance. 
What she saw was@ fair man of slender height, thirty or a 
little more, in immaculate evening dress, and with a pecul- 
iar and confident suavity of manner which puzzled her. 
She did not know whether to be annoyed or amused or 
even attracted by it. But the position was preposterous. 
Who was he? 

“T don’t know,” replied De Lys thoughtfully, “that I 
really want anything more.” 

“You have got what you want, then?” she asked, still 
brusquely.. ‘‘ Perhaps as an interested party I might be 
excused for desiring to discover what exactly that is?”’ 

De Lys had not looked for this astonishing combination 
of beauty and character ina suburban house. He admired 
her vastly. 

“Certainly,” he said briskly; ‘“‘it is your right: An 
ineffaceable impression.” She lifted her eyebrows, and he 
gathered her gaze in his and took it to the wall where the 
portrait hung. 

“Tt is excellently composed and imagined,” he said, 
‘but, if [may judge in this light, the color is a trifle raw.” 

“It was considered a good portrait—once,’’ she said 
slowly. 

“Nature,” said Lord de Lys, ‘‘has improved upon the 
original version. It is often so.” 














She shrugged her shoulders. ‘You are an art con- 
noisseur, then. But why by stealth? I take it you did not 
come to steal the picture.” 

“Oh, it would not be the picture I should want to steal,” 
said De Lys with frank admiration. 

She turned ever so slightly away from his gaze, and 
under the gaslight changed color ever so slightly. She had 
showed, momentarily, the very first symptom of embar- 
rassment, but it vanished instantaneously. 

“ And now that you have appraised the picture I suppose 
there is nothing to keep you?” she said in her former 
brusque manner, 

“I’m afraid nothing,’’ said Lord de Lys with a sigh. 

He took up his hat, and his light overcoat fell open, dis- 
closing the stainless white of the shirt below. 

Again her eyes dwelt on him doubtfully, and at that 
juncture the maid entered. 

“Tf you please, ma’am,’ 
with the brougham.” 

“Tell Johnson I’ll be there presently,’’ said her mistress, 
starting, and again came back to the contemplation of her 
unknown visitor. There was now some change in her ex- 
pression and she had lost some of her earlier calm. 

“You see,” she said with a trace of anxiety in her voice, 
“you have placed yourself in a perilous position by your 
devotion to art.” 

“T realize that,’”’ he said meekly. 

“T feel that I am condoning a felony——’”’ She paused. 

“T am in your hands absolutely,’ he said. 

“Was it drink, or was it No, Iam baffled,” she said. 

“Consider that it might have been the hope of some such 
circumstances as have befallen,’’ he urged her. ‘‘ Whether 
I go to prison or not I am amply repaid.” 

She laughed faintly. ‘I don’t think you need go to 
prison, but I think you deserve punishment.” 

“So do I,” he assented easily. 

“Then,” she spoke slowly, ‘I impose it.” A piece of 
paper which he recognized as a telegram was being crum- 
pled in her fingers as she spoke. ‘‘ You shall do what I 
wish to-night and ask no questions.” 

“Do you call that punishment?” he inquired. 

“You shall accompany me in the brougham,” she con- 
tinued, with a heightened color and speaking now with ob- 
vious embarrassment, ‘‘and go 
through an entertainment in 


said the servant, ‘‘ Johnson 
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them, and only the rumbling of the wheels on the roadway 
was audible. The lights of the lamp-posts flashed in at the 
window. Lord de Lys broke the silence. 

“T am glad you trusted me,” he remarked pleasantly; 
‘“*T shall be glad to be of use to you. I haven’t quite got at 
the game yet, but I am content to wait. I recognized at 


once that I was in skilled hands. Of course, I was easy to 
detect through my bungling. But I really can do better. 
I wish we could join forces.” 

He was aware she had turned and was staring at him. 
‘*Forces?’’ she repeated wonderingly. 

“‘Naturally,”” he went on apologetically, “if I had real- 
ized what you were I would not have tried it on you. 
We don’t prey on each other.” 

There was a perceptible pause ere she answered, and in 
her voice were at once peremptoriness and alarm. 

‘‘Do you mean to say you take me for a—and you 
she broke off with growing agitation. 

‘“‘T am at your service,” he said, ‘ waiting to know the 
job.” 

All at once she laughed as if reassured. ‘‘I really 
thought you were ” she broke off again in-an embar- 
rassed way. ‘‘Oh, the lay, as you would call it, is fairly 
easy, and * 

He waited. ‘“‘And——”’ 

‘I wish,” she said with some asperity, ‘‘that you would 
not press meso. It is—well, Iam notgoodat explanations. 
Besides, you brought it on yourself,” she ended vaguely 
and crossly and irrationally. 

‘Let me help,” he said softly. ‘I am to play a part?” 

**Yes,”’ she assented, leaning back into the cushions 
away from him. 

“*T shall love it,’”’ he said promptly; “ particularly if it is 
a jeune premier part with plenty of limelight. Is it?’’ 

“Yes, it is,” she replied, more at her ease. ‘‘ Atleast, you 
can make it so if you will.” 

“You can depend upon me, then,” he said. 
figure heroically?” 

“You figure as an old friend, as I have told you,’ she 
said distantly; ‘‘and I want you to remember that and 
nothing more.”’ 

“Not even your name?” he suggested. 

There wasa pause. ‘Oh, well,’’shesaid—‘ Mrs. Farhall.” 
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‘But an old friend should have privileges,” he suggested 
further. ‘Mrs. Farhall sounds hardly intimate.” 

“‘Rose,” she said curtly. 

**My dear Rose,’’ he began; she uttered an exclamation. 

**We may as well get accustomed to the situation,” he 
pleaded. ‘Take it as a rehearsal.’’ 

“*T think perhaps we had better settle on who you are.” 

“The question is, do you want me to be any one in 
particular?” he asked. 

“‘No,” she said curtly; ‘I don’t care who you are so long 
as you keep the conditions.”’ 

‘‘T will do that,” he said, and seemed to ponder. ‘“‘ What 
do you say to Lord de Lys?” he asked. 

“*T believe there is a peer of that name,” she answered. 

‘Well, all the better,”’ he replied; ‘‘the verisimilitude - 
will be greater.”’ 

She was pondering now, and her thoughts appeared 
satisfactory, as if the idea appealed to her. 

‘*Yes, you can be that if you like. No one is likely to 
know,”’ she said. 

The brougham, which had been bowling briskly along 
the lighted roads during this conversation, now entered a 
gateway with a crescent of drive leading to a big house. 

The lady stirred. ‘‘ I am asking you to do this,”’ she said 
suddenly, ‘‘on the distinct understanding that after this 
night I shall see and hear no more of you.” 

In the light from the lamp over the door of the house 
where they had drawn up she could see his face and its 
expressed chagrin. 

‘*You have the right to dictate in the circumstances,” 
he said, and heaved a sigh. 

An ambitious sweep of stairway conducted them to a 
woman of middle age, elaborately gowned and radiantly 
effusive. She gushed over De Lys’ companion. 

“So good of you, dear, to come, but why so late?”’ 

Mrs. Farhall ignored the question, her eyes anxiously 
divided between her escort and her hostess. 

“I brought Lord de Lys, as you said I might bring a 
friend,” she said. ‘Lord de Lys—Mrs. Wheeler.” 

Mrs. Wheeler’s effusive smile became more radiant still. 
She shook hands heartily. 

“Of course, dear Mrs. Farhall. How good of you! I’m 
so glad Lord de Lys was able to come. Dancing has begun. 

You must let me introduce you 
to my daughter, Lord de Lys. 





my company.” 

“Punishment?” echoed Lord 
de Lys in amazement. 

“Treating me as if we had 
known each other—familiarly 

for years,’ pursued the lady 
with averted face. 

De Lys turned and looked 
at the portrait which hung on 
the wall. 

“Since I have known you,” 
he said softly, “you have cer- 
tainly got more beautiful—and 
from an old friend you will not 
mind that blunt and honest 
statement.” ~ 

“T don’t think,” said the 
lady hurriedly, ‘‘that we need 
go into blunt and honest state- 
ments now. In fact,’’ she 
added a little dryly, ‘‘ perhaps 
the less we say about honest 
statements the better.” 

“TI have finished,” he said 
with a little bow. ‘‘ With that 
sentence I have done with hon- 
esty and am at your disposal 
for deceit.’’ 

She moved to the door with 
a large and graceful movement 
and he followed. With her 
hand on it she hesitated, and 
he saw doubt and a freshet of 
fear flush her face. 

‘I don’t know ——” she 
began, but the situation had 
seized hold of De Lys. He 
would not have let it go for any 
consideration. He had not the 
faintest guess of what this posi- 
tion was. 

“But, my dear lady,’’ he 
smiled, “I think you and I in 
combination should be equal 
to anything.” 

A smile, charming as unex- 
pected, flashed back at him. 
“T really begin to believe you 
are right,” she said. 

Theastonished maid ushered 
them into the brougham. 

For the space of some mo- 
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Mabel! Where is Mabel?” 

The arrival of other guests 
parted them,and De Lysmoved 
on with his beautiful partner, 
entering the ballroom beyond. 
A blaze of light met them and 
the strains of a melting waltz. 
He took advantage of his posi- 
tion, and, the lady assenting, 
they whirled into the vortex. 
When the dance was over he 
followed the course of others 
into an inner room, where re- 
freshments were being served. 

““What puzzles me about all 
this,’ he opened as they sat 
down, “is where my penalty 
comes in.” 

A debonair, dark man at the 
moment hove in sight and 
glanced at them; then bowed 
carefully. 

“How do you do, Mr. 
Forbes?” said Mrs. Farhall; 
“T was wondering if you would 
be here to-night.” 

She spoke with friendly non- 
chalance, and the man ad- 
dressed -murmured something 
and looked askew at. De Lys. 

**T don’t know if you’ve met 
Lord de Lys,” she went on in 
the same voice. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
haven’t.” 

There was something new in 
her voice, and sensitively De 
Lys answered to it. 

“No, I don’t think— Mr. 
Forbes, isit? Ithink I’ve heard 
you mention him, Rose.” 

The newcomer shot an 
amazed, and, it seemed to De 
Lys, a startled glance from one 
to the other; but he main- 
tained his society demeanor, 
acknowledging the introduc- 
tion. Mrs. Farhall’s face was 
charged with delicate color. 

“Do sit down and tell me 
where you’ve been,” she said. 

Mr. Forbes sat down slowly, 
as if debating problems in his 








ments silence endured between 


“What Puzzles Me About All This,” He Opened as They Sat Down, “is Where My Penalty Comes In” 
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GIVING SOCIETY AND WALL STREET THEIRS 


By Samuel G. Blythe 
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VERY 
ambi- 
tious 


Young Muck- 
raker should 
try his hand 
at Society 
and Wall 
Street. The 
best way is to muckrake them simultaneously, for Society 
is supposed to derive part of its sustenance from Wall 
Street, while Wall Street, undeniably, derives a great deal 
of its sustenance from Society. 

The popular and accepted form of this species of muck- 
raking is the novel, or, at least, the narrative. The most 
adept of our muckrakers who specialize along these lines 
use the same formula. They choose the names of a num- 
ber of social leaders of New York and a number of Cap- 
tains of Finance and tell of the orgies of the one and the 
crimes of the other in fervid prose, first, with striking 
originality, changing their names. ‘Thus, Mrs. Astor 
becomes Mrs. Castor, Mr. Morgan becomes Mr. Horgan, 
and so on. 

It is always well to make these changes to add zest 
to the story, which it sometimes needs, notwithstand- 
ing the horrible exposures made. Even if the reader 
is not taken by the tale, he will, inevitably, try to guess 
whom you mean, and, if you make the changes simple 
enough, he will be flattered because of his own ingenuity 
in puzzling them out and be held to the end, thus 
enabling the writer to implant the seed of social revo- 
lution in his mind, if the persons who read these books 
can be said te have any mind. 

Always have a Great Moral Purpose in view and never, 
for a moment, admit that any society person is other than 
degenerate, depraved and pampered, or that any success- 
ful Wall Street man is more than a thief, a buccaneer and 
a highwayman. Make this clear. Then the editor can 
ask in his Editorial Note, or you can ask in the preface to 
the book: ‘‘Can Such Things Be?” and answer they can 
and do be, because here they are told with great fidelity 
to detail. 

Tt is not necessary for you to know anything about 
Society or Wall Street. If you have been in neither you 
will do better than if you have been in both. The 
model here given follows closely the style of one who 
has achieved eminent success, he being 
the only muckraker who discovered, 
in Society, a Pomeranian pup with 
diamonds set in its teeth, that wore 
a diamond tiara and ate nothing but 
diamond-backed terrapin. However, 
this selection is no reflection on other 
authors who have a similar trend 
of thought. Get a good, lively title, 
thus: . 


ORGIES AND OGRES 


By Sinton Eclair 


Author of The Bungie, The Sink of Society, 
Musty Millionaires, etc. 


CHAPTER I 


Mike Montmorency stepped off the 
train. Pe se 

Tall, lithe, with hair of an ebon : 
hue, a piercing eye and an air of 
suppressed power, he had come from 


“My Brother,” Announced Claudie Simply. 


his old home in Alabama to seek his fortune in the 
vertiginous vortex of the megatherium metropolis. 

Clarice, his cousin, was with him—Clarice, who, in her 
simple sunbonnet and her calico frock, it was easy to dis- 
cern, was a queen among women. 

Father was dead and Mike had sold the old plantation. 
He intended to practice law in New York, whither 
Claudie, his brother, had gone two weeks before, and had 
written to him to follow because it was easy money. 

“How-do, Mike?” asked Claudie, who was at the 
station. ‘“‘Come over to this auto.” 

“What for?” asked Mike, stunned, for Claudie, who 
had worn overalls and a hickory shirt when he left home 
two short weeks before, was attired in a green hat, a green 
suit, a green tie, green shoes, and carelessly exhibited a 
large roll of green money, clasped loosely in his left hand, 
in marked contrast to the priceless gems that glittered on 
his fingers. 

“What for?” repeated Claudie. ‘‘ Why, because I have 
brought the dowager Mrs. Blish, the dictator of Society, 
down to meet you. You must be O. K.’d at once. 
Devilish hard job I had of it, too. She said she would 
O. K. you to-night at the Welsh Rabbit dinner, where 
everybody is to appear dressed up as pieces of cheese, 
but I insisted you must get her indispensable O. K. at 
once. Come along.” 

Mike followed passively. In the automobile he saw a 
tall, thin lady, with an air of indescribable dignity, erect, 
distinguished, and wearing a priceless cloak that shim- 
mered and shone as if it were crusted with gems. Mike 
afterward learned this priceless cloak was made of the 
iridescent whiskers of the bongo, of which only four are 
caught each year in the darkest part of Africa, some of these 
being beardless, by the way, thus showing how priceless it 
was; for the bongo, at best, is no hirsute marvel. 

Claudie led him to the magnificent car. It was fifty- 
two feet long, and Mike noticed there were diamonds 










“O. K, Him, Please” 






setinthe 
handles of 
the doors. 

“This is 
my broth- 
er,’’ an- 
nounced 
Claudie 
simply. “‘O. 
K. him, please, so he may proceed to devastate Society 
at once.” 

‘Pleased,’ said the distinguished old lady, giving him 
a limp hand to shake. “You're in. Which will you have, 
Scotch or rye?” 

She touched a button, and a glass partition in the 
automobile swung noiselessly to the side, disclosing a 
perfectly-appointed buffet, with a famous Milesian bar- 
tender in charge. 

“Rye,” said Mike, ill at ease. 

“Pshaw!” cautioned Claudie; ‘everybody in Society 
drinks Scotch. It gives results quicker.” 

Meantime, the great throng of outgoing passengers was 
eddying about Mike: the great throng of cowed and 
cowering men and women who, ignorant, slave, slave, 
slave, day after.day, and stagger homeward to miserable 
cots in the suburbs, to come back again next day and be 
swallowed in that mighty maw. Oh, the shame of it! 

“We shall expect you at the dinner to-night,’’ said Mrs. 
Blish. 
you. Just shave your head and paint it red and you will 
do nicely. Good-by.” 

The automobile whirled away, killing seven wage- 
workers in the first block, but nobody protested. The 
cowed people! 

“Come on, Mike,’’ said Claudie, “to your apartments.”’ 

“But Clarice?”’ faltered Mike. ‘‘ What about Clarice?” 

“Oh,” said Claudie carelessly, “‘I had Craigie Craig 
down to look her over. He has taken her to some Fifth 
Avenue shops to buy her a million dollars’ worth 
of clothes.” 








CHAPTER II 


They entered the magnificent hotel. Uniformed 
flunkies bowed and scraped. A gold elevator took 
them up. A man in a plum-colored costume, with 
a powdered wig, opened the door. 

Room after room, with priceless rugs on the floor, 
priceless tapestries on the walls, priceless frescoes on 
the ceilings, priceless furniture scattered about, spread 
before Mike. Everything was priceless. 

“How much does it cost?’”’ Mike asked timorously. 

“Thirty-seven thousand dollars a day,’ answered 
Claudie, nonchalantly lighting a cigarette. ‘‘ Beastly 
hole, though. Camping out beside my own place. I'll 
get you something better to-morrow.” 

“ Thirty-seven thousand dollars a day!’ repeated Mike, 
dazed. “ 

“Sure; none of our best Society people would stop 
here. Not expensive enough. Got any evening clothes 
with you?” 

‘‘What’s the matter with these?’ asked Mike, looking 
down at his homespun, which Clarice had made for him. 

“Bosh,” said Claudie. Ringing a bell, he gave a few 
swift directions. Presently, Gumboilski, the great tailor, 
camein. ‘‘ Make him nine hundred and twenty suits of all 
kinds of clothes,’’ ordered Claudie incisively. ‘“‘ Have 
them here in an hour.” % 

Gumboilski swept Mike with his eyes and vanished. 
Just then the door opened and Clarice entered. 





“T have reserved the Edam cheese costume for - 














She wore a purple Directoire gown. On her fingers 
sparkled a dozen rings. A magnificent purpie plume swept 
across her purple hat. There were jeweled buckles on her 
shoes. 

“She'll do,” said Claudie. Forty maids entered bearing 
hats, gowns, shoes, lingerie, every conceivable article of 
women’s attire, including twenty-seven opera cloaks made 
of the skin of the antarctic chipmunk, each skin being no 
larger than a dime and each cloak requiring 167,544 skins. 

“‘Claudie,”’ insisted Mike, as Clarice went in to change 
her rings, ‘‘ how will you pay for all this?”’ 

“‘T won't,” replied Claudie. 

Mike was stunned. 


CHAPTER Ill 


The cheese dinner was a great success, except that 
Charley Chaptank—poor Charley, only fourteen, and a 
million a month for pocket-money— insisted he was 
Gorgonzola when he was distinctly Neufchatel. 

They had a german in which the principal figure was 
danced by sixteen young girls and sixteen men, the girls 
sprinkling paprika on the men and the men, in turn, pour- 
ing beer on the girls, while the matrons personated the 
cheese for the rabbit. 

“Come,” said Claudie at four A. M., ‘‘ we are due at the 
Rouncey Rouncevilles’ for a week-end.” 

They hastened to their hotel. Mike found a Russian 
sable automobile coat spread out for him on the bed. 

They tore through Long Island and, presently, ap- 
proached a large marble house. Although it was six 
o’clock lights still shone in the windows. 

“They’re up early,” said Mike. 

‘‘Haven’t gone to bed yet,” responded Claudie, who 
was driving. 

Mike gazed at the house. It sat on a hill in a park of a 
thousand acres and it was half a mile long. 

“What is it?” asked Mike. 


‘A cottage,’ said Claudie. ‘‘ Merely a cottage. And 
Rouncey is quite ashamed of it. Just a shack, you know.” 

They entered the magnificent hall. Shrill laughter 
came from a long room to the left. 

They entered. There were forty-seven tables of bridge 
whist going. A tall, thin, young fellow lounged out to meet 
them. ‘‘Howdy, Augie,” said Claudie. ‘‘ Not playing?” 

‘Just stopped,” replied the talk thin, young man. 
‘Lost three millions to Bettie Backus.” 

Mike glanced around. His brother was greeted with 
cries of: ‘‘Hello, Claudie; good old sport. Who’s the 
stranger?” 

Mike was introduced. He met Bettie Backus. ‘‘ Fairish 
luck to-night,’’ she said, lighting a cigar. ‘‘ Have a stein 
of brandy?” 

Mike looked at her. Tall, exquisitely moulded, she 
seemed out of place, so young and girlish. 

“‘This,”’ said Claudie, ‘‘is Mrs. Winnie Windemere. 
Look out for her. She is constantly seeking an affinity.” 

Soon afterward the bridge players settled up. There 
was great laughter when Birdie Annandale bet sixteen 
thousand dollars with Reggie Durand she could drink six 
hot Scotches while he consumed a magnum of champagne. 
Mike was stunned. 


CHAPTER IV 


At nine o’clock the hunt began. Rouncey Rounceville 
had especially fattened an enormous flock of dachshunds, 
which had been turned loose in the coverts. The sport 
was sure to be good. 

Mike drew Mrs. Winnie Windemere. She turned her 
lovely eyes on him and said simply: ‘‘I’m so glad. I know 
you can kill them.” 

Mike was thrilled. He shot as he never shot before. 
At times, when the dachshunds were thick after being 
flushed, he brought down two and, turning to the game- 
keepers, seized another gun and killed two more. 
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That night, when they totted up the score, it was dis- 
covered that Mike and Mrs. Winnie had killed nine thou- 
sand. Rouncey Rounceville gave Mike the prize. It was 
a solid gold runabout, with diamond hubs. It must have 
cost half a million. Rouncey liked to show his wealth. 

After dinner, where Willie Waterhouse created great 
merriment by drowning two Pomeranians in the soup, 
Mrs. Winnie led Mike to the conservatory. 

“‘T love you,” she said simply. 

““You love me?” stammered Mike. 

‘Certainly; I love you.” 

‘‘But your husband?” said Mike, with dazzled eyes. 

‘‘My husband!” she sneered. ‘‘He doesn’t count. 
Besides, I was cheated horribly when I got him.”’ 

**Cheated?”’ 

“Yes; cheated. I traded with Carrie De Graffenreid 
last week and she palmed off her sixth on me.”’ 

‘‘Traded husbands?” gasped Mike. 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake,” asked Mrs. Winnie in surprise, 
‘‘what part of the world do you come from, anyhow? I 
thought you were accustomed to Society.” 


CHAPTER V 


During the next week Mike learned much about the 
Society of New York, where he was accepted as a member. 

He came to look on dinners where the cost was less than 
a thousand dollars a plate as mere snacks. He visited 
stables where favorite horses were bedded down with 
rarest orchids brought from the upper reaches of the 
Amazon for that purpose. He saw dogs that lived in 
mansions and had fourteen trained servants each to wait 
on them. He found that every woman loved another 
woman’s husband, and that every husband was infatuated 
with another man’s wife. He went to a ball where the 
requisite for admission was that each woman should wear 
a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of jewels. He learned 
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RATH is a baseless flame in the intelligent aged; 

also, Margaret’ sgrandmother was something more 

than a mere expert in social craft, and would 
have been a woman of the world had not circumstances 
compressed her to its petty department of fashionable 
society. Before Craig had cleared the front door she was 
respecting him, even as she raged against him. Insolent, 
impudent, coarsely insulting—yes, all these. But very 
much a man, a masculine force; with weaknesses, it was 
true, and his full measure of the low-sprung’s obsequious 
snobbishness; but, for all that, strong, persistent, concen- 
trated, one who knew the master-art of making his weak- 
nesses serve as pitfalls into which his enemies were lured, 
to fall victim to his strength. 

“Yes, he will arrive,” reflected Madam Bowker. 
“Branch will yet have to serve him. Poor Branch! What 
a misery for a man to be born with a master’s mind but 
with the lack of will and courage that keeps a man a 
servant. Yes, Craig will arrive! What a pity he 
has no money.” 

But, on second thought, that seemed less a disadvantage. 
If she should let him marry Margaret they would be de- 
pendent upon her; she could control them—him— 
through holding the purse-strings. And when that remote 
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time came at which it would please God to call her from 
her earthly labors to their eternal reward, she could transfer 
the control to Margaret. ‘‘ Men of his origin are always 
weak on the social side,’’ she reflected. ‘‘ And it wouldn’t 
be in nature for a person as grasping of power as he is not 
to be eager about money also.” 

With the advent of plutocratic fashion respect for 
official position had dwindled at Washington. In Rome, 
in the days when the imperators became mere creatures of 
the army, the seat of fashion and of power was transferred 
to the old and rich families aloof from the government and 
buying peace and privilege from it. So Washington’s 
fashionable society has come to realize even more clearly 
than does the rest of the country that, despite spasmodic 
struggles and apparent spurts of reaction, power has 
passed to the plutocracy, and that officialdom is, as a rule, 
servant verging toward slavery. Still, form is a delusion 
of tenacious hold upon the human mind. The old lady’s 
discoveries of Craig’s political prospects did not warm her 
toward him as would news that he was in the way of being 
vastly rich; but she retained enough of the fading respect 
for high-titled office to feel that he was not the quite 
impossibility she had fancied, but was fit to be an aspirant 
for an aristocratic alliance. 
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“‘If Margaret doesn’t fall in love with him after she 
marries him,”’ reflected she, ‘‘all may be well. Of course, 
if she does she’ll probably ruin him and herself, too. But 
I think she’d have enough sense of her position and of how 
to maintain it for herself, and for him and her children, 
not to be a fool.” 

Meanwhile Craig was also cooling down. He had meant 
every word he said—while he was saying it. Only one 
self-convinced could have been so effective. But, sobering 
off from his rhetorical debauch in the quiet streets of that 
majestic quarter, he began to feel that he had gone 
further, much further, than he had intended. ‘I don’t 
see how, in self-respect, I could have said less,” thought he. 
‘* And surely the old woman isn’t so lost to decency that 
she can’t appreciate and admire self-respect.” 

Still he might have spoken less harshly; might have 
been a little considerate of the fact that he was not making 
a stump speech, but was in the drawing-room of a high- 
born, high-bred lady. ‘‘ And gad, she is a patrician! eg 

His eyes were surveying the splendid mansions round 
about—the beautiful window-gardens—the curtains at 
the windows, which he had learned were real lace, what- 
ever that might be, and most expensive. Very fine, that 
way of living! Very comfortabie, to have servants at 
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beck and call, and most satisfactory to the craving for 
power—trifies, it is true, but still the substantial and 
tangible evidence of power. ‘‘ And it impresses the people, 
too. Gad, we're all snobs at bottom. We’re not yet de- 
veloned enough to appreciate such a lofty abstraction as 
democracy.” 

True, Margaret was not rich; but the old grandmother 
was. Doubtless, if he managed her right, she would see 
to it that he and Margaret had some such luxury as these 
grandly-housed people—‘‘but not too much, for that 
would interfere with my political program.’’ He did not 
protest this positively; the program seemed, for the mo- 
ment, rather vague and not very attractive. The main 
point seemed to be money and the right sort of posi- 
tion among the right sort of people. He shook himself, 
scowled, muttered: ‘‘I am a fool! What do J amount 
to except as I rise in politics and stay risen? I must be 
mighty careful or I’ll lose my point of view and become a 
wretched hanger-on at the skirts of these fakers. For they 
are fakers—frauds of the first water! Taketheir accidental 
money away from them and they’d sink to be day laborers, 
most of them—and not of much account there.” 

He was sorely perplexed; he did not know what to do— 
what he ought to do—even what he wanted to do. One 
thing seemed clear—that he had gone further than was 
necessary in alarming the old woman. Whether he wanted 
to marry the girl or not, he certainly did not wish, at this 
stage of the game, to make it impossible. The wise plan 
was to leave the situation open in every direction, so that 
he could freely advance or freely retreat as unfolding events 
might dictate. So he turned in the direction of the 
Severence house, walked at his usual tearing pace, arrived 
there bedraggied of collar and dingily dusty of shoe and 
trouser-leg. 

Greater physical contrast could not have been possible 
than that between him and Margaret, descending to him 
in the cool garden where he was mopping himself and 
dusting his shoes, all with the same handkerchief. She 
was in a graceful walking costume of pale blue, scrupu- 
lously neat, perfect to the smallest detail. As she ad- 
vanced she observed him with eyes that nothing escaped; 
and being in one of her exquisite moods, when the senses 
are equally quick to welcome the agreeable or to shrink 
from the disagreeable, she had a sense of physical repug- 
nance. He saw her when she was still several yards away. 
Her dress, its harmony with her delicateness of feature 
and coloring, the gliding motion of her form combined to 
throw him instantly into a state of intoxication. He 
rushed toward her; she halted, shivered, shrank. ‘‘ Don’t 
—look at me like that!’’ she exclaimed half under her 
breath. 

**And why not? Aren’t youmine?” And he seized her, 
enwrapped her in his arms, pressed his lips firmly upon 
her hair, her cheek—upon her lips. There he lingered; 
her eyes closed, her form, he felt, was yielding within his 
embrace. 

‘*Don’t—please,’’ she murmured, when he let her catch 
her breath. 

**Do you love me?”’ he cried passionately. 

“‘Let me go!”’ She struggled futilely in his plowman 
arms. 

“Say you love me!” 

“If you don’t let me go I shall hate you!” 

“‘T see I shall have to kiss you until you do love me.” 

‘“* Yes—yes—whatever you wish me to say,” she cried, 
suddenly freeing herself by dodging most undignifiedly 
out of his arms. 

She stood a little way from him, panting, as was he. 
She frowned fiercely, then her eyes softened, became 
tender—just why she could not have explained. ‘‘Whata 
dirty boy it is!’”’ she said softly. ‘‘Go into the house and 
ask Williams to take you where you can make yourself 
presentable.” 

“Not I,” said he, dropping into a seat. ‘‘ Come, sit here 
beside me.” 

She laughed; obeyed. She even made several light 
passes at his damp mop of hair. She wondered why it was 
that she liked to touch him, though a few minutes before 
she had shrunk from it. 

“‘T’ve just been down telling that old grandmother of 
yours what I thought of her,”’ said he. 

She started. ‘‘How did you happen to go there?” she 
exclaimed. She forgot herself so completely that she 
added imperiously: ‘‘I wanted you to keep away from her 
until I was ready for you to go.”’ 

“She sent for me,’”’ apologized he. ‘‘I went. We came 
together with a bang. She told me I wanted to marry 
you; I told her you wanted to marry me. She told me I 
was low; I told her she wasa fraud. She said I was inso- 
lent; I said good-afternoon. If I hadn’t marched out 
rather quickly I guess she’d have had me thrown out.” 

Margaret was sitting stone-still, hands limp in her lap. 

‘So you see it’s all up,’”’ continued he, with a curious 
air of bravado, patently insincere. ‘‘ And it’s just as well. 
You oughtn’t to marry me. It’s a crime for me to have 
permitted things to go this far.” 

“‘Perhapsyou are right,” replied she slowly and thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Perhaps you are right.” 
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He made one of his exclamatory gestures, a swift jerk 
round of the head toward her. He had all he could do to 
restrain himself from protesting, without regard to his 
pretenses to himself and to her. ‘‘Do you mean that, 
Maggie?’ he asked with more appeal in his voice than he 
was conscious of. 

‘* Never call me that again!’’ she cried. ‘‘ It’s detestable 
—so common!” 

He drew back as if she had struck him. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon,” he said with gentle dignity. ‘‘I shall not do it 
again. Maggie was my mother’s name—what she was 
always called at home.” 

She turned her eyes toward him with a kind of horror in 
them. ‘Oh, forgive me!’ she begged, her clasped hands 
upon his arm. “I didn’t mean it at all—not at all. It is 
I that am detestable and common. I spoke that way 
because I was irritated about something else.” She laid 
one hand caressingly against his cheek. ‘‘ You must 
always call me Maggie—when—when’’—very softly— 
‘*you love me very, very much. I like youto havea name 
for me that nobody else has.” 

He seized her hands. ‘‘ You do care for me, don’t you?” 
he cried. 

She hesitated. ‘‘I don’t quite know,” said she. Then, 
less seriously: ‘‘Not at all, I’m sure, when you talk of 
breaking the engagement. I wish you hadn’t seen grand- 
mother!” 

“‘T wish so, too,” confessed he. 
myself.’ 

She glanced at him quickly. ‘‘ Why do you say that?” 

“‘T don’t know,” he stammered confusedly. How could 
he tell her? 

‘‘A moment ago you seemed well pleased with what 
you’d done.” 

“‘Well, I guess I went too far. I wasn’t very polite.” 

““You never are.” 

‘I’m going to try to do better. . . . No, I don’t think 
it would be wise for me to go and apologize to her.” 

She was looking at him strangely. ‘‘Why are you so 
anxious to conciliate her?” 

He saw what a break he had made, became all at once 
red and inarticulate. 

‘“What is she to you?” persisted the girl. 

‘‘Nothing at all,” he blustered. ‘‘I don’t care—that”’ 
—he snapped his fingers—‘‘for her opinion. I don’t 
care if everybody in the world is against our marrying. I 
want just you—only you.” 

“Obviously,” said she with a dry laugh that was highly 
disconcerting to him. ‘‘I certainly have no fortune—or 
hope of one, so far as I know.” 

This so astounded, so disconcerted him that he forgot 
to conceal it. ‘‘Why, I thought—your grandmother— 
that is ” He was remembering, was stammering, was 
unable to finish. 

“‘Go on,” she urged, obviously enjoying his hot con- 
fusion. 

He became suddenly angry. ‘‘Look here, Margaret,” 
he cried, ‘‘you don’t suspect me of ——”’ 

She put her fingers on his lips and laughed quietly at 
him. ‘‘You’d better run along now. I’m going to hurry 
away to grandmother, to try to repair the damage you 
did.” She rose and called, ‘‘ Lucia! Lueia!”’ 

The round, rosy, rather slovenly Miss Severence ap- 
peared in the little baleony—the only part of the house in 
view from where they sat. 

‘‘Telephone the stables for the small victoria,’’ called 
Margaret. 

“*Mother’s out in it,” replied Lucia. 

“Then the small brougham.” 

“T want that. Why don’t you take the electric?” 

‘* All right.” 

Lucia disappeared. Margaret turned upon the deeply- 
impressed Craig. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ asked she, 
though she knew. 

“‘T can’t get used to this carriage business,” said he. ‘‘I 
don’t like it. Where the private carriage begins just there 
democracy ends. It is the parting of the ways. People 
who are driving have to look down; people who aren’t 
have to look up.” 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ said Margaret, though it seemed to her 
to be the truth. 

“‘Nonsense, of course,’’ retorted Craig. ‘‘ But nonsense 
rules the world.”” He caught her roughly by the arm. ‘I 
warn you now, when we ——”’ 

‘‘Run along, Josh,” cried she, extricating herself and 
laughing, and with a wave of the hand she vanished into 
the shrubbery. As soon as she was beyond the danger of 
having to continue that curious conversation she walked 
less rapidly. ‘‘I wonder what he really thinks,” she said 
to herself. ‘‘I wonder what I really think. I suspect 
we’d both be amazed at ourselves and at each other if we 
knew.” 

Arrived at her grandmother’s she had one more and 
huger cause for wonder. There were a dozen people in the 
big salon, the old lady presiding at the tea-table in high 
good humor. ‘‘Ah—here you are, Margaret,” cried she. 
‘‘Why didn’t you bring your young man?” 

‘*He’s too busy for frivolity,’’ replied Margaret. 


“T made an ass of 
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“T saw him this afternoon,” continued Madam Bowker, 
talking aside to her alone when the ripples from the new 
stone in the pond had died away. ‘‘He’s what they calla 
pretty rough customer. But he has his good points,” 

“You liked him better?” said the astonished Margaret. 

“IT disliked him less,”’ corrected the old lady. ‘‘He’s 
not a man any one”—this with emphasis and a sharp 
glance at her granddaughter—‘‘likes. He neither likes 
nor is liked. He’s too much of an ambition for such petty 
things. People of purpose divide their fellows into two 
classes, the useful and the useless. They seek allies among 
the useful, they avoid the useless.” 

Margaret laughed. 

‘“Why do you laugh, child? Because you don’t believe 
it?” 

Margaret sighed. 
believe it.” 


"No; because I don’t want to 


xXxV 
RAIG dined at the Secretary of State’s that night, and 
reveled in the marked consideration every one showed 
him. He knew it was not because of his political successes, 
present and impending; in the esteem of that fashionable 
company his success with Margaret overtopped them. 
And while he was there, drinking more than was good for 
him and sharing in the general self-complacence, he thought 
so himself. But waking up about three in the morning, 
with an aching head and in the depths of the blues, the 
whole business took on again its grimmest complexion. 
“T’ll talk it over again with Grant,” he decided, and was 
at the Arkwright house a few minutes after eight. 

It so happened that Grant himself was wakeful that 
morning and had got up about half-past seven. When 
Craig came he was letting his valet dress him. He sent for 
Craig to come up to his dressing-room. ‘ You can talk to 
me while Walter shaves me,” said Grant from the armchair 
before his dressing-table. He was spread out luxuriously, 
and Josh watched the process of shaving as if he had never 
seen it before. Indeed, he never had seen a shave in such 
pomp and circumstance of silver and gold, of ivory and 
cut glass, of essence and powder. 

“That’s a very ladylike performance for two men to be 
engaged in,” said he. 

“It’s mighty comfortable,”’ answered Grant lazily. 

“Where did you get that thing you’ve got on?” 

“This gown? Oh, Paris. I get all my things of that sort 
there. Latterly I get my clothes there too.” 

“T like that thing,” said Craig, giving it a patronizing 
jerk of hishead. “It looks cooland clean. Linen and silk, 
isn’t it? Only I’d choose a more serviceable color than 
white. And I’d not have a pinksilk lining and collar inany 
circumstances.” 

He wandered about the room. ‘“ Goshalimity!” he 
exclaimed, peering into a drawer. ‘‘ You must have a mil- 
lion neckties. And” —he was at the partly-open door 
of a huge closet—‘‘ here’s a whole roomful of shirts—and 
another of clothes.’”’” He wheeled abruptly upon the 
smiling, highly-flattered tenant of the armchair. ‘‘ Grant, 
how many suits have you got?” 

“Blest if I know. How many, Walter?” 

“T really cannot say, sir. I know ’em all, but I never 
counted ’em. About seventy or eighty, I should say, not 
counting extra trousers.” 

Craig looked astounded. ‘ And how many shirts?” 

‘Oh, several hundred of them, sir. Mr. Grant’s most 
particular about his linen.” 

‘“‘ And here are boots and shoes and pumps and gaiters 
and Lord knows what and what not—enough to stock a 
shoestore. And umbrellas and canes! How do you carry 
all that stuff round on your mind?” 

Grant laughed like a tickled infant. 
gratifying to his vanity as applause to Craig’s. 
looks after it,’’ said he. 

Craig lapsed into silence, stared moodily out of the 
window. The idea of his thinking of marrying a girl of 
Grant’s class! What a ridiculous, loutish figure he would 
cut in her eyes! Why, not only did he not have the articles 
necessary to a gentleman’s wardrobe, he did not even 
know the names of them, nor their uses! It was all very 
well to pretend that these matters were petty. In « sense 
they were. But that sort of trifles played a most impor- 
tant part in life as it was led by Margaret Severence. 
She’d not think them trifles. She was probably assuming 
that, while he was not quite up to the fashionable standard, 
still he had a gentleman’s equipment of knowledge and of 
toilet articles. ‘‘She’d think me no better than a savage— 
and I’m not much above the savage state, as far as this 
side of life is concerned.” 

Grant interrupted his mournful musings with: “‘ Now, if 
you'll excuse me, I’ll have my bath.” 

And, Walter following, he went in at a door to the right, 
through which Craig had a glimpse of marble walls and 
floor, of various articles of truly Roman luxury. The 
moments dragged away until half an hour had passed. 

“ Arkwright!” Josh called out. ‘‘What are you doing 
all this time?” 

‘* Massage,” responded Grant. ‘You can come in.” 

Craig entered the marble chamber, seated himself on a 
corner of the warmed marble couch on which Grant lay 
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luxuriating in Walter’s powerful massage. ‘‘Do you go 
through this thing often?” demanded he. 

“Every morning—except when I’m roughing it. You 
ought to take massage, Josh. It’s great for the skin.”’ 

Craig saw that it was. His own skin, aside from his 
hands and face, was fairly smooth and white; but it was 
like sandpaper, he thought, beside this firm; rosy covering 
of the elegant Arkwright’s elegant body. ‘Get through 
here and send Walter away,” he said harshly. ‘‘I want to 
talk to you. If you don’t I'll burst out before him. I can’t 
hold in any longer.” 

“Very well. That’ll do, Walter,” acquiesced Grant. 
“And please go and bring us some breakfast. I’ll finish 
dressing afterward.” 

As soon as the door closed on the valet, Craig said: 
“Grant, I’ve got myself into a frightful mess. I want 
you to help me out of it.” 

Grant’s eyes ‘shifted. 
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“There’s the worst of it. I want her, Grant. When I’m 
with her I can’t tolerate the idea of giving her up. But 
how in the mischief can I marry her? I’m too strong a 
dose for a frail, delicate little thing like her.”’ 

“‘She’s as tall as you are. I’ve seen her play athletes 
to a standstill at tennis.” 

‘But she’s so refined, so —— 

“Oh, fudge!”” muttered Arkwright. Then louder: 
“‘Didn’t I tell you not to talk to me about this business?” 

“But I’ve got to do it,” protested Craig. ‘‘ You're the 
only one I can talk to—without being a cad.” 

Arkwright looked disgusted. ‘You love the girl,” he 
said bitterly, ‘‘and she wants you. Marry her.”’ 

“But I haven’t got the money.” 

Craig was out with the truth at last. ‘‘ What would we 
live on? My salary is only seventy-five hundred dollars. 
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what this mixing with swell people and trying to marry a 
fashionable lady is doing for me!” 

“You're broadening out, you mean. You're losing your 
taste for tommy-rot.” 

“Not at all,” said Craig surlily. ‘I'll tell you what I’m 
going todo. I’m going to see the girl to-day and put the 
whole case before her. And I want you to back me up.”’ 

“T’'ll do nothing of the sort,” cried Grant. ‘‘ How can 
you ask such a thing of me?” 

“Yes, you must go with me to-day.” 

“T’ve got an engagement—garden-party at the British 
Embassy.” 

‘Going there, are you? . 
we'll see.” 

The breakfast came and Craig ate like a ditch digger— . 
his own breakfast and most of Grant’s. Grant barely 

touched the food, lit a cig- 
arette, sat regarding the 


Um! Well, 





He put on his white silk 
pajamas, thrust his feet 
into slippers, tossed the 
silk-lined linen robe about 
his broad, too square 
shoulders, and led the way 
intotheotherroom. Then 
he said: “Do you mean 
Margaret Severence?”’ 

“That’s it!”’ exclaimed 
Craig, pacing the floor. 
“T’ve gone and got myself 
engaged me 

“One minute,’ inter- 
rupted Arkwright in a 
voice so strange that 
Joshua paused and stared 
at him. ‘I can’t talk to 
you about that.” 

“Why not?” 

“For many reasons. 
The chief one ——- Fact 
is, Josh, I’ve acted like a 
howling skunk about you 
with her. Iran youdown 
to her; tried to get her 
myself.”’ 

Craig waved his hand 
impatiently. “‘ You didn’t 
succeed, did you? And 
youre ashamed of it, 
aren’t you? Well, if I 
wasted time going round 
apologizing for all the 
things I’d done that I’m 
ashamed of I’d have no 
time left to do decently. 
So that’s out of the way. 
Now, help me.” 

““What a generous fel- 
low you are!”’ : 

“Generous? Stuff! I 
need you. We're going to 
stay friends. You can do 
what you please—I’ll like 
you just thesame. I may 
swat you if you get in 
my way; but as soon as 
you were out of it—and 
that’d be mighty soon and 
sudden, Grant, old boy— 
why, I'd be friends again. 
Come, tell me how I’m to 
get clear of this engage- 
ment,” 

“T can’t talk about it 
to you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I love her.’’ 

Craig gasped: ‘‘ Do you 
mean that?” 

“T love her—as much 
as I’m capable of loving 
anybody. Didn’t I tell 











full-mouthed Westerner 
gloomily. ‘What did 
Margaret see in this 
man?” thought Grant. 
“True, she doesn’t know 
him as well as I do; but 
she knows him well 
enough. Talk about 
women being refined! 
Why, they’ve got ostrich 
stomachs.” 

** Doyou know,Grant,”’ 
said Craig thickly, so 
stuffed was his mouth, “I 
think your refined women 
like men of my sort. I 
know I can’t bear any- 
thing but refined women. 
Now, you—you've got an 
ostrich stomach. I’ve 
seen you quite pleased 
with women I’d not lay 
my finger on. Yet most 
people’d say you were 
more sensitive than I. 
Instead, you’re much 
coarser—except about 
piffiing, piddling, paltry 
non-essentials. You 
strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. I! 
shouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised if Margaret had 
penetrated the fact that 
your coarseness is inbred 
while mine is mere sur- 
face. Women have a 
surprising way of getting 
at the bottom of things. 
I’m a good deal like a 
woman in that respect 
myself.” 

Grant thrust a cigar 
upon him, got him out of 
the room and on the way 
out of the house as 
quickly as possible. ‘‘In- 
sufferable egotist!”’ he 
mumbled, by way of a 
parting kick. “ Why doI 
likehim? I don’t believe 
I do!” 

He did not dress until 
late that afternoon, but 
lay in his rooms, very low 
and miserable. When he 
issued forth it was to the 
garden-party —and im- 
mediately he ran into 
Margaret and Craig, 
apparently lying in wait 
for him. “ Here he is!”’ 
exclaimed Josh, slapping 
him enthusiastically on 
the back. ‘“‘Grant, Mar- 








you so?” 

“TI believe you did say 
something of the kind,” 
admitted Craig. ‘But I was so full of my own affairs 
that I didn’t pay much attention to it. Why don’t you 
jump in and marry her?” 

“She happens to prefer you.” 

“Yes, she does,” said Craig with a complacence that 
roiled Arkwright. ‘I don’t know what the poor girl sees 
in me, but she’s just crazy about me.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Josh!” cried Grant in a jealous fury. 

Craig laughed pleasantly. ‘I’m stating simple facts. 
Do you suppose, if I were to break the engagement, she’d 
take it really seriously to heart?” 

“T fancy she could live through it if you could. She 
probably cares no more than you do.” 





“I’ve Got to Kill Something,” He Yelled. “Why Not You?” 
If I get the Attorney-Generalship it’ll be only eight thou- 
sand, and I’ve not got twenty thousand dollars besides. 
As long as I’m in politics I can’t do anything at the law. 
All the clients that pay well are clients I’d not dare have 
anything to do with—I may have to prosecute them. 
Grant, I used to think Government salaries were too big, 
and I used to rave against office-holders fattening on the 
people. I was crazy. How’s a man to marry a lady and 
live like a gentleman on seven or eight thousand a year?’’ 

“‘ And you used to rave against living like a gentleman,” 
thrust Grant maliciously. 

Craig reddened. “There it is!” he fairly shouted. “I’m 
goingtothedevil. I’m sacrificingall my principles. That’s 


garet wants to talk with 

you. I must run along.” 

And before either could speak he had darted away, plow- 
ing his way rudely through the crowd. 

Margaret and Grant watched his progress —she smiling, 

he surly and sneering. ‘‘ Yet you like him,” said Margaret. 

“In a way, yes,” conceded Arkwright. ‘“‘He has a 

certain sort of magnetism.’’ He pulled himself up short. 

“This morning,” said he, “I apologized to him for my 
treachery; and here I am at it again.” 

“‘T don’t mind,” said Margaret. “It’s quite harmless.”’ 


“That’s it!” exclaimed Grant in gloomy triumph. 
“You can’t care for me because you think me harmless.’ 
“Well, aren’t you?” 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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constitute a poet? In the course of a long life, 

devoted to the art of writing, I have talked with 
many authors and have read hundreds of books, but I 
have not obtained an explicit, illuminative, decisive 
answer to those inquiries. The critic is ready with his 
theory, the rhetorical treatise is ready with its definition, 
but neither theory nor definition reveals the heart of the 
mystery. The thing that is not poetry, though set forth in 
verse, is readily recognized, and it can be distinctly 
defined; the magic that irradiates verse and makes poetry 
out of prose is felt rather than known, and exact specifica- 
tion of it eludes the dexterity of the grammarian. 

Observation likewise perceives, among even expert 
judges of verse, wide disparities of opinion as to the poetic 
element. Johnson, who admired Young, could see no 
poetry in Gray. Byron, who admired Pope, could see no 
poetry in Cowper. To Macaulay the nightingale was 
Milton and, comparatively, other singers were wrens. 
Thackeray, who disliked Byron, was charmed with 
Addison’s lines on the Spacious Firmament, and he found 
Johnson’s Ode on the Death of Leavitt so poetic as to be 
*‘sacred.”’ Carlyle despised Lamb, but he adored Burns. 
Coleridge, the worshiper of Wordsworth, was con- 
temptuous of Moore. Poe belittled Burns and disparaged 
Longfellow, but he perceived divine fire in Mrs. Browning. 
Emerson was actually able to discern poetry in Walt 
Whitman! Aldrich, the disciple of Herrick, was blind to 
the intrinsic glamour of Holmes. 

Among the bards themselves there is, furthermore, a 
perplexing disparity of method in the invocation of the 
Muse. Whence is the impulse derived? Scott affirmed 
that, while he took no pains with his prose, he wrote his 
verse with great care. Byron was accustomed to incite 
inspiration by reading a fine passage from some other 
poet, after which he would write at full speed, in a fever 
heat. Moore found poetic stimulant in looking at the 
sunset. Wordsworth, keenly susceptible to every in- 
fluence of physical Nature, walked alone in the lonely, 
beautiful Cumberland country, composing his verses, 
often speaking them 
aloud, and commit- 
ting them to memory 
as he composed them. 
Burns, apparently the 
most sweetly natural 
singer since Shake- 
speare (as long ago 
was said by William 
Pitt), himself testified 
that the influence 
that most exalted and 
enraptured him was 
that of a stormy wind 
howling among the 
trees and raging over 
the plain, and that 
whenever he wanted 
to be “more than 
ordinary in song,” he 
put himself ‘“‘on a 
regimen of admiring 
a fine woman.’’ 
Richard Henry Stod- 
dard — whose Songs 
of Summer comprise 
some of the loveli- 
est and some of 
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apparently the most spontaneous lyrics existent in the 
English language—told me that sometimes he wrote the 
first draft of a poem in prose and afterward turned it 
into verse. Edmund Clarence Stedman, whose poetic 
achievement made his name illustrious in American litera- 
ture, told me that it was his custom to select with care 
the particular form of verse that he designed to use, and 
sometimes to invent the rhymes and write them at the 
ends of the lines which they were to terminate, thus making 
a skeleton of a poem as a ground-work on which to build. 
To my mind it seems that the poet should 
be like the AZolian harp, which makes music 
when its strings are swept by the breeze; but, 
in the presence of so much perplexity of factand 
opinion, a certain audacity appears to be requi- 
site to declare that anybody is a poet or that 
anything is poetry. 

Years ago I had the pleasure of friendly inter- 
course with one man of letters who possessed, 
in ample measure, that particular form of in- 
trepidity. That man was the Rev. William 
Rounseville Alger, at one time a popular 
preacher in Boston, and famous for his impas- 
sioned eloquence. Alger will be remembered 
as the biographer (1877) of the tragedian, 
Edwin Forrest, and also because of the service 
that he did to literature by composing, or 
translating, or paraphrasing a considerable 
number of Oriental poems, valuable alike for 
their meaning and their melody. He was a 
man of acute and copious sensibility, of a 
feminine temperament, quickly and keenly 
appreciative, and easily moved to tears. No 
poet could have wished for a more receptive, 
responsive auditor. The poetic element that especially 
he recognized and loved was feeling, and that element 
he found in the poetry of Bayard Taylor, whom he 
ranked, and did not hesitate to designate, in many a 
conversation with me, as ‘‘the foremost and best of 
American poets.” 

I never had the opportunity of mentioning that 
opinion to Bayard Taylor, a fact which I deeply regret, 
for the knowledge of it would have been a great 
satisfaction to him. Taylor was a rapid, discursive, 
voluminous writer: few American authors have writ- 
ten so much and in such various departments of 
literature. But of all his writing that which he chiefly 
valued—that, in comparison with which the rest, in 
his esteem, was accounted nothing—was his poetry. 
(He began as a writer of verse, his first publication 
having been a poem contributed to THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, of Philadelphia, and as a writer of verse 
he ended, with his noble poem of Prince Deucalion.) 
On that subject he often spoke and wrote to me, and 
always with the candor that was eminently character- 
istic of his ingenuous, simple nature; for, with great 
practical knowledge of the world, Bayard Taylor was 
simplicity itself. I recall a remark of his to me that 
seemed to reveal, in a flash, his whole nature: ‘‘ What 
a lovely day this is!” he said; “J’m going home to 
write poetry!” As he spoke he was the incarnation 
of exultant happiness. 

Taylor’s rank as a poet will be determined after 
another generation of readers has arisen— when he is no 
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longer remembered as specifically a traveler anda journalist; 
and that rank will be high. He was, distinctively, a poet, 
but, under the pressure of necessity, he delved in so many 
lines of literary labor that his miscellaneous publicity 
obscured him in the vision of his own period. It has taken 
America some time to learn the exceptional value and 
abiding charm of such verse as that of William Cullen 
Bryant and such pros2 as that of Donald G. Mitchell, and 
to realize that it possessed, in Fitz-Greene Halleck, one of 
the strongest, sweetest poets who have swept the harp- 
strings of the human 
heart. Time will do 
justice to the fine po- 
etic genius of Bayard 
Taylor. 

Good fortune at- 
tended Taylor’s career 
(1825-1878), but the 
full recognition that 
he merited was not 
accorded till after his 
death; and possibly 
it would not have 
been accorded then 
but for the indubi- . 
table success of his 
magnificent metrical 
version of Faust. It 
is the conventional 
opinion that a writer 
who succeeds in one 
thing must, necessa- 
rily, fail in others. 
Taylor’s conceded re- 
nown with the multitude was that of a traveler and 
lecturer ontravel. The fact that he was novelist, dramatist 
and—above all else—poet, was unappreciated, and some- 
times even unknown. A humorous incident, related to me 
by him, illustrates this ludicrous truth. 

“T had delivered a lecture in one of our rural towns’ — 
so said my old friend—‘‘and several of my auditors were 
accosting me with expressions of their satisfaction. One 
person in particular was effusively eager, saying: ‘I am 
delighted, Mr. Taylor, to make your acquaintance. J have 
read everything that you have ever written, and have greatly 
enjoyed it all.’ This was pleasant to hear, and, as he 
grasped my hand with evident friendship, I responded 
with a request for his opinion of my poetry. A look of 
overwhelming astonishment and perplexity came into 
his face. ‘Your poetry?’ he exclaimed; ‘have you ever 
written any poetry?’ This, I need not tell you, satisfied 
my curiosity.” 

The humor of that incident was not lost upon the poet. 
Indeed, a sense of humor was one of Taylor’s most pro- 
pitious and most charming attributes, and with him, as 
with all other persons who possess that blessing, it served 
as a shield against petty troubles and as a cordial stimu- 
lant to philosophical views of life. He was like a boy, 
also, in his love of fun. I remember the glee with which he 
told me of a personal experience at the home of that austere 
philosopher and preceptor, Rev. Horace Mann—a clergy- 
man, orator and reformer, at one time very prominent in 
New England life—among whose several enthusiastic 
propensities of culture was a fanatical devotion to the use, 
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external and internal, of cold water. ‘Every morning, the 
year round,” said Taylor, “‘he immersed himself in it; he 
drank nothing else; and he seemed to expect his guests to 
follow his example. I had delivered a lecture in his town, 
and I was kindly entertained at his house. It was mid- 
winter and bitterly cold. I found in my bedroom a huge 
tub of icy water, intended for my morning bath; and my 
host directed my attention to it, with strong approval 
of its utility. I had a good wash when the morning came, 
but not in that tuk! He was left, however, in the comfort- 
ing belief that I had taken the plunge, for I managed to 
wet all the towels and to scatter water all over the floor. 
He was an excellent person, and it would have been a pity 
to disappoint him.” 

A conspicuous product of Taylor’s playful humor is the 
Echo Club, first published serially and afterward (1876) 
ina book. It incorporates imitations of the styles of many 
of the writers of verse who were his contemporaries, and 
therein it follows the tradition of the Rejected Addresses 
and is remotely kindred with the delicious comicalities of 
Calverley. Adverting to those squibs, which are, in fact, 
parodies, he sent this message to me, from Gotha, October 
6, 1872: 

. . . All the papers were welcome, I assure you, and 
even the sight of your unforgeable MS. was refreshing to 
mine eyes. Moreover, here was evidence that you have 
already forgiven me for my abominable effort at imitating 
some of your poems, making comic the very qualities 
in them which I most enjoy. I may congratulate myself, 
I think, on having finished the series of travesties with- 
out having (so far as I know) given lasting offense to 
any of the victims. Yet, stay!—I almost doubt of being 
pardoned by Mrs. Howe. It was a perilous under- 
ag just at present, and I might easily have had worse 
MOCK. -« « « 


Several of those travesties are notably felicitous and all 
of them are amusing. A certain imitation that he wrote of 
Longfellow was not printed—as he feared, needlessly, that 
Longfellow would feel hurt by it and would take offense. 
It is a parody of The Psalm of Life and it gives the reverie 
of a pensive moralist in a farmyard. Taylor, in his mood 
of boyish frolic, once repeated it to me. - The beginning is 
something like this: 


Musing o’er the frail inclosure 
Which contains the feeding swine, 

Solemn thought and sweet composure 
Permeate this brain of mine. 


And then the philosophic bard, observing the selfish con- 
duct of the porkers—how the larger ones contend for place 
at the trough, and how the smaller ones are pushed off 
and trodden down—perceives an obvious analogy to the 
conduct of human beings, and melodiously sets forth that 
thus it is in human life. 

Taylor’s finest poem, in sublimity of theme, grandeur of 
conception and spontaneity of rhythmical eloquence, is 
* The Masque of the Gods. The cherished copy of it that 
he sent to me is inscribed: ‘‘To William Winter, from his 
old friend Bayard Taylor. New York, May 30, 1872.” 
The words that he provides for Apollo to speak express 
himself: 

-Mine the simpler task 
To build one bridge that reaches to the sky, 
To teach one truth that brings eternal joy, 
And from the imperfect world the promise wrest 
Of se na acsagen f than this Man needs 
A br pe, a loftier longing, yet 
This he must have; bereft of it he dies. 
He cannot feed on cold, ascetic dreams, 
And mutilate the beauty of the world 
For someihing far and shapeless: he must give 
His eyes the form of what in him aspires, 
His ears the sound of that diviner speech 
He pines to speak, his soul the pr content 
Of feetne touched the skirts of perfect things. 


In special reference to this poem Taylor wrote to mea 
characteristic letter, eloquent equally of his affectionate 
heart and his wonderfully enthusiastic spirit: 


IRVING HousB, N. Y., May 28, 1872. 
My dear, true Winter : 

- _. «I hope you'll like the Masque, for it is certainly 
the best thing I’ve yet done. The fact of your liking Iris 
convinces me that you will. I feel that I am only just now 
getting command of my true — in poetry. I have 
always had faith in the Art of Song, a faith as intense as 
that of an early Christian martyr. I never look back 
more than a year over my unfinished work, but always 
forward, and always occupy my fancy with the new and 
half-formed conceptions. 

I think I feel more actual poetic ‘frenzy’? now than 
ever before in my life, and I can only attribute it to the 
steady drudgery, for years, which now enables me to move 
freely in all rhythmical shackles, so that the form of poetry 
1S a servant to the mind, not a master, as at first. 

This, with the equally religious faith that a devotion to 
Art, unshaken by the criticism, the whims or the tastes of 
the day, will surely reward the believer, in the end, is all 
the explanation I can give. The trouble is not with our 
poetical conceptions—we all have them—but we must 
conquer language and rhythm and forms of thought 
before we can represent them with the freedom and 
symmetry of life. 
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Since I have reached this conviction I am happy. The 
Masque is a dead failure, as a publication: the sale is 
only about 600 copies: but I do not care one whit. I feel 
that I have advanced, and (so far as one can judge of 
himself) on the true path. I will follow it, though I starve. 

I take a certain amount of mechanical hack-work, in 
order to buy the rest of my time for myself, and I mean to 
use that hard-bought time to do my own work. If good, 
it will be recognized, some time; if bad, it ought to perish. 

Meantime, one must have some support and encourage- 
ment, and I have enough in the sympathy of a few friends 
and poets like yourself. You are not, and never will be, a 
failure to me: I find in you the same higher and finer 
laws of Art which I am trying tomake myown. .. . 
Remember that I shall always be, as I am now, most 
faithfully and affectionately, your friend 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


The year 1876 was, in the general mind of the American 
Republic, convalescent after the disease and anguish of 
hideous civil war, a year of amity and reconciliation. It 
brought the anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and it stimulated throughout the country a 
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joyous impulse to exult in the triumph of popular govern- 
ment and to celebrate the growth and prosperity of the 
nation. A jubilee was ordained, to occur in Philadelphia 
on the Fourth of July, and Taylor was asked to participate 
in it as the poet of that national occasion. He appreciated 
the honor and he accepted the duty. The Society of the 
Army of the Potomac, meanwhile, had arranged for its 
annual reunion to be held in the same city, in the month of 
June, and he had promised to be present and to deliver a 
poem. At that time Taylor and I were neighbors, dwelling 
in houses almost opposite to each other, in East Eighteenth 
Street, New York, and, as we were also colleagues in the 
Tribune, our meetings were frequent; and when we did 
not meet we sometimes exchanged notes. 

On April 7 he wrote to me: ‘‘I’ve at last hung a string - 
into my dissolved conceptions, and the alum of the Ode 
is slowly beginning to crystallize upon it.’’ Theformidable 
occasion was then distant less than three months, and now 
he began to consider that he might not be able to produce 
two poems, of a patriotic character, responsive to the 
requirements of two occasions occurring so closely together, 
and he asked me to relieve him of one of those engagements. 
This I agreed to do, and the result was that the Society of 
the Army of the Potomac invited me to be its poet in that 
jubilee year, and Taylor was left free to concentrate his 
thoughts upon the magnificent Ode with which, on the 
Fourth of July, standing in front of Independence Hall, he 
electrified a vast multitude and gained for himself a laurel 
that never can fade: for there is no other poem that so fully 
and so eloquently expresses the central thought of Amer- 
ican civilization and the passionate enthusiasm for liberty 
by which that civilization is permeated and sustained. 

Taylor’s memory of the Centennial Celebration and of 
his own brilliant achievement was expressed to me in the 
following ktter, written three days after the delivery of 
the Ode: 


142 East 18TH STREET, N. Y., July 7, 1876. 
My dear Winter : 

I found your whole-hearted note of congratulation at 
the office this morning. It is one of five already received, 
and all of the same cheering strain. You don’t know — 
but, yes, you do!—how comforting and encouraging is 
such recognition. 

As for myself, I don’t know how it was, nor can I yet 
understand— but I did what I never saw done before, and 
certainly shall never do again: thousands of common 

eople were silenced, then moved, then kindled into a 

ame, by poetry! It was this grand instinctive feeling of 
the mass which amazed me most. I must tell you all about 
it when we meet: I cannot now. I am suffering the 
natural reaction after such an immense nervous tension. 
But, let spite and disparagement do their worst! They 
can’t take away from me the memory of that half-hour! 

Perhays I shall see you to-morrow. I am tired and 
overworked (having written five leaders and a column of 
reviews this week, besides the Fourth), and can’t go up to 
you forafewdaysyet. ... 

Thank you, over and over again, dear old fellow! 

Ever yours faithfully, 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Our meeting, which presently occurred, was a jovial 
one, and great was our enjoyment in recounting to each 
other the incidents of our experience as patriotic bards. 
Taylor’s delight in the triumphant success of his Ode was 
almost pathetic in its childlike ecstasy of happiness. 

Neither of us had any reason for regret. The poem that 
I wrote for the Society of the Army of the Potomac, and 
delivered at the Philadelphia Academy of Music, is called 
The Voice of the Silence—its intention being to indicate 
the admonitions that proceed out of the tranquillity of 
Nature, in places, now silent and peaceful, that have been 
tumuituous and horrible with strife, and, incidentally, to 
declare that there is active spiritual impartment in the 
seeming quiescent physical world. The scene, as I recall 
it, presented a superb pageant of life and color. There 
was a multitudinous audience. The stage was thronged 
with men renowned in war and eminent in peace. General 
Hancock presided. My seat was at the left of that 
commander, and on my left sat General Sherman. I had 
not before met those famous chieftains, and presently I 
obtained an amusing assurance that we had indeed been 
strangers. 

General Hancock was visibly suffering from nervous 
trepidation, as he inspected the printed order of exercises 
and prepared to begin the proceedings. ‘‘From New 
York, sir?’’ he said, turning to me, in a bewilderment of 
inquiry. Almost at the same moment General Sherman, 
who also was inspecting the program—but with a bland 
composure curiously contrastive with his military col- 
league’s excitement—smote me upon the shoulder and 
cheerfully inquired: ‘‘ Do I understand that this is a poem 
of your own composition you intend to deliver?” Re- 
assured by favorable affirmation on both these points the 
warriors seemed to accept the situation, and the speaking 
was begun. 

I have addressed many audiences, but never an audience 
more eagerly responsive and generously enthusiastic than 
that assemblage of my brethren of the Society of the Army 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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A Penitential Political Season 


NE must make due allowance for the frailties of human 

nature. In the heat of a campaign the temptation to 

say things that may appeal to some voters’ prejudices is, 
perhaps, fairly irresistible. 

Alleging that Taft thinks a dollar a day all that work- 
men are entitled to, or that Bryan contemptuously regards 
workmen as public beggars, or that the change of Adminis- 
tration was responsible for the panic of 1893, or that a 
clique deliberately brought on the panic of 1907, or that 
injunctions are the bulwark of the lowly, or that the cost 
of living hasn’t actually advanced but that people are 
more extravagant—all of these allegations might be 
excused as temporary lapses from veracity under unusual 
circumstances—like the stereotyped election forecasts. 

What we regret is that nothing is done about it after- 
ward. The larger number of those conspicuously engaged 
on both sides in the late campaign are personally honest, 
kindly men, whose word is good in all ordinary relations. 
They would scorn to pass a counterfeit bill on a farmer. 
They would not recommend rough-on-rats for your cold 
even if they were overstocked to the roof with it. We 
would not require the humiliation of a public apology and 
retraction, either. 

But it would be pleasant to learn that the management 
and leading organs on both sides had decided to retire a 
little from the world and ponder various statements to 
which they gave currency during the campaign, gently 
searching their souls the while. It might even be disguised 
as a fishing excursion. 

What we mean is, in substance, that, along with the 
blazing tar barrels, the brass bands and the ratification 
meetings which follow election, there should go a large but 
not necessarily conspicuous order for sackcloth and ashes. 


Bench-Made Law 


ITHIN a year the Bureau of Labor has zeported 

twenty-five important labor decisions, under statute 
law, by the higher courts. In thirteen cases the decision 
turned in whole or in part upon the constitutionality of the 
statute. In the other twelve cases, it is pretty safe to say, 
the constitutionality of the statute had already been 
passed upon. These thirteen statutes were upon such 
subjects as employers’ liability for injuries, age limit for 
children in factories, monthly payment of wages, right to 
organize, hours of labor for women and for trainmen, 
payment of wages in scrip. 

Sometimes the statute was upheld; sometimes over- 
thrown. A lower court said that a law licensing barbers 
was unconstitutional; a higher court that it was not. An 
Oregon statute limiting hours of labor for women was sus- 
tained; a New York statute limiting hours of labor. for 
women was held void. A majority of the United States 
Supreme Court thought the employers’ liability law 
affecting railroads unconstitutional; a minority of the 
same court thought it constitutional. 

It is impossible to read these and similar decisions with 
an open mind and not perceive that in many cases the 
Constitution had nothing to do with it. Rarely, if ever, 
will any legislature pass a bill that is in defiance of the 
Constitution. The fatuity of such an act is too obvious. 
The statute having been brought into court on some con- 
stitutional question—as almost any statute may be—the 
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judges incline toward it or against it accordingly as it com- 
ports with their notions of what the law ought to be. 

To say what the law ought to be is the function of 
legislation; hence a quite general and safe opinion that 
the courts make law, which is not properly their business. 


Government by the Dead 


FTEN, as with the Federal employers’ liability act 
and the New York law limiting hours of labor for 
women, the courts annul a statute which expresses the 
modern idea of justice. So they are accused of being 
biased by reactionary class prejudices. A deeper reason 
is that judges, being lawyers first, were nourished upon the 
common law, whose ingividualistic, anti-social spirit is not 
in accord with the modern spirit. 

Really, one of the graver problems now confronting the 
people of the United States is what to do with Sir Edward 
Coke, Sir William Blackstone and other luminaries of the 
common law. They sit heavy on our necks. Not only is 
the reasoning which annuls a popular statute often de- 
rived from them, and their dogmas incorporated in our 
constitutions, but it is fairly axiomatic that a statute 
in derogation of the common law is to be construed strictly 
— that is, given as little effect by the courts as possible. 
Professor Roscoe Pound says: “If Coke were to come 
among us he would be thoroughly at home in 
our constitutional law. All that might surprise him would 
be that so much had been taken from and made of his 
labors, with so little acknowledgment of the source.” 

Now, Coke died two hundred and seventy-five years 
ago. It is time for a funeral. The spirit of the common 
law is not the modern spirit. Law, to be sure, is always to 
some extent a government of the living by the dead. But 
we think they needn’t be so awfully dead. Election of 
judges is condemned by most lawyers. Yet in so far as 
that method does tend to substitute the common sense 
for the common law it is not without compensations. 


The Scarecrow of Pauper Wheat 


ORE than twenty years ago an authority on economics 
declared that the low price of wheat was “the most 
searching question of the day.’”’ Wheat was then seventy- 
five cents at Chicago, and the Department of Agriculture 
estimated the farm value of that year’s crop at sixty-four 
cents a bushel, the lowest then recorded. The farm value 
of the five preceding crops had averaged about a dollar a 
bushel. A theory was more or less current that Argentina 
would, presently, gobble our export trade in wheat, or 
force us to sell abroad at ruinously low prices. 

The South American country had a great area suitable 
to the cultivation of wheat, and it had cheap labor; in 
fact, it ate very little of the wheat it produced. This 
cheaply-raised grain looked like a formidable competitor. 
It has been a competitor, and has influenced the price of 
wheat in the United States. For example, only the other 
day the price crossed a dollar at Chicago on reports of 
damage by frost to the growing Argentine crop. 

But it has been by no means the ruinous competitor 
that some people thought it would be. Wheat production 
in Argentina has not increased very much. The last five 
years the crop has averaged about a hundred and thirty- 
five million bushels, of which a hundred million bushels has 
been exported. This is nearly as much as we have ex- 
ported, but our exports amount to only one-fifth of our 
crop; Argentina’s to nearly four-fifths. 
haven’t come down to the Argentine standard of living. 
On the contrary, the price of wheat here has, of late, been 
on the advancing hand. 

The truth is, foreign pauper labor competition is mostly 
a scarecrow. Pauper labor can’t compete.- It is not 
efficient. See the ineffectual efforts to make India and 
Egypt formidable competitors with us in cotton growing. 

When Argentina eats four-fifths of her wheat we must 
begin to look out for her. 


Seeing the Town 


T SADDENS us to hear so often that New York is 

corrupting the country. Divorce, speculation, décol- 
leté gowns, stock-watering, extravagance, cigarettes for 
women, clearing-house certificates, and even musical 
comedy—all are charged to the sinister influence of the 
metropolis. As a fruitful source of bank embezzlements a 
specialist on that subject recently mentioned ‘“‘ Broadway’s 
gorgeous hotels and restaurants, bars, myriad of theatres 
turning night into day; the flood of money upon which 
this life is borne along ‘ a dining-room at two 
o’clock A. M. with sixty thousand dollars’ worth of 
women’s gowns at the tables and three thousand dollars’ 
worth of food in process of consumption.” 

But this is not a spectacle of New York corrupting the 
country. On the contrary, it is a spectacle of the country 
corrupting New York. Those gorgeous hotels, restau- 
rants, bars, theatres and brokers’ offices are overflowing 
with people from Harrisburg, Chillicothe, Kokomo, Osh- 
kosh, Omaha, Great Falls and Albuquerque. 


Our farmers ~ 
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Left to itself, New York, probably, would take a mutton 
chop and tea at six, read a few chapters of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and retire at nine. The true picture of Father 
Knickerbocker would represent a distressed and groggy 
gentleman dutifully struggling to keep up with visiting 
friends from Pittsburg. Upon notice that a valued 
customer from the sweet-smelling hay-belt is coming to 
town, the New Yorker heaves a sigh, drops a tear and lays 
in a stock of bromides. 

This demoralization of our chief city is not right or 
seemly. For the protection of little old New York there 
should be a law that no countryman shall'enter the bor- 
ough of Manhattan unless muzzled and with blinders on. 


How to be Rich Without Money 


HE trial of Banker Morse, of New York, who contrib- 

uted so opportunely to the panic of 1907, reminds us 
again how illogical is that sentiment of hostility which the 
poor too often entertain for the rich. It is based upon the 
great and deplorable misconception that in order to be 
rich a man must have money. If the simple truth, that a 
man may be as rich as he likes without having any money 
at all, were better understood, class feeling would diminish; 
hobo and millionaire would regard each other in brotherly 
sympathy as fellow-workers with different methods. 

It is related of an ingenious but impecunious young 
man that he always stopped at the most expensive hotels 
because the tailors and haberdashers would then give him 
credit, and so long as he dressed lavishly the hotel would 
let his bill run. Three gentlemen in a Western city are 
now under arrest for swindling high-priced restaurants. 
They spent money so prodigally in the restaurants that 
the proprietors readily cashed their checks, which were 
bogus. In Mr. Morse’s institutions, it appears from the 
testimony, he was regarded as so great a financier that 
nobody dared question his borrowings, and as long as the 
assets of the bank held out he was a great financier. 

Reduced to plain terms, the operation is this: Borrow a 
thousand dollars from the first man you meet; then, as 
you are able to flourish a thousand dollars in his face, his 
respect for you will prevent him from demanding payment. 

The world is not divided into haves and have-nots, but 
into haves, have-nots and have-minuses. The latter 
furnish a considerable proportion of our millionaire class. 


Some of Our Lady Friends 


E of the pleasant functions of the press is to extend 
our circle of acquaintances. Every month millions 
of readers are, by this sociable agency, introduced on the 
most intimate terms to some lady whose conduct conforms 
to the newspaper rule that only the exceptional is interest- 
ing. Without the troublesome preliminaries of talking 
about the weather, going in to dinner, calling, taking tea, . 
sending flowers, discreetly pumping her relatives and so 
on, we learn at once when her husband last blacked her 
eye, what he said to her mother, what happened when 
she came in late, and all her compromising correspondence, 
This conspicuous and unending procession of divorce- 
court ladies, with their amiable male companions, must be 
quite a feature of the national life. When the family is 
gathered around the hearth and the newspaper is opened, 
enters Masie to explain why she threw her shoe through 
the window, or some other episode even less consonant 
with the habits of most families. 

Domesticating Masie at large upon so many hearths is, 
perhaps, a useful office. The press is generally most severe 
upon other salacious literature— perhaps because it desires 
to preserve a valuable monopoly. 


The Trouble in Oklahoma 


TRIPPED of the flowers of fiction which inevitably 

blossom in a political contest, the situation of Okla- 
homa’s experiment of guaranteeing bank deposits seems 
not especially bright. 

This, of course, does not reflect upon the soundness of 
the idea itself, but only upon the manner in which it is 
applied. No such scheme will work unless the govern- 
ment which does the guaranteeing has plenary power over 
the banks. Otherwise, in effect, the government must 
give its credit to whoever chooses to ask for it. The State 
Board sought to prevent merely competitive and specula- 
tive banking ventures—as was necessary for the satisfactory 
operation of the guarantee plan. But a court estopped 
it from doing this. A decision handed down some time ago 
held that the board may not refuse acharter to a new bank 
in a town which already has ample banking facilities. 

Naturally, banks have been started for the purpose of 
attracting deposits from established institutions by 
offering higher interest, and where the State Board has 
forbidden them to pay the higher interest, the officers, it 
is reported, have agreed to make it up to depositors out of 
their own pockets. 

If the board cannot prevent adventurous gentlemen 
from gambling on the credit of the State, the outlook for 
the guarantee plan is dubious. 











The Human Library Sign 


ISTEN! Do you hear anything? No. Then it’s Uncle 
| Shelby Cullom— Uncle Shelby, who isalways full pan- 
oplied with gum shoes, rubber tires, shock arresters, 
muftlrs, felt sound deadeners and soft pedals. You'd hark 
for a week without harking to Uncle Shelby, the head of the 
confidential family. When the vast audience is so still the 
sound of a dropping pin may be heard there’s nothing 
doing in the hearing line anent Uncle Shelby’s movements. 
He has Quiet sounding like a boiler factory on the day 
before the annual picnic of the union. 

Why, say, Uncle’Shelby can walk into a department in 
Washington, grab a job for a constituent, and walk out 
again without making as much noise as a handful of cotton- 
batting falling on a load of hay. S-s-t-t-t—sish-h-h-h 
—hus-s-s-h—sh-h-h—shus-h-h-h—all over, and Uncle 
Shelby is on his way. He hasn’t let a yell out of him in 
twenty years. He is the human library sign, “Silence!” 
If you want to commune with him you must commune in 
a minor key, for Uncle Shelby is of the opinion that the 
voice was made to conceal language, bury it, obliterate it. 
No raucous speech for him. Not so loud, please! Whis- 
per, and confine yourself to a very whispy whisper, at that. 

It is this way: Uncle Shelby has been in politics for 
more than fifty years, and you cannot make him think 
there is anything in this strident and strenuous manner of 
conducting public affairs. You will never find him stamp- 
ing up and down the aisles in the Senate, baying in full- 
throated tones for some measure he wants passed. Not 
Uncle Shelby. You will discover, if you observe closely, 
the figure of Uncle Shelby flitting from seat to seat, 
having a word or two in the private ears he desires to 
attune to his plan, and then flitting back 
again and watching his little matter go 
through quietly, calmly, with no more 
commotion than a barefooted man makes 
on a rubber mat. Not in one thousand mute 
and stifled years will he go yammering around, 
honk-honking on each and every thing that comes 
within the scope of his activity, thereby differing materi- 
ally from many of the main props of the Republic, who 
are holding her—the Republic—up lest she perish, and 
who have not been in public life for over fifty years and 
who never will be, if that phase of it is important. The 
conference for Uncle Shelby—the confidential, cribbed, 
cabined and confined conference, as personal as the way 
you like eggs, and no discussing of affairs out on the broad 
highway. 

This hunting ducks with a brass band never did appeal 
to the Senator, the more so in these later years when it is 
the practice of almost every statesman to prepare the 
country for his performance by beating the drum and blat- 
ting a few lines of ballyhoo. He gets results by his voiceless 
methods, and do not think he does not get them, either. 


Uncle Shelby’s Jobs 


HEN you run an inquiring finger down the list of 
public places Uncle Shelby has held since he went to 
Springfield, Illinois, in 1853, to study law you will observe 
that the noiseless method of politics has its very apparent 
advantages. If there has been a moment since that time 
when Uncle Shelby has not had something good carefully 
tucked away in his jeans it escapes the vigilant eye of the 
impartial observer. As soon as he secured his license to 
practice law he was selected city attorney, and he has been 
devoting himself, assiduously, to being elected to some- 
thing ever since, whenever it was deemed expedient by 
him to garner a few results from the suffrages of the people. 
He was one of the earliest in the Grand Old Party, being 
an elector on the Fillmore ticket in the fifties, and since 
then he has had about everything he asked his people for, 
all without more clamor than is observed at a Quaker 
meeting. Me has been a member and Speaker of the IIli- 
hois Legislature, Member of Congress, twice Governor 
of Illinois, delegate to all the Republican national con- 
ventions, put General Grant in nomination at the con- 
vention in Philadelphia in 1872, and has been United 
States Senator since 1883, having a billet at the present 
time that includes him in that body until 1913. 

They boast in Indiana that every person born in that 
State is a politician or an author, but Illinois has an edge 
on its neighboring commonwealth, for authoring is not a 
common pursuit in Illinois—although it might be called so 
since Joseph Medill Patterson went into it—while politics 
is. In fact, every Ilinoisan is a politician, or thinks he is, 
which amounts to the same thing. Also, about every 
Iilinoisan who has arrived at voting age thinks he should 
go to the United States Senate. Therefore, since he was 
elected to the Senate in 1883, Uncle Shelby has been 
assailed by shoals of ambitious persons who have tried to 
yank his toga away from him. Therefore, again, he is 
still in the Senate, which is the Cullomesque answer. 
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Hus-h-h-h! 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Some years ago, when Uncle Shelby was a candidate 
for reélection, a wily Illinois politician was out riding near 
Springfield with Governor Tanner. 

“John,” said the wily Illinois politician, ‘‘ Uncle Shelby 
is coming up for election again to the Senate. Why don’t 
you goin and try to get it away from him? Why don’t you 
beat him for the Senate?’ 

They drove along for a space without another word 
being passed. Presently they came to a cemetery, the 
biggest one outside of Springfield. ‘‘Do you see that 
graveyard?” asked the Governor, pointing with his whip. 

“ I do.”’ 

“Well, it’s filled with the graves of men who tried to 
beat Cullom for the Senate.”’ 

A few grassy mounds have been sodded up since then. 

Beat Uncle Shelby for the Senate? That isn’t a part of 
his system. Illinois has some powerful citizens, men who 
have political knowledge and expertness, but Illinois has 
not yet produced the person who can beat Uncle Shelby 
for the Senate, so long as Uncle Shelby desires to go back 
there. For what do you suppose he has been in politics in 
Illinois for more than fifty years? To allow any ambitious 
statesman to come along and deprive him of his job? Not 
Uncle Shelby! He was keeping quiet and playing politics 
when the persons who have had ambitions to succeed him 
were playing marbles, and, so far as he is concerned, they 
are still playing marbles, fen dubs at that, and are any 
other kind of dubs you choose to dub them. 


Office-Holding an Applied Science 


|B fare SHELBY likes his job. He is ah honored and 

influential member of the majority, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations and third on Appropriations, and he has 
no intention of relinquishing any of his prerogatives or per- 
quisites. If, in 1913, any ambitious Illinoisan thinks he 
can get Uncle Shelby’s job he is at liberty to try it. The 
job is there, but so will Uncle Shelby be there, strictly con- 
fidential, and when the thing gets down to the voting 
stage Uncle Shelby will breeze in, just naturally breeze in, 
under a doublewrap, as we used to say in the old days 
before Governor Hughes put the banshee on racing. 

A fine old man is your uncle, a fine, pleasant, accom- 
modating, good-hearted, willing old man, grown gray in 
the service of his country, with never a suspicion of any- 
thing about him that was not upright and square, a 
valuable legislator, a good friend and a party man from 
the first tap of the bell. He is gentle and amiable and 
kindly. He will go out of his way to do youa favor. He 
makes no pretensions and buts you no buts, always play- 
ing the game, always looking out for Uncle Shelby, but 
anxious to go as far as he can to do a good turn for any 
person who has a call on his services. Holding office is an 
applied science with him. He makes no false motions, nor 
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does he ever slip a cog. His theory is to get the people to 
give him what he wants and then to get the people what 
they want, if hecan. Seventy-seven years old and playing 
the game every minute of every day, playing it noiselessly, 
but none the less playing it, and in a strategic position to 
point to his achievements as a recommendation for the 
soft-pedal practice, as opposed to the hurdy-gurdy style. 

And when nothing else offers he devotes himself to his 
specialty of looking like Abraham Lincoln, on which he 
has a patent. To be sure, Uncle Joe Cannon infringes a 
bit, now or then—fringes would be more correct, for it all 
depends on the inframaxillary fringe they both maintain. 

But—whisper—s-s-s-t —hus-s-h-h—a fine old gentleman! 


In Darkest Tennessee 


‘i REED met John Sharp Williams in a corridor of 
the Capitol. ‘John,’ said Reed, ‘tell me why you 
are such a violent partisan?” 

“Reed,” replied Williams, “‘that question sounds well, 
coming from you.” 

“Never mind that,” persisted Reed. “Tell me why you 
are such a violent partisan?’’ 

“Well,” said John Sharp, ‘I guess it is because I was 
born in Tennessee and never saw a Republican until I 
was thirty-eight years old, and I can’t get used to them.”’ 


The Man Behind the Tunnel 


ILLIAM McADOO, the man who built the tunnels 
under the Hudson River in New York and the great 
terminal on the New York side, was standing on the Cort- 
landt Street elevated railroad platform in 
New York one day, watching the work. 
A man stood alongside him and, wish- 
ing to know what the people thought 
about the work, Mr. McAdoo inquired of his 
companion: ‘‘What’s all that excavation for 
down there?” 
“Why,” the man replied, “‘ that’s the McAdoo tunnels,” 
and he explained the system at length to its projector. 
“But why do you call them the McAdoo tunnels?” 
McAdoo asked. 
“Why,” said the knowledgous man, “ McAdoo is the 
guy that is building them.” 


An Equine Hero 


UKE POLAND, the most punctilious of Vermont 
Yankees, and Colonel Tom Turner, of Kentucky, 
horseman, breeder of fast ones and a fine judge of mint, 
grew to be great friends when they were in Congress 
together. 

Poland took Turner up to Vermont as his guest one 
summer and showed him around. They came to the 
statue of Ethan Allen, in front of the State House. 

“That, Tom,” said Poland, “is the statue of Ethan 
Allen.” 

“Ethan Allen!” exclaimed Turner. “I always thought 
Ethan Allen was a horse.” 


Nothing to Fit the Crowd 


HEN Colonel J. C. S. Blackburn, a member of the 

Isthmian Canal Commission, was active in politics 

in Kentucky he would rather make a speech than anything 

else, unless it was to tell a story, and favored telling a 
story above all else except making a speech. 

He was traveling with some friends and came to a little 
party of Kentuckians, who welcomed him boisterously. 
However, he drew apart, apparently disturbed. 

“What’s the matter, Joe?” asked one of his companions. 

“‘ Matter enough; that’s a fine crowd, isn’t it? It’s too 
large for an anecdote and too small for a speech.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ George N. Southwick, Member of Congress, was, for 
many years, a journalist in Albany, New York. 


€ Allen W. Thurman, son of the Old Roman, and a sharp 
on ballot and municipal reform, is a baseball enthusiast. 


@ Charles P. Norcross, now editor of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, was the first man to interest American cap- 
italists in the taximeter. 


@ Fred Thompson, the man who built Luna Park, thinks 
he has been lazy on any day when he does not invent a 
new mechanical stage appliance. 

@ Samuel Walker McCall, the constitutional insurgent of 


the House of Representatives, was editor of a daily news- 
paper in Boston for one consecutive year—count it—one. 
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FARMING THE GOLDFISH 


UST now enter- 
prising Japanese 
are looking for 
suitable places in this country in which 
te breed goldfish for market. Great 
uantities of these finny creatures are 
shipped annually to the United States 
from the Mikado’s Empire, and it is thought 
that there would bea very satisfactory profit 
in rearing them here—more especially the 
expensive varieties with flowing tails and 
other much-valued peculiarities. 

There is, doubtless, money in the breed- 
ing of such goldfish, and the rules to be 
followed are so simple and easy that 
Americans ought to find the business worth 
pursuing. But first they must learn how 
to propagate mosquitoes, the larve of 
which are the best possible food for the 
scaly livestock. Fortunately, all that is 
necessary is to leave barrels or other con- 
venient receptacles filled with water out 
in the open air during the summertime, 
and the female ‘‘skeets” will do the rest. 
Then the ‘‘wrigglers’” may be regularly 
collected with a gauze net, before they 
reach winged maturity, and fed to the fish. 

Great numbers of goldfish of the common 

kind are raised in this country. The fancy 
varieties, however, are imported from 
re in large tin cans filled with water. 
Like all members of the carp tribe, goldfish 
are very hardy, and they travel well by 
ship or rail, the water being renewed at 
intervals, or else aerated by means of a 
pump. 
By reason of their hardiness they are easy 
to breed in small ponds; but, of course, it 
is important to have the right sort of stock 
to start with. 

It is only within the last few years that 

eople in the United States have become 
Familiar with the variety known com- 
mercially as the ‘‘Loochoo goldfish,” 
which is largely imported from Japan. It 
has a short, round body, with protuberant 
abdomen, long fins and a pendulous tail. 
Those with the longest tails are called 
**ohiki,” or tail-trailers. 

These are undeniably handsome, and 
are much admired. But in suena they are 
deemed inferior to the ‘“‘ranchu,”’ or lion- 
headed goldfish, which have curious pro- 
tuberances all over their heads, supposed to 
bear a resemblance to the blossoms of the 
tree peony. 

Then there are other strange varieties, 
such as the “round fish,” which, being 
hardly able to swim for lack of a back fin, 
acoaie stands erect in the water with 
head downward. Another, called the 
“astronomer,” has eyes that protrude 
enormously, turning up at an angle of 
ninety degrees. 

Appreciation of these finny curiosities 
remains to be developed in the United 
States. All of them, of course, have been 
artificially created, as it were, by skiliful 
breeding. Every autumn in Japan—that 
season being chosen because then the 
colors of the goldfish are most vivid — 
exhibitions of ‘“‘ranchu” on a large scale, 
much like our flower shows, are held at 
Tokyo and Osaka, in which noblemen and 
other wealthy bee eagerly compete 
for prizes. The fish often fetch twenty-five 
do a pair, and occasionally as much 
as one hundred dollars or even one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

The breeding of goldfish is carried on all 
over the Empire, but most extensively in 
the vicinity of Tokyo and of Koriyama. 
Professor Shinnosuke Matsubara, Director 
of the Imperial Fisheries Institute of Japan, 
has recently sent te our own Fisheries 
Bureau a most interesting description of 
the methods adopted, from the manuscript 
of which the writer has been permitted to 
glean the facts herein set forth. Among 
these the most striking and curious, 
perhaps, relate to the artificial propagation 
of mosquitoes and other small animals for 


Such food consists largely of animalcules, 
called ‘‘mijinko,”’ which are bred in ponds. 
A pond with a mud bottom is drained for 
the purpose, and, after throwing into it a 
quantity of manure to fertilize it, is ex- 

to the sun for a week. Then it is 

lled with water. Immediately thereupon 

the tin animals, chiefly crustaceans, = 

normally exist in ponds, in to multiply 

at an amazing rate, ae a few days, 

the = po water becomes a sort of soup, 
greenish and turbid. 





How the Japs Improve on Nature 


By René Bache 


The newly-hatched goldfish, put into 
such a pee grow at a great rate. Some- 
times, however, the animalcules are col- 
lected, in quantities with gauze nets, and, 
after sifting them to exclude undesirable in- 
sects, are fed to the fish. Dried chrysalides 
of silkworms—that is to say, the cocoons, 
from which the silk has been unwound— 
are also utilized for food, being pounded to 
a fine powder and mixed with it starch. 
Earthworms cut small are likewise included 
in the dietary. itt 

The ponds in which the fish are kept 
are sometimes of concrete and sometimes 
of mud. Bundles of willow-tree roots are 
placed in the water, for the females to lay 
their eggs upon, and then are transferred 
to another pond, with the ogee, to await 
hatching. The eggs are laid from April 
first to May fifteenth, and, when the 
spawning is over, Nature may be counted 
upon to attend to the rest of the busiriess— 
the main object of removing the being 
to —— the parents from devouring them. 

he young “‘fry,”’ on = are 
each of them provided ‘with a yolk-sac, 
which contains provisions for three days. 
At the end of that time they begin to 
swim about, and are fed every a 
with boiled egg-yolks, which are prepare 
for their consumption by forcing them 
through gauze and mixing them with water. 
The yolk solution thus made is put into a 
watering-pot, and distributed by pouring 
it all over the pond. 

After seven mre of this regimen the 
little fish are fed with ‘‘mijinko,’’ and, 
after another fifteen days, earthworms cut 
in small pieces and mosquito larve are 
supplied. The mosquito “wrigglers’”’ are 
offered in a manner suitable for such a 
delicacy, on china plates, which are slun 
by strings from a bamboo pole. Wit 
provender so excellent it is not surprising 
that the finny boarders should grow 
rapidly. Twenty days after hatching they 
are subjected to a first selection, putting 
them for the purpose into a deep white 
plate, and those with the best tails are 
picked out and placed in a pond by them- 
selves. Ten da later—this method 
applying especially to the ‘‘ranchu’’— 
they undergo a second selection, to elim- 
inate those which exhibit irregularities of 
shape. Again, ten days later, they are 


grouped according 
to size, and are 
offered forsale. The 
idea is always to get rid of -the inferior 

imens, which are sold. There is 
always a market for them, even the 

poorest, which are called ‘‘ dregs,’’ bein 
disposed of, at half a cent apiece, to chi 
dren, particularly on féte days, which are 
many, in Tokyo and other towns. The 
fine ones are sold also, of course, but those 
retained by the grower for breeding-stock 
are always of the very best, in order that 
the quality of his output may be as high 
as possible. 

ight hundred parents should yield 
two hundred thousand young ones in a 
season. The breeder, operating on such a 
scale, keeps one thousand for propagating 
purposes, which number, making allow- 
ance for mortality, should give him at 
least a — ——— to start 
again the following year. For every twenty 
fish three and a third uare yards of water 
space are allowed. en cold weather 
arrives, the scaly livestock is removed to 
a wintering pond of concrete, which is 
provided a sort of lid, and which 
is further covered with an inclined roof 
opening. toward the south. Thus it is 
adequately protected against chilly winds, 
and on warm days the lid is tilted up to 
admit the sun’s rays. 

Professor Matsubara says that there is 
hardly..any. doubt of the fact that gold- 
fish,were originally introduced into Japan 
from China. The variety with protrud- 
ing eyes, already mentioned, was fetched 
thence so short a time ago as the close 
of the war between China and Japan, in 
1895. This fish is yellowish-red in color, 
and variegated with black spots. The 
‘‘ranchu,” which is the most popular breed, 
is sometimes bright red all Over, sometimes 
dappled, and sometimes white with red 
fins and mouth. As for the ‘“ Loochoo 
goldfish,’ it should have a vermilion tail 
and dappled back and belly. Some speci- 
mens of this last-named variety are called 
“*two-rudder tails,” and others “‘ one-rudder 
, dl according to the form of the caudal 

n. 

Since very early times in Japan it has 
been customary to ornament goldfish 
artificially with designs, such as coats of 
arms or floral devices. This is, indeed, an 
art most quaint and curious. Of the 
method formerly adopted for the purpose 
Professor Matsubara gives no description, 
but nowadays, he says, the designs in 
question are usually etched on the backs 
of the fish with dilute hydrochloric acid. 


Watches and Their Care 


By H. FRANK MEDDRIL 


UMAN ingenuity has to its credit no 
greater triumph than the modern 
pocket watch. It is unfortunate, 
however, that familiarity breeds within us 
a certain indifference to its wonderful 
mechanism, and this, doubtless, goes far to 
answer the time-honored query: ‘‘ What 
becomes of all the watches?” On the 
tombs of many of these faithful little serv- 
ants might be aptly inscribed the epitaph: 
**A Victim of Human Neglect.” 

In order to insure for our little pocket 
companion the care which is its due, it is 
necessary that we should understand some- 
thing of its mechanism. To begin with, an 
American watch, according to its grade, 
may contain from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty pieces, the manufacture of which 
would entail from two thousand to twenty- 
five hundred distinct operations. Of course 
there are watches which have many more 
pieces than this. For instance, the writer 
recently examined a combined repeater, 
chronograph and calendar watch which 
had over five hundred pieces. But the 
record in this respect is held by the 
eminent French horologist, Louis oy, 
who constructed an _ultra-complicated 
watch with two dials, which gave twenty- 
five different indications, and the construc- 
tion of which called for the use of nine 
hundred and seventy-five different pieces! 

The fact that so many can 
assembled in so small a space suggests the 


microscopic character of many of them. 
For instance, the smallest screws cannot 
be distinguished by the naked eye from 
shapeless particles of steel, but a powerful 
magnifying glass reflects the wonderful 
accuracy of their construction. The little 
slit in the screw head istwo one-thousandths 
of an itich wide, and the threads are one 
two hundred and twentieth of an inch 
apart. We should have to count out more 
than three hundred thousand of these screws 
to make a pound weight, and the purchase 
of these would call for a check for fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

It is said that the material used in a 
watch movement in its evolution from the 
raw state increases in value over one 
thousand per cent.; some parts of it, 
indeed, increase many times this amount. 
Let us take, for instance, the hair-spring, 
which is about nine and one-half inches 
long, one one-hundredth of an inch wide and 
twenty-seven ten-thousandths of an inch 
thick. The size of the strip is gauged to the 
twenty one-thousandths of an inch. Hair- 
spring wire weighs one-twentieth of a grain 
to the inch, and a mile of the wire weane 
less than half a pound. We can readily 
realize the degree of skill nec to coil 
this strip into a perfect spiral, mathematic- 
ally accurate in its ev part. What, 
think you, would be the value of a quantity 
of these springs as compared with the piece 
of steel from which they were made? A 
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—that’s the secret of 
the wide-spread and 
lasting popularity of 


MABIE, TODD & CO.’S 


SLA 


It is made to stand the 
wear ,and tear and hard 
work of everyday business 
usage. 
you have to do, the more 
fully you will appreciate its 
instant response—its years 
of unvarying reliability. 

The “Swan” Pen has the best 
Gold Pen ever put into a foun- 
tain pen and a natural feed that 
is thoroughly dependable —al- 
ways ready to write. 


The more writing 


It is the absolute mechanical 
and scientific perfection of these 
fundamental parts which makes 


MABIE, TODD & CO.’S 


SLE 


immeasurably superior to any 


Constant use very soon 


demonstrates this superiority. 


Get a “Swan” Fountain Pen 
that just suits your hand and 
you have a pen that will last 
a lifetime and more. 

You will be interested in our 
illustrated booklet about 


the ‘“‘Swan’”’ Fountain Pen. 
Write for it today. 


Mabie, Todd & Co., Dept. A 


Established 1843 


17 Maiden Lane 149 Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
London Paris Brussels Manchester 













































Christmas 
Gifts— 
Catalogue FREE 


Write NOW for your FREE Copy of the 
“NATIONAL” Catalogue of 


Useful Christmas Gifts. 


It will be sent you FREE, postpaid, just as 
soon as we get your letter. 

This ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Christmas Book is filled 
from cover to cover with pleasing Gifts —the 
kind every woman would buy for herself 
— Gifts of Beauty and Usefulness, and at 
Money-Saving Prices. 


GIFT APPAREL 
For Women, Misses and Children 


Waists Furs Skirts 
Sweaters Underwear Handkerchiefs 
Hosiery Plumes Neckwear 

Feather Boas 


Kimonos Belts 
Fur and Cloth Coats Cloth and Voile Costumes 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 

Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” at- 
tached — a signed g tee to refund your 
money if you are not satisfied. 

We prepay all postage or express charges 
on “ NATIONAL” Garments to any part of 
the United States. 

Doubtless you have been reading our Ads. for years 
and have often been on the point of answering, but 
have ended by laying the magazine down and for- 
getting about it. 

Won’t you, this time, write NOW, before you lay 
this magazine down? Just say, ‘Send me my free 
copy of the ‘NATIONAL’ Christmas Book.” Don't 
do it to-morrow, or next week, but NOW—TO-DAY. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th St., New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 











. 
Warm Chamois Garments 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE 

Made from extra heavy Black Horn Chamois Skins and 

Suede finished like finest Glove- Leather — Strong and Serv- 
ible—Guaran' to as soft as velvet when washed. 

Our Black Horn Chamois Leather Jacket for men, and 
Norfolk Jacket for women, is the warmest, softest, and most 
stylish leather garment ever made for the bodily comfort of 
Ss A bilists, Golfers, and for all cold weather 
wear. It is as light as a feather—weighs about a pound only. 

We also make chamois shirts, vests, socks and any other 
special it desired. 

Send booklet illustrating all garments and showing 
the chamois in colors. 

rend ped dealer for Black Horn Chamois for 
general uses, or send ttous. It is the only 
chamois backed by the manufacturer’s name. 
Black Horn is guaranteed washable. 
It will not harden. Price 25c per sq. ft. 


Black Horn Leather Co., 20 Tannery St., Great Bend, Pa. 


(> A New Collar Button 
ad that appeals to a man with 
. *% broad mind and a tender 
NY ‘ neck. Since we started to ad- 
3 vertise, inquiries have come 
. ~' from all parts of the U.S. If 

4 your dealer can’t supply you, send us his 
name and ten cents for sample postpaid. 


Just It Collar Button Co., Dayton, 0. 






























comparison will best show the increased 
value. A ton of gold, at its present market 
value, will cost over six hundred thousand 
dollars, whereas a ton of steel made up into 
hair-springs, when in watches, is worth 

tween seven million and eight million 


liars. 
Wonderful, too, are the cag lg upon 
which the balance rotates. ese pivots 
or journals are about twice the diameter of a 
hi hair and have for their 

two diminutive jewels, made of ruby or 
sapphire, which weigh one-thirty-second of 
a grain each. A pound of these, placed in 
the watches, is said to ope mostly 
in skill and labor, a value of fifty thousand 
dollars. 

As to the work done by the mechanism of 
the watch, let one imagine one’s self deliv- 
ering one hundred consecutive blows with 
an axe in the felling of a tree. The very 
thought gives one a sense of weariness and 
exhaustion, = the roller jewel of a watch 
strikes four hundred and thirty-two thou- 
sand blows every twenty-four hours, or one 
hundred and fifty-seven million six hun- 
dred and eighty thousand in a year, blows 
which are many times heavier than those 
of an axeman, considering the respective 
weights, yet it continues to perform its task 
from day to day, month to month, and year 
to year, with almost unerring regularity, 
and in many cases without other attention 
than the daily winding. The balance-wheel 
travels one and one-half inches in each of 
its eighteen thousand vibrations per hour; 
ten and a quarter miles a day, or three thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-one miles of 
continuous travel for the year. 

When we-consider the attention given 
by the engineer to his locomotive, or by the 
chauffeur to his automobile, it seems little 
less than cruelty to have the little pocket 
timepiece continue to do its work from = 
to year without ys or oiling. The 
best oil for watches and chronometers is 
now produced in this country, and is taken 
from the jaw of a certain variety of por- 
poise. This oil is unaffected by tempera- 
ture, and will have the same consistency 
when used on the watch of a Philadelphian 
at midsummer as on the watch of a pole- 
hunter in the frozen Arctic. Our niggardly 
treatment of our watches is indicated by 
the fact that it requires only one-tenth of a 
drop of this oil to run the watch, practically 
without friction, for an entire year. 

As it is the dirt which we must speciall 
guard against, the purchaser of a watc 
should make sure, first of all, that the case 
is as air-tight and dust-proof as possible. 
As the open-faced watch is now almost uni- 
versally used, and as the pendant-set fea- 
ture obviates the necessity of opening the 
case, there is little ibility of the entrance 
of air, dust or moisture, providing the case 
is sufficiently tight-fitting. The objection 
to the entrance of air is that it has a tend- 
ency to a out the oil, which then ceases 
to be a lubricant, while the moisture will 


cause rust. «+ 

The watch should always be carried, with 
the face next to the person, in a ket 
which will not permit its rolling and toss- 
ingaround. Some form of guard or chain 
should be worn as a precaution against 
accident. The pocket should at all times 
be kept perfectly clean, and should be used 
for the watch alone. Chamois is the best 
pocket material, as it is elastic, frictionless 
and a poor conductor of heat, cold or 
electricity. 

When winding, hold the watch steadily 
in one hand and wind with the other, slowly, 
evenly, and not by jerks. Do not wind too 
tight. As to the time to wind there is 
much difference of opinion among the horo- 
logical authorities. A recent discussion of 
this subject at a European horological insti- 
tute revealed the weight of opinion against 
the prevalent practice of winding the watch 
just before fine to bed. It was argued 
that in winding in the morning the sprin 
would be in a better condition to withstan 
the jarring to which the timepiece would be 
subjected during the day; while those who 
advocated winding at night held that in the 
morning the main-spring would be colder 
and more brittle than after the watch had 
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been carried about on the person during 
the day. Commenting on this discussion a 
leading Swiss authority stated that, given 
a good watch, it made little or no differ- 
ence when it was wound or whether it was 
wound regularly. When the experts differ 
so widely the watch wearer can choose for 
himself 


There is one point, however, on which 
there is no difference of opinion, and that is 
that the watch should be kept as much as 

ible in one position. A watch carried 
in the pocket during the day should always 
be hung up at night, otherwise its time- 
keeping qualities will be affected. We know 
that the best watches will not keep the 
same time when the position is constantly 
changed, as is proved by observations at 
the various European observatories where 
watches are tested in several positions. 
Placing the watch under the pillow is a 
lingering custom which works mischief to 
the timepiece. Suspending it around the 
neck by a chain or wearing it in an armlet 
is og y injurious. 

If the watch needs ting and is an 
expensive make it is better to have a 
competent watch repairer regulate it. If 
this be not convenient the watch wearer 
can regulate the watch himself by observ- 
ing the following directions: If it runs fast 
move tor toward the letter §S; if 
slow, to the F. All watches, even of 
the same make, are not affected alike 
by the regulator, but the following is an 
approximation: the distance from one 
mark to the next on the index will alter the 
time about one minute per day. In the 
higher grades, having the micrometer regu- 
lator, turn the screw to the left to make 
them run slower, and to the right to make 
them run faster. 

If the watch stops, first notice whether 
the hands are caught, but whatever the 
cause of the stopping do not indulge in the 
foolish practice of shaking the watch to 
make it go, as this will, in all probability, 
result in breaking the roller jewel and 
qrontty increase the expense of repairing. 

ever attempt to force the wheels forward, 
as injury is liable to result. In cases of 
stoppage the watch should be taken to 
the jeweler without tinkering on the part 
of the watch owner, as the jeweler can 
then better ascertain the cause of the 
trouble. Should you notice the balance- 
wheel becoming sluggish in its motion it 
is a certain indication that something is 
wrong and the services of a watch-doctor 
are desirable. 

To obtain the best service from a watch 
it should be cleaned and oiled at least once 
a year. The cleaning is needed not so 
much because of the dust which has made 
its way into the works, as because the oil 
thickens with age, dries up, and the friction 
thus caused cuts the bearings. It would be 
useless to put fresh oil on a timepiece until 
the old, dry oil is removed. 

If the watch should fall into water, or if 
water should by any accident get into the 
works, it should be sent to the jeweler 
immediately, as water will destroy so fine a 
mes of material as a hair-spring in a very 
ew hours. Ifthe jeweler cannot be reached 
immediately the case should be opened 
and the entire watch dropped into kerosene, 
as this will prevent rust until it can be 
placed in the hands of the watch-doctor. 

Briefly stated, the cleaning of a watch 
means that it is first taken apart and each 
of its PE washed in gasoline to remove 
the old oil. The parts are next washed in 
pure grain alcohol to get entirely rid of the 
— any remnant of which would 

estroy the fresh oil, leaving the watch as 
before. From the alcohol the parts are 
placed in fine boxwood sawdust, mixed 
with chalk, from which they are removed 
dry and shiny. Next, each bearing and 
jewel is picked out with a finely-pointed 
piece of orangewood and each pivot is 
cleaned with pith. After this the parts are 
ready to be put together and the time- 
piece adjusted. 

Thus cared for the ave 
last a lifetime, and possibly 


e watch will 
e sufficiently 


valuable to hand down to the next genera- 
tion as a treasured souvenir. 
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A Plain Example 
in Home Economy 
Dealers’ Price—— 


Dealers’ profits, rents, salaries and 
insurance. Expensive show-rooms. 
Agents’ commissions, etc., etc., etc. 


==Wing Price 


If you want a good piano, we 
save you from $100 to $300 by our 
direct, factory-to-purchaser system. 


EVERY BUSINESS MAN 


knows what it means to buy without the 
middleman, to save the 40 to 60 per cent., 
or more, that is swallowed up between 
the manufacturer and the consumer. 








= os 34 =: 


THE STANDARD ~/ 


Wing Pi 

are made by us, in our own factory. They 

are sold direct from our factory and in 

no other way. Every unnecessary cost is 

eliminated. Every dollar spent with us is 
iano value through and through—the 
st that forty years of study and experi- 

ence can produce. 

We do not ask you to take our word 
for it either. Just to take one of our 
pianos wilhoui cost or obligation to your- 
self, try it out side by side with any piano 
or pianos at double the price and give us 
your honest decision as to its merits. 


THE WING WAY 


We will place a WING PIANO in any home 
in the United States on trial entirely at our 


expense, any 

it. If, after 20 days’ trial in your own 
home, it is not satisfactory, we take it back. 
Nothing to be paid by you before it is sent, 
when it is received, or when it is returned. 
You are under no more igation to keep 
the piano than if you were examining it at 
our factory. Every expense and all risk 
is ours, a ly. Eaay, installment pay- 
ments, if you desire them. 

















The pioneers of the direct plan of piano selling, 
our unparalleled success has it forth many 
imitators, but no competitors, either as to the ex- 
cellence of our product or as to the integrity and 
economy of our methods. 

Weare neither young nor trifling. We have been 
nearly half a century in the piano business, and dur- 
ing all these years have been tifically studying 
tone and durability in preference to dollar making. 
This is why the Wing Pianos ring with music. 

THE WING TONE is so sweet and deep it is 
in ‘a class of its own. Thousands of customers 
yearly write and tellus so. “ Pure and sweet; every 
note clear and musical; responsive to the lightest 
touch, yet possessing great volume and power, 
without a trace of harshness ”’—-this describes the 
tone of the WING PIANO. 


Every WING PIANO is broadly guar- 
anteed IN WRITING for 12 years. 


Our commercial standing and references will 
guarantee you that our weed is good and contract 
gilt-edged. 

Compare the value we offer you. Compare notonl 
the WING PIANO itself but the basis on whic 

ou make your purchase. Itis notonly what we C5: 
it is the way we invite investigation of our m 
and the way our methods stand investigation. 


Ask a Wing customer what he 
thinks of Wing Pianos and Wing 
methods. We will send you names 
in your locality for the asking. 


Not a catalog, but a copyrighted book of 152 pages o* 

with many illustrations. 4 complete reference book - 

on the piano subject. History of the piano, o” 

descriptions of every part, how to judge youd o& 

and bad materials and workmanship, etc. ¢ ~ " 

Teaches you to buy intelligent/y. ose Wing 
it anyway. I uis ,e 4* & Son 

you under no obligation. Free * ee 

Jor the asking trom the - » 

old house of ¢ 


Ae on 
WING & Pe 





Send to the name and 
oS address written below, 
SON os the “ Book af Complete In- 

o* JSormation About Pianos,” 
e > “Story Book” and catalog, without 
Oa * any cost or obligation on my part. 
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ble -Disc Recs 


Grand Selection “Rigoletto” 
VERDI 


Played by Banda Espanola 
A5053 


PATENTED 
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IMBIA_ 


tecords — 65 Cents ae se8 












SEXTETTE FROM “LUCIA"”’ 
DONIZETTI 
Played hy Prince's Military Band 


A5053 





| machine and La rer 
5} last forever | 
SS — 
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If you have never played a Columbia record on your machine, be sure to 
get at least one of the new Double-Disc Columbia Records from your dealer 
and take it home and hear it. No slightest flaw on either side—and every 
combination of two records has been so carefully worked out that you will 
find on the two sides of the one Columbia Double-Disc Record the two 
selections that you would naturally take from your record cabinet together. 

Be sure you see a Columbia dealer—or write us direct. 

Get the new catalog: includes the famous “Fonotipia” series of Grand 
Opera Double-Disc Records. 39 Grand Opera stars in the list, 59 Operas 
represented—over 200 Grand Opera selections, including 22 by Bonci, the 
world’s greatest tenor. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L, 
Tribune Building, New York 


STORES OR DEALERS IN ALL CITIES. 


Main Stores: 35 West 23rd St., New York; 88 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 953 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
Headquarters for Canada, 107 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 


JOBBERS WANTED- Exclusive Columbia jobbing rights open in choice territory. Write for particulars. 












CTIBLERECORDS, send us 35 cents and we will mail you, postpaid, a sample record. 
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' $450,000 First | 
Mortgage Gold Bonds 


We own and offer subject to prior sale the bonds of the 
Wyoming Land & IrrigationCo. 
Basin, Wyoming 

Denomination $500.00, Chicago Title 


& Trust Company, Trustee. Over 
$100,000.00 of the bonds have been sold. 


They Pay 6% 


We have carefully examined the property at 
several different times, and unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend these bonds to conservative investors. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

/st — The security is based upon 70,000 acres 
of rich land, capable of producing the highest 
results in all kinds of agricultural products, 
Conservative experts estimate that the secu- 
tity offered is at least seven for one. 

2nd—All mortgages and contracts given 
the Company in payment for water rights are 
deposited with the Trustee. 

3rd—Provisions are made for an ample 
sinking fund, assuring the prompt payment 
of interest and principal. 

4th—It has the direct sanction and_ super- 
vision of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. Thus the interests of the investor 
are carefully safe-guarded. 

5th — The State Engineer of Wyoming has 
personally inspected and highly commends 
this project. 

6th —Inexhaustible and easily obtainable 
supply of the purest mountain water at nomi- 
nal cost. 

7th — 15 character, integrity and financial 
ability of the Directors of the Company. 

8th—Is accessible to the railroad, which 
insures a ready market for the products of 
the district. 

9th — Crop failure under irrigation is abso- 
lutely unknown. 

These bonds offer an unusually good in- 
vestunent — safety in addition to a good rate 
of interest are their prominent features. 

Send for special circular containing full information. 

W.L. ROHRER & COMPANY 
\. Marquette Building Chicago 
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Safe Investments 


Ts sponsorship of a conservative 
banking house of large experience is 
a first essential in selecting bonds for 
investment. Such sponsorship means a 
definite system of safeguards for invest- 
ors from the day their money is invested 
until the final payment of interest and 
maturing principal. Largely as a result 
of this policy of protecting the inter- 
ests of our clients we have as customers, 
in addition to all classes of public in- 
stitutions, what is believed to be the 
largest list of private investors served 
by any banking house in the country. 


We own, at the present time, more than 
two hundred carefully selected issues 
of bonds which we offer and recommend 
for investment at prices to yield from 


314% to 54% 


Send for circulars and Booklet “P” 


N. W. Harris & Company 


BANKERS 


56 William Street 35 Federal Street 
New York Boston 


Bond Department 


204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Harris Trust & Savings wad 














Electric Railway Bonds 
Yielding 5% to 54% 


Secured by well-guarded mortgages 
on ably managed properties. 

Built in best manner of steam rail- 
road construction. 

Ample water power assures low cost 
of operation. 
Steady increases in earnings during 
recent business depression, as well 
as during period of years, demon- 
strates stability of earning power 
through good times and bad. 


Send for special circular 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


43 Exchange Place 44 State St. The Rookery 
New York City Boston Chicago 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


Some Facis About Commercial Paper 


THE financial Pages of the —_= 
newspa you see every day, 
under omy head of mercantile-paper 

rates, quotations on “choice four to six 
months single-name paper” or “sixty or 
ninety days indorsed bills receivable.” 
These quotations are on what is known as 
commercial paper, which comprises a very 
large and important asset of commercial 
banks, and a form of credit and investment 
well worth aan. 

Many people do not realize, perhaps, the 
extent of the trading in commercial paper. 
Last year it aggregated two billions of 
dollars. By means of it many large firms 
and factories were able to develop and 
carry on extensive operations. The facts 
about commercial paper form an interest- 
= E ter in the story of credit, upon 
which all business is ; 

Commercial paper, as strictly defined by 
law, is a note representing an busi- 
ness transaction, bearing the names of at 
least two persons, and maturing within four 
months from date. i ly, when a 
man to a bank to borrow money on a 
note, he is required to have two signatures, 
the second name being that of the surety. 
He can also give a note and attach col- 

teral as security for the loan. 

The great bulk of commercial paper, 
however, that figures so prominently in 
banking is what is known as “‘single-name”’ 
paper. This means that there is only one 
name on the note, and it is usually that of 
a firm or an individual engaged in trade. 
It is called commercial paper because it is 
business paper and the proceeds are sup- 
posed to go into business. No collateral is 
pledged. It is a simple promise to pay a 
certain sum of money at a given time, and 
its value depends upon the or and 
the business standing of the borrower. 
Although commercial paper is, in a sense, 
a private obligation, it is offered for sale 
in the open market and passes from one 
owner to another like a bond or a share of 
stock. There is a market for commercial 
paper just as there is a market for foreign 
exchange, and there are rates for it that 
fluctuate with the movement of the money 
market. In New York, which is the centre 
of commercial paper trading, some big 
banking firms do nothing else but handle it. 


The Beginnings of the Business 
Before going into the facts about com- 


mercial paper that every investor ought to 
know, it is worth while knowing how this 
form of borrowing developed. It grew out 
of the need of money by the old dry-goods 
merchants of New York. At that time 
(thirty years ago) banking facilities were 
not so davusin as they are now. Despite 
the fact that many of the big oro 
firms had accounts in banks, they found it 
impossible to get loans at seasons when they 

to lay in stocks of merchandise 
or buy raw material for their mills. They 
began to give their notes (simple unsecured 
promises to pay) to banks other than their 
own. Mr. Joseph G. Cannon, a well-known 
authority on commercial paper, calls these 
first transactions ‘acquaintance sales,”’ 
because the borrowin always had to 
be known to the officers of the lending 
banks. This kind of business proved to be 
very profitable to the New York banks, so 
they , sma to solicit commercial paper. 
The borrowing spread to the grain, tanning, 
hardware, grocery and packing industries. 

The activity in commercial paper led to 
the establishment of credit bureaus in 
banks. These departments investigated 
the credit and standing of the borrowing 
firms. A system of uniform statements 
to be furnished by borrowing firms was 
introduced. 

As the business in commercial paper 
developed and was taken up by banks in 
Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis, the 
note-broker made his appearance. It came 
about very naturally. Some firms sold 
their notes to many different banking 
institutions. Since it was very important 
for the lending (or buying) banker to know 
just how much commercial paper a firm 

d out, he found it very difficult to keep 
track of it under the system then in vogue. 
Unscrupulous and unstable firms could 

ut out vast quantities without detection. 
Shrewd men began to realize that it would 


be a profitable thing to act as intermediary. 
between the firms who wanted to put out 
single-name paper and the bankers who 
wanted to buy it. The result was the 
commercial note-broker. 

The first note-brokers simply acted as 
agents for the borrowing firms, and charged 
them a commission for handling the paper. 
Now the note-broker of the highest t 
has a large establishment, a comp: 
credit department, agents in many cities, 
and a fine line of credit himself at the banks. 

To tell the story of the modern note- 
broker is to tell the story of the operation 
of commercial paper. Here is a concrete 
example that shows how it works out. Let 
us assume that a merchant needs one hun- 
dred thousand dollars cash to pay for a 
consignment of goods from Europe. He 
has accounts and cash balances in four 
different banks, and could borrow money 
from these banks, but he does not desire 
to avail himself of this credit, choosing to 
use it at another time. He decides to 
obtain the money by means of commercial 
paper. He makes ten notes of ten thou- 
sand dollars each, maturing in six months, 
calls in his note-broker and asks him to 
dispose of the paper. 


Raising Money on Paper 


The merchant’s credit is very good, his 
business is prosperous, and he has ished 
his note-broker with a comprehensive 
statement of his affairs. The broker takes 
the paper and offers it for sale in the 
market. Usuaily most of the brokers have 
or clients ee to whom they 
offer their Ls and me of these brokers 
issue weekly sheets containing the offerings 
in commercial paper. The sheet contains 
the names of the givers of the note, the 
character of their business, the amount of 
the notes, the rates and the dates of 
maturity. Most single-name paper is for 
four or six months, and they are seldom, if 
ever, for less than five thousand dollars. 

For the purpose of simple calculation 
let us take one ten-thousand-dollar note 
illustration. On the day this note is put 
out will assume — the — oo 
single-name paper is four and a 
cent. The broker, if he is a big one, pod rw! 
once give the merchant putting out the 
note the | pope of the paper. At four 
and a half per cent. for six months the 
cost to the merchant would be two hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. The usual 
note-broker’s commission is one-fourth of 
one per cent. In this case it would be 
twenty-five dollars. In short, the mer- 
chant has to pay two hundred and fifty 
dollars to put out his ten-thousand-dollar 
note, the proceeds to him being ninety- 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

The broker now offers the note to a 
banker. He will probably send with it a 
statement of the merchant’s affairs. The 
banker takes the note on a week’s option— 
that is, with the privilege of returning it 
if he is not satisfied with the report or the 
general standing of the borrower. 

If the bank has a credit department the 
merchant’s credit is investigated. The 
most important item considered in a bor- 
rower’s statement is what is known as 
‘“‘quick assets,’ which include cash on 
hand, merchandise, accounts and bills 
receivable. The next item considered is 
the amount of his outstanding commercial 

aper. If this paper is not more than one- 
of the ‘quick assets’’ the banker will 
usually keep the note. If the merchant 
happens to live outside of New York or the 
big centres, the banker may write to his 
correspondent in New York to get a line 
on his credit in that way. The banker, 
in the case of this ten-thousand-dollar 
note, used as an example, would then pay 
ninety-seven hundr and seventy-five 
dollars for the note whose face value is 
ten thousand dollars. His profit, thus, is 
the discount (which is simply interest paid 
in advance), or two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. The rate was still four and a 
half per cent. All that the broker has 
made out of this transaction is his com- 
mission. Of course, it sometimes happens 
that a note-broker buys a note at one rate 
and sells it at another, and makes a profit 
in this way. The banker has no guarantee 
that the note will be paid on maturity, but 
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Buying Bonds 
On A Systematic Plan 
AA sisi the policy is con- 





ducive to the best results in 

every department of business 
life. Investment of surplus funds is no 
exception. investors, even in so 
safe a field as seasoned bonds, should 
follow more or less closely a systematic 
policy of diversification which distributes 
the funds over different classes of bonds 


and different communities. 


Our idea of a systematic investment 
plan, calculated to afford the widest dis- 
tribution coupled with complete safety 
and the highest average yield consistent 
therewith, is at the service of anyone who 
buys bonds or contemplates doing so. 


We have to our credit many years of experience 
in catering to the requirements of careful bond 
buyers. Millions of dollars have been safely 
aenaggee upon our recom _ i — 
ore, our suggestion as to the per - 
bution of investment funds can be desis 
upon as being thoroughly practical. 
Correspondence invited. 
Postpaid, upon request , folder (E23 entitled 
“Buying Bonds On A Systematic Plan.” 


N.W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
152 Monroe St. 424 California Steet 











Guaranteed Investment 
Paying 534% 


We offer bonds secured by mortgage on the prop- 
erty of an Interurban Traction "1 having 
over 400 miles of track. Its location in the centre 
of Ohio, one of the richest agricultural and indus- 
trial sections of the country, insures a stable and 
profitable business. 

An increase of 12% in net earnings for the first 
six months of this year in spite of the hard 
times, emphasizes the strength of this investment. 
INTEREST ON THE BONDS IS GUARAN- 
TEED BY A STRONG OPERATING COM- 
PANY. These bonds are now selling below their 
real value and will advance in price. 


Descriptive circular and map on application to 


Adams & Company “Bankes 


13 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. : 











| How To Invest | 


It is important to the investor to be in- 
formed as to the conditions affecting the 
securities he has bought or intendsto buy. 


“The WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW” 


is a small, Sour-ooge editorial sheet, which 
treats broadly and without prejudice, cur- 
rent events in the financial, ial and 


and value to investors and business men. 
THE REVIEW WILL ON APPLICATION 
BE MAILED REGULARLY WITHOUT 
CHARGE TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. (embers New York Stock Exchange) 


y Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. 











% One Advantage 
Worth Considering 


Because you cannotalways accommodate your needs to a fixed 
as day ’’ you often lese the earnings of your money for 
longer or shorter periods. From the day we receive the funds 
to the day you withdraw them, you receive full earnings. 


WE PAY 5% PER ANNUM — 

More than fifteen years of uniform 
success, accumulated assets of $1,800,000 
and regular supervision bythe New Sage 
Banking Department, assure 
principal. We can probably refer you 
to patrons in your own locality. t 

Write us for full particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 











1 Times Bldg., Broadway and 42d St.,New York 











SONG WRITERS and POETS 


We arrange, com , revise and publish vocal and 
instrumental music. Send us your poems and manu- 
scripts for free advice and best terms. 

VICTOR CO., 322 Marine Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Postal Savings Accounts? 


q Don’t wait for the 
Government to establish 
postal savings banks pay- 
ing 2% interest—deposit 
your money here at 4% 
interest, compounded 
semi-annually. 


Funds be banked with . 
4] Fonds may be easly and safely banked wit 


by-inail system—the. safety of all ee being 
fully assured i 
$2,500,000 and Soa ete cl en 2 





Write for our free illustrated booklet C, giving 
full information. 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 


Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














@yYour landlord is the only one that 
profits by it, 

@ You can’t sell your rent receipts. 

@ Every dollar paid for rent is ‘“‘gone.’’ 
q Start now toward 


A Home of Your Own 


paying for it with the same money you are 
now paying for rent. You can easily do so by 
adopting ovr plan, which is a practical and 
successful business proposition. 

@ Every ambitious man should read our book- 
let which can be obtained by writing for it. 
All details are fully explained. We will gladly 
send it without charge. 


SECURITY BUILDING COMPANY 
1006 Insurance Building, Rochester, N.Y. Me 














Kept in order FREE for five years. 


Thin Model 
Watch—$7.85 


Direct from Factory at Great Saving 


Men’s model, seven-jewel movement, open 
face, gold filled case guaranteed 20 years, plain 
polished or engine turned ; stem wind and set, 
lever escapement, improved train, finely bal- 
anced, White enameled dial with Arabic 
figures. Retail jewelers ask at least $12— 
usually more. 


Any dissatisfaction on receipt of watch 
means your money back without question 


Hundreds order direct from this advertise- 
ment. If you want more information before 
ordering write for illustrated booklet “B,” 
showing many remarkable values. 


Hunt & McCree, Manufacturers’ Brokers, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
N. B.—Write us for prices on any make or grade of watch 
before buying elsewhere. 


Financing Entermrise 


A practical book by Francis Rooper telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Cap ization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages, Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 


INVESTMENTS) 




















Ai! 


Surplus money is safe and 
profitable when invested in our first 
farm mortgages. Please write for booklet 
“E” and descriptive list of securities. 


E. J. LANDER & COMPANY 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


Write Today 


We have a booklet that ought to 
be in the hands of every man or 
woman who is interested in a 
Profitable investment for savings. 
We Rey, 6 per cent. 
on Time Deposits. 
Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company 
Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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must take the ordinary hazard of trade. 
The transaction just described is made 
under what might well be called ideal 
conditions. The note-broker is reputable, 
the merchant is honorable and pays his 
bills, and there is no hitch, note 
transactions are not so rosy, as will be 
shown. . 

The prudent merchant who puts out 
commercial ree always makes provision 
to take care of it on maturity. A miller 
will put, out paper. in the fall in order to 
get money to buy wheat. This paper 
matures in the spring when he has received 
money for the flour. One default on a 
piece of commercial age usually costs a 
man his credit for this particular sort of 
borrowing. The result is that he is careful 
to maintain the integrity of it. 

Commercial paper has advantages both 
for the borrower and the buyer. Let us 
take up the advantages to the borrower 
first. A big merchant may have four 
different bank accounts, and in each one of 
these banks he may have borrowing credit. 
By MY aoe. out commercial paper to 
satisfy his needs he can keep this borrowing 
credit at the banks in reserve. 

On the other hand, the banker finds com- 
mercial paper a very profitable means of 
employing money. It is a very “‘liquid”’ 
asset. This means that it can easily be 
turned into money. 

Under the few emergency currency laws 
commercial paper may be used as a basis 
for circulation. So far as can be learned 
no advantage has yet been taken of this 
provision. 

The so-called “‘country banks’’—that is, 


_the banks located outside the reserve 


cities—frequently buy commercial paper. 
They will wire in to their New York corre- 
spondent to ‘‘ buy twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of commercial paper.” The city 
bank uses the money that the country 
bank has on deposit. The profit to the 
country bank is obvious. It would only 
get two per cent. for its balance on deposit, 
while for commercial paper it would 
receive from four to five per cent. These 
banks prefer to buy commercial paper 
abroad to lending their money at home. 
This brings up another advantage that 
commercial paper has for the banker. It 
relates to renewals of loans. A man who 
ives an ordinary note may come to the 
at og hat in hand, and have it renewed. 
Some of these people become chronic 
borrowers. With commercial paper the 
banker knows there will be, under all 
normal conditions, no request for renewal, 
because most borrowers make it a point to 
protect their commercial paper on matu- 
rity, even if they have to make a sacrifice 
elsewhere. Some big capitalists make a 
practice of employing part of their funds 
in commercial paper as an investment. 
Although the great bulk of commercial 
paper sold in the market is single-name, 
there is some trading in what is known as 
“indorsed bills receivable.’”’ These are 
simply bills for merchandise, acknowledged 
by the buyer and indorsed usually by the 
seller of the goods. 


The Bankers’ Association Plan 


The conditions surrounding the marketing 
of commercial paper are not always as 
ideal as described in the concrete example 
used as an illustration in this article. 
Some firms have put out an excessive 
amount of paper and some bankers have 
bought it on unverified and misleading 
statements. The failure this year of a firm 
whose liabilities to the banks alone aggre- 
gated more than five million dollars, and 
consisted largely of commercial paper, 
focused attention on this subject and 
renewed the agitation for a proper safe- 
guarding of the business. 

As a result of the abuse of commercial 
paper the Committee on Credit Informa- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association 
recommended to the Association a plan 
for the filing of reports of certified public 
accountants on all firms putting out com- 
mercial paper, and, as a further check, a 
registration of this paper with the Clearing- 
Houses in such financial centres as New 
York; Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia and 
Boston. Under this plan banks buying 
commercial paper would have prompt and 
ready access to an independent appraisal 
of the assets of each borrowing firm certi- 
fied by a public accountant, and could 
also ascertain at once the amount of paper 
outstanding. 

The Clearing-Houses, however, did not 
take readily to this plan. In addition, 
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considerable opposition has sve 
among certain New York bankers. The 
adverse.criticism is well expressed by Mr. 
J. G. Cannon, vice-president of the Fourth 
National Bank of New York, one of the 

buyers of commercial paper in the 
United States, who says: ‘‘I am not ready 
to concur in the idea of forcing the registra- 
tion of notes, not only because the. process 
would be cumbersome and expensive, but 
also because it would drive a large number 
of our best concerns from the open market. 
The largest and strongest borrowers in the 
country would resist the registration of 


their notes and the exposure of their. 


business to public eyes.” 

On the other hand, many bankers wel- 
come the plan for registration as a con- 
structive step in the direction of sound and 
conservative banking. One definite and 
helpful result of the agitation started by 
the Committee on Credit Information of 
the American Bankers’ Association is a 
growing desire for publicity in the market- 
ing of commercial paper. 


Halibi, the Brigand 


ELIGIOUS fanaticism runs high in 
Turkey, and bloody affrays between 
Christians and Mohammedans are of fre- 
quent occurrence. In these encounters the 
Mohammedans, having the Government 
and the army on their side, usually get the 
best of it. Sometimes in Beirut a Christian 
from the mountains will be suddenly set 
upon by half a dozen Moslems, in broad 
daylight, in the square before the govern- 
orat, and hacked to pieces with yataghans, 
while the score or more of sentries on duty 
at the palace make no attempt at inter- 
ference. But the Christians of Syria have 


a self-constituted champion in the person | 


of Halibi, a brigand whose deeds form one 
of the most thrilling chapters in the 
history of modern Syria. 

Halibi was originally the son of a Chris- 
tian farmer in the Province of the Lebanon. 
His parents having been murdered by 
Turkish soldiery he vowed to spend his 
life in exacting reparation, and, for a dozen 
years past, has made good his boast that 
for every Christian who is killed he will 
take the life of a Mohammedan. Recently, 
so it is said, there were thirty-odd 
nicks on the barrel of his rifle, and the 
occasional reports which filter through 
from the mountains show that he is still 
doing business. He is a little man, is this 
Halibi, not much over five feet in height, 
bow-legged and cross-eyed, with a skin 
tanned to the color of mahogany, nerves of 
steel, and taciturn to,the point of morose- 
ness. It is said that he can tear a pack of 
cards in two with a twist of his wrist, and 
can flick the ashes from a cigar with his 
revolver at thirty paces. 

Some two years ago word was brought 
to him of the massacre of a Christian 
family by a band of Moslem brigands, who 
had taken refuge in their native hamlet in 
the mountains. Halibi, single-handed, his 
rifle across his saddle-bow, rode all through 
the night, reached the brigands’ retreat at 
daybreak, arrested the three men con- 
cerned at the point of his rifle and, in the 
face of a hostile populace, marched them 
before him down through the mountains 
to his own village, had them tried in due 
form by a jury of villagers, and himself 
hanged all three of them from a tree in the 
village square. 

On another occasion word was brought 
to him that a party of Christian smugglers, 
being driven ashore near Sidon, in southern 
de had been captured by a patrol of 

urkish cavalry, the troopers having 
locked their prisoners in a barn for the 
night preparatory to taking them to 
Beirut the following morning. Halibi rode 
thirty miles through a drenching rain, and 
reached the barn where his coreligionists 
were imprisoned just at daybreak. 

‘““My name is Halibi,” he said to the 
startled troopers. ‘‘Throw down your 
arms.” 

The mere mention of the dreaded name 
had the desired effect, their carbines 
clattered on the ground and were promptly 
confiscated by the released prisoners. 

So widespread is the fame of this pic- 
turesque outlaw that there is not a 
Christian house from one end of the 
mountains to the other where he is not sure 
of finding food and refuge, while the monks 
of the Greek and Latin monasteries, 
looking upon him as a champion of their 
faith, have always afforded him assistance 
and protection within their walls. 
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A Christmas Box 


Just the Correct Christmas 
Present for Father, Hus- 
band, or Son 





““SHAWKNIT Socks ”’ 


been known l¢ 


Nave 


¢ 


many 


you 1 -2Teal 


[hey are sold al 


vears. 
everywhere. 

When you present “* SHAWKNIT 
Socks”’ you are making a gilt of the 
best that are 
ance that they 


who gets them 


made, plus the asswr- 


will. please the mat 
, and a re aliz hor 

your present will last for a long time 
and give great comfort and pleasure. 

*“SHAWKNIT Socks” are. the 
best. wearing socks. Every pair 
guaranteed | S.A OS { 
trademark nh 
toes. 

For more t! 
KNIT Socks ”’ 
popular American - made 
[hey are free from seams 
erly shaped in thie process ol 

tit comfortably — colors absolutely 
fast and pure. 


This Beautiful Christmas Box 
contalRs Six palrs Ol ‘* SHAWKNIT”’ 


(Cotton Sock AC wemre) i 


tamped on the 


“ SHAW- 

most 
goods, 
prop- 


n.d0 ye 


Kitt 


tan, and two I navy i t i 
popular medium light weight 
only $] 50 

Ask your dealer for style 19°938 
the style number of this special as- 
i eeutaile 





Try Your Dealer First 


If he does mot have them in stock his jobber 
will supply him. Otherwise please mail $1.50 to us 
and we will send this beautiful Christmas Box of 
socks to you, transportation charges R 
any address in the United States, 

These “SHAWKNIT Socks” are made in 
sizes 9 to 11° inclusive, mention size 
wanted when ing. 

Our Beautiful Colored Catalog will be 
sent free to any address. Write for it. 








SHAW STOCKING CO. 


80 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass 

















HE old chair, the worn 
floor, the dingy woodwork, 
the rusty radiator or the 


soot-streaked gas fixture need only 
the right finish to bring back their 
good looks. 

But each requires a different finish 
if this regained beauty is to be 
lasting. State the surface to be 
brightened up and any Sherwin- 
Williams re can give you just 
the right treatment to brighten up 
that particular surface. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Betanten U Up 


embrace 10 kinds, 77 colors—all of 
the old familiar, tried-out household 
finishes—a right treatment for every- 





thing on, in and around the home. Just 
mention Brighten Up Finishes and the 
thing to be beautified. Write for booklet. 


ThE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT AND 
VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


Address ail inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
dn Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen St., BE. C. 


A 


The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany’s ten manufacturing 
plants in the United States, 
Canada and England, produce 
six hundred lines of finishes 
for every possible need of the 
master painter, the decorator, 
the manufacturer, the rail- 
road and the householder. 
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Sense and 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ Nothing else gets quite so stale as a fresh 
clerk. 


@ Don’t e; the best argument has one 
weakness: it admits of reply. 


Cc 4 calls if you must, but when you find 
your hostess in don’t: be put out. 


@ Only some dogs have their day; there 
aren’t enough of the dogdays to go around. 


@ This is a good time to remember that 
there is real tragedy in the empty Christ- 
mas stocking. 


@ A woman’s crowning glory may be her 
hair, but there are not a few girls with 
crowned teeth, too. 


What Might Have Been 


(If Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne had Written 
This Little Pig Went to Market) 


To where there was selling and buying, 
To market this little pig went, 
The luxuries languidly eying— 
Its money it merrily spent, 
And brought back one pit in its basket 
From booths built for barter and sale, 
Contained in a curious casket, 
A curl for its tail. 


And this second pig sat sedately 

In comfort and cheer in a chair, 
Recalling the reveling lately 

And wishing it might have been there— 
Yet down in the depths of its being 

It had not a longing to Jd saga 
Averse to all silly sigi 

This pig stayed * = 


ee Jrom a plethoric platter 

pig made a mountainous meal, 

gracing the fairer and fatter 
fine as the full-fed can feel. 

Suck fare é in the army or navy 

please either private or chief ; 
Beside gorgeous goobers and gravy 

This pig ahd roast beef. 


With woefullest nearing om and pone y on 
Bemoaning the boar bare, 

In hunger that was eatin “ona 
Collapsed with continual care— 

De ct as the dismal Dame Hubbard, 

ereaved of beef, biscuit or bun, 

This piggy all blatantly blubbered 

Because it had none. 


The nip of a nerve in neuralgia, 

The torture that tingles a tooth, 
Are naught when compared with ‘nost 
Which claims pods its pr ome and y 

With saddest o; hing, 
nen of knave eave and 4 oj, gnome, 
yp apy terror was crying 


{If Mr. Kipling, Instead of Mr. Riley, had Written 
When the Frost is on the Pumpkin and the 
Fodder's in the Shock) 


When the frost is on the pumpkin and the 
jodder’s in the shock, 

And you hear the kyouck ‘of the taffrail fluke 
oj the strutting turkey cock, 

When the hands are on the plow-grips and 

we vow not to turn back— 

(I’m full o’ersib to the voices glib as they vow 
that white is black!)— 

’Tis a long, long way to the end of day when 
the day is not begun; 

And the mail-clad hand—do ye understand? 
—strikes a blow that weighs a ton; 

So ’tis well to wit of the keen Somapre and 
the reef and the hidden rock 

When the jrost is on the pumpkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 


There is something fine as the nip of wine in 
the tingling atmosphere 

When the summer’s gone when ye mowed 
the lawn with a parching thirst for beer ; 

And we leap no more with a sullen roar, as 
we once were wont to do, 

On the blistered fool who would idly drool: 
“*Ts it hot —— for you? 

But the great ships leap through the wondering 
deep and t great guns find the mark— 

Are ye Gye why o, a fo the Pan and sky, of 

he daylight a 
Nay, the agg Seas fning he Craptic Keys 
e fain would turn the 
When. _ ws is on the pumpkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 
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Nonsense 


For ps fields are bare as the skin ye wear— 


savage is old, 

And the smiten nose tell the tale of blows as 
an ancient tale is 

Have done! Have Mone! re yer reel and run 
as the wind runs through the reeds. 

(Has it well beseemed that ye sat and dreamed 
while the others did the deeds?) 

Now count your sheaves ere the gleaner 
leaves, and answer me loud and high 

The good that ye did to the sons of men, as ye 
look me in the 

For I know the nod of the driving rod and the 
gr-r-r of the chocking block 

When the frost is on the pumpkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 


(If Mr. Riley, Instead of Mr. Kipling, had Written 
The Vampire) 


She puro: = to look at; kind o’ skinny 
A cope yrds o’ dress-goods fitted her, with 


In jact, you might not think ’at it’s perlite 
ner hardly air, 
But she ’uz nothin’ more’n a rag, a bone, an’ 
hank o’ hasr— 
But, lawzy me! Th’ faultg she hed was 
things he couldn’t see : 
I reckon it'd ben the same ef 
He’d ben 
You 
* ; 
Me. 


She kep’ him guessin’ all the time; he 


wouldn’t take advice 

Although some of us warned him—but we 
never tried it twice! 

Seems like th’ more she fooled him, w’y, th’ 
more he got in love— 

An’ men ’at’s that-a-way can’t tell a henhawk 


from a dove. 
But that — neither here ner there; I guess 
at "ll agree 
It'd ’a’ ag Boss th’ same ef 
He'd ben 


You 
er 
Me. 


I never seen jest how it wuz she hed sech 
witchin’ charm, 
But when she wanted di’monds, w'y, @ mor- 


hit th’ farm 
She ted him! Bul when he found he’d 
lost his love an’ land, 


An’ tried to put th’ blame on her, she couldn’t 
ndersta: 


wu a 

She’s gone. So’s he. Went Audeaten ways! 
Fate just went on a spr 

An’ one S the —_ ith ‘i as ’twould ef 


You 
er 
Me. 
— Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


The Heroes 
The world is full of heroes. Upon the 


common way, 
With — their feats to herald, you meet 
Wah somsht te teevk thelr 
naught to mar passing, with 
naught to show their place, 
iin oat of the shoulders and a smile 


upon ace. 
Aye, Pag least suspected, the stranger and 
O’er hill and down, ’midst lea and town, their 
steady they wend, 
Who, wou ' sore, encompassed beyond the 
world’s relief, 


Have bravely couched their lances and won 
their tilt with grief. 


No wie thing, oh, brothers, to bear the cheer- 
part 
When m orsel, with fang relentless, is gnawing 
No litle e thing, oh, brothers, to grip a battle 
roug 
With this the grim old spectre whose strength 
is ever new. 
There’s scarce another hero but someway is 
he known; 
There’s scarce another victor that wears his 
alene; 
And of te soe and valiant I count him 
Who Sonne the owl, unshrinking, and wins 


a fight with grief. 
— Edwin L. Sabin. 








A New 


Corliss-Coon Collar. 





“Field Club” 


OOD collars are hand-made 
—they have individuality 

and lasting style. You can buy 
strong hand-made collars with 
perfect style and fit at 2 for 25c. 


But you must remember to ask for 


Corliss-Coon 


Collars ‘W'5 


This new close fitting fold collar has a 
trim, stylish appearance—and for Fall 
wear is in great demand. ‘The lines in 
front are perfect and it sets the way it 
is intended—‘‘close up.’’ 

Discriminating furnishers everywhere 

sell Corliss-Coon Collars. Or we sell 


them direct by mail. Write for our 
style book—it’s worth while—sent free. 


Corliss-Coon & Co., Dept. V, Troy, N.Y. 





COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT 
ON _THE BRUSH 





COLGATES 


DENTAL CREAM 


ANTISEPTIC 
Get 


Delicious in flavor. 
acquainted through the 
convenience of the ribbon 
—make friends through the 
superiority of the cream. 

Send 2 cents for a sample tube. 
COLGATE & CO., | 





Dept. P, 55 John Street, New York. 



















Moves up, down, side- 
wise, around to reach 
light from window. 
Nickeled fixtures. 6 
inch mirror, $2.00, deliv- 
ered; 7 inch, §2.50. 


Standard Shaving Glass Co. (Dept. B), 238 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Present 


‘Nufansl” 


Trousers 


Built on smart lines and in all seasonable 
weights and fabrics. The only trousers 
that will fit perfectly without wrinkles or 
folds. The ‘Side Vents” allow three 
variations in waist measure—close, 
medium and open—nearly five inches 
inall. Nostraps—nobuckles. Present 
“Nufangl”’ Trousers are the kind 
worn by men who believe in comfort, 
fit and a well-dressed appearance. 
Leading Clothiers have ‘‘ Nufangl” 
Trousers. Prices, $4.00 to $9.00. 


If not at yours, we will refer you to our 
agent in your town, or supply direct by 
EXPRESS PREPAID. Only waist and 
length measurements necessary. Write for 
free samples of “Nufangl” jobrics, Em 
close two cents fo pay postage. Address 


PRESENT & COMPANY, 592 Broadway, N. Y. City 














LITHOLIN ' 5 Ordinary Col- 
Waterproofed ? J lars and Cuffs 
Collars and ™ soil, wear and 
Cuffs bring tear. To the 
comfort, style } first cost add 
and economy. 2c. daily. 


Cover one half of the above face and then the other, 
and you see illustrated, the real comfort of LITHOLIN 
Waterproofed Linen Collars and Cuffs as compared 
with others. LITHOLIN is linen and looks it,— 
never wilts, cracks nor frays, and is wiped white as 
new with a damp cloth. Newest shapes and sizes. 


COLLARS 25c. CUFFS 50c. 


Always sold in RED boxes—avvoid substitution. If 

not at your dealer's, send, giving styles, size, num- 

wanted, with remittance, and we will mail, postpaid. 
Booklet of styles free on request. 


THE FIBERLOID CO., Dept. 4, 7 Waverly Place, New York 
WATERPROOFED_LINEN. 


COLLARS a& Currgs 











Ashes Made Into Fuel 


How to save % your coal bills is concisely told 
in our booklet. Contains directions and _testi- 
monials from reputable people, merchants, 
engineers, housekeepers, who have used ‘“‘ Monn 
Product.”” Common ashes, treated with Monn 
Product and thrown upon a coal fire, will burn 
with a steady, intense, lasting heat. A 50 cent 
can will treat 500 Ibs. ashes. Salary and com- 
mission to good agents. Send 2 cent stamp for full 
varticulars. Send 50 cents in stamps for trial can. 
Money refunded if trial can not satisfactory. 


Mom: Product Sales Co., 84 B State Street, Boston, Mass. 
——__ 











EARNING MONEY 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can do it and 
no experience is necessary. THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOUKNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post have 
madeitsure. All youneedis faith in yourself. If you 
think you’re going to amount to something, write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 











AMERICAN 
HUMOR 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


Ni is esteemed, by all who see it, one 
of the finest spectacles in Nature. Really, 
sir, the world is grown too incredulous.” 
The fine gravity, in this logical analysis 
of an arrant impossibility, which we note 
here in Franklin, and again in Mark Twain, 
is not infrequent in our humorists; but it is 
not an American invention. Its analogies 
ean be discovered in Fielding, and more 
particularly in Swift, in his Modest Pro- 
posal and in his defense of Christianity. 
And one might even replevin earlier exam- 
ples from earlier authors of earlier lan- 
es—from Aristo pees for instance. 
fn The Frogs, when Bacchus is going down 
to Hades with his servant Xanthias, they 
meet a dead man on his way to the St 
aad they offer him a small sum to be the 
er of their burdens. But the dead man 
scorns the insignificant fee, saying: “I'd 
sooner be alive 1” Yet even if there is 
here a Greek anticipation of American 
exaggeration, and even if irony was em- 
ployed by Swift and Fielding, very much 
as it has been employed by nklin and 
Mark Twain, none the less must it be 
admitted that this irony and this exaggera- 
tion are more common in American litera- 
ture than in any other; and they are most 
characteristic of our brand of humor. 
Where did we get these characteristics? 
Not from the Irish, whose humor is of 
another quality. Not from the Puritans, 
whose humor has not survived abundantly 
enough for us to know it well. And yet, it 
may have been brought across the ocean 
in the original package, since we find some- 
thing not unlike it in England in the spa- 
cious days of Elizabeth and in the decadent 
a of her more antic successor. 
here is a largeness of vision, a buoyancy 
of spirit, an abounding hopefulness, a 
superb self-confidence in the England of the 
early seventeenth century which we cannot 
help noting also in the America of the early 
twentieth century. In many attributes of 


| his character, in his exuberant vitality, in 
| his attitude toward life, the modern Amer- 


ican seems to be a little more closely akin 
to the bolder Elizabethan than the modern 
Englishman. At least, we seem to have 

reserved rather more of the forthputting 
reedom of that expansive era, both in lan- 


| guage and in literature. Indeed, it would 





not be difficult to make out a suggestive 
list of the points of resemblance between 
Ben Jonson and Mark Twain, for example. 
Sir Epicure Mammon in The Alchemist is a 
figure that might be easily paralleled in the 
works of the most American of our authors; 
and Meercraft, in The Devil is an Ass, urges 
plausibly a variety of fantastic schemes for 
making money quite in the manner of 
Colonel Mulberry Sellers. If less deliber- 
ately poetic than Ben, Mark has not less 
imagination nor a less ae pene y grasp on 
reality. He is less formal and less rigid; 
he is gayer and more frolicsome; but he 
has the same sturdy sincerity and the same 
artistic conscientiousness. It ‘is, perhaps, 
because he thus relates us to our origins that 
Mark Twain is the foremost of American 
humorists. American humor is also good 
humor, as we have seen; it is generally 
genial, even if it is sometimes grim; it is 
often ironic; and it tends toward imagina- 
tive exaggeration. The humor of other 
peoples may reveal, now and again, one or 
another of these characteristics; but we 
hold the patent on the combination. 


To Shave or Not 
to Shave 


A= company was walkin 
into Paducah, where they were bille 
to play Romeo and Juliet. The leading 
man appressed the manager, who strode 
moodily ahead on the ties. 

“Boss,” he said, “I’ve got to have 
fifteen cents.” 

“Fifteen cents?” growled the ——_ 
“You’re always yelling for money. What 
do you want fifteen cents for?”’ 

“What do I want fifteen cents for?” 
repeated the leading man bitterly. “I 
want it for a shave, that’s what I want it 
for: I can’t play Romeo with five days’ 
black beard on my face.” 

“Oh, well,” said the manager, “ you won’t 
get no fifteen cents. We'll change the bill 
to Othello.” 
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A warm home makes 
happy guests «jij 


To put the hostess at her 
best and the guests at 
their ease, modern hos- 
pitality requires that the 
home shall be comfort- 
ably, healthfully, and 
cleanly warmed. All 
heating methods other 
than Hot-Water and 
Low-Pressure Steam 
are rapidly passing out of 
fashion. At the present 
attractive prices, and the 
many economies and 
benefits brought about 
through their use, no Illustrates special shaped Stairway Radiator 
home lover need longer put off the purchase of 


for Steam and Hot- 

AMERICAN. [DEAL Water Warming. 
RADIATORS BOILERS Those who newly 
build cannot afford to put in anything but 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 


Nor can owners of OLD homes neglect to modernize their property 
with these comfort-producing outfits. When the time comes to sefl 
or rent, these Hot-Water and Low- Pressure Steam outfits assist 
to bring quicker transaction at a better price—owner gets full 
money back. Thousands are moving each year into new homes, 
houses, flats, offices, or stores, solely to enjoy the comforts, conve- 
ni , fuel y, and labor-saving of these outfits. Ever hear 
of any one of these wanting to go back to the use of old-fashioned 
heating methods ? 











ADVANTAGE 16: With IDEAL Boilers the indoor weather is made just what you 


IDEAL Boilers are want it to be —no matter what it is outside, calm or storm, day or 
so well controlled night. Whether your building is OLD or new, small or large, farm 
by automatic draft or city, send for our free valuable booklet, which will make you a 
and check dampers better judge of heating values. Seven cold months ahead! rite, 
that there is no telephone, or call to-day. 

overheating or fuel 

waste in main- Sales Offices and Warehouses throughout America and Europe. 


taining a low fire 


sheariy Fall's poo 4 AMERICANRADIATOR(OMPANY cnicago 


Spring. 

















Made with 
NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


The hostess who delights in surprising her guests 
with some new and unexpected dainty serves 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS. 


In ten cent tins. Also in twenty-five cent tins 








RECIPE 


Remove almost all the center from a round sponge cake and cover 
the edges of the cake with NABISCO Sugar Wafers, held in posi- 
tion with ‘Royal Icing. Tie band of pink ribbon around center and 
lace on:dish. Mix one cupful of Sepocs fruits; add eighteen 
estinos, one tablespoonful of sugar and three of orange syrup. Soak 
for one hour, Strain off liquid and add fruits to one pint of whip 
cream. —- 4 the mixture in the wafer case just before serving. 
Decorate with halves of NABISCO Sugar Wafers and walnut meats. 








Festino — Another dessert confection in the form 
of an almond enclosing a kernel of delicious cream 


clean NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 































































Kitchen 
Helps 


: Nothing relieves the wearisome routine 
of everyday cooking like an “‘ ENTER- 
PRISE” Meat and Food Chopper. 

It chops raw or cooked meats, fish, 
vegetables, fruits, bread, etc. A few 
turns of the handle does the work, for 
the “‘ENTERPRISE”’ is the only true 
chopper that has a four-dbladed steel knife 
revolving against a perforated steel cul- 
ting plate. The 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat and Food Chopper 


actually cu?s the meat so that each minute 

: piece retains all of its flavorand goodness. 
There are no parts to get out of order in 
an ‘“‘ENTERPRISE.” It is so strong 
that even with the hardest daily usage it 
will last an ordinary lifetime. Easily 
cleaned and cannot rust. Anyone can 
use an ‘“‘ENTERPRISE.”’ 


For sale everywhere. 

The “ENTERPRISE” Meat and Food Chopper 
is made in 45 styles and sizes for hand, steam and 
electric power. No. 5, small family size, $1.75; 
No. 10, large on size, $2.50. 

Other famous “ EN’'TERPRISE" household spe- 
cialties are Coffee Mills, Raisin Seeders, Fruit and 
jelly Presses, Cherry Stoners, Cold Handle Sad 

rons, etc,, etc. Ask your dealer for them. 

A BOOK OF OVER 200 SPECIAL RECIPES — FREE 
Our new book “ The Enterprising Housekeeper”’ will 
be sent to any woman wyting Sor copy. Contains over 
200 cial and valuable recipes, besides many 
wseful kitchen helps. Drop us postal request to-day. 

The ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 
2206 N. Third Street Philadelphia, Pa. 






































F YOUR hosiery comes 
to you through jobber 

and dealer, it is but right 
and fair for you to pay 
them a profit. 

But why not take our 
plan? Buy directly From 
the Mill, saving the ex- 
tra handling and profits, 
and getting the biggest 
possible value for your 
money ! 

Men’s—Eight pairs for $1: 
Medium - weigh seamless 
cotton socks, ouble toe and 
heel. Colors: brown, blue, 
black or gray. Simply en- 
close a dollar, stating size 
and colors wanted. 

‘Women’s— Five pairs for 
$1: Medium-weight hose 
of fine-combed Egyp- 
tian yarn. One color 
only —black. 

Delivered free. 
If you are not 
eatipted, money £ 

ck, 


Write for book 
of Christmas 
Hosiery Gifts. 


Reference: 
Secone 














ge Mills 
Reading. Rea ding Pa. 
’ 
Taxidermy 7, Mount Beautiful Birds 
FREE Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own 
Book trophies, such as birds and animals. 


Decorate your home or make money 
mounting for others. Taxidermists 
handsomely paid. Success guaranteed or 

ie to to it 


no tuition. 
g & "sent FREE. Write today. 
 N.W. Sch. of Taxidermy, Box 2M, Omaha, Neb. 





Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 
Loving Cups, Badg 

Sead for m 
FREDERICK T. 


Medals, and Watch Fobs 
free illustrated 1908 catalog. 
WIDMER, 33 West Street, 








LITTLE CORKY 


(Continued from Page 6) 


He caught a cab at the foot of the hill 
and spent a very precious half-hour in 
a house-to-house canvass of Livermore 
Street. His persistence had reward. A nice, 
fat lady, named Dooley, answered him, 
and she was the mother of Harrison. For 
direct information she was little more sat- 
isfactory than Aunt Kitty’s Sarah; for in- 
direct, she volunteered the information that 
her son had a girl and that he might be 
found there. rs. Dooley also read the 
newspapers, and was duly impressed at the 
call of oung Mr. Corkingham, who had 
been called “hero” that very morning in 
three-size type. Little Corky cut short 
the impressions, and when he left her he 
drove straight to where Harrison’s girl 
lived, a tiny house, set behind the trees on 
a modest street. Time was passing at 
race-horse speed; he leaped out of his cab 
and, reaching the door in a bound, knocked 
briskly at it. When it gave to him, a 
pretty girl stood within the lighted hall. 

“Beg pardon,” panted Little Corky. 
a TT 

e girl laughed. Folks were ning 
to know where to find her beau. She 
looked curiously at the fellow—the cut of 
his clothes seemed to belie his dirty, 
scarred face. But the first must have been 
stronger, for she let him into her little 
parlor. Harrison caught sight of him. 


“Mr. Corkingham, by jiminy!” he 
exclaimed. “I thought you’d abed 
to-night.” 


Little Corky came straight to the Heys 
“I’m here on an important errand,” he 
said in his direct way. ‘I want to find 
Miss Cowles.” 

The old scowl came back to the butler. 

“She is out of town,’ he said. 

“So I imagined. But I want to know 
where.” 

Harrison did not answer: 

‘Look here, this is mighty important,” 
Little Corky said. ‘‘It’s no joke.” 

“T ain’t said as how it was,” the butler 
replied, ‘‘an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to tell you 
where my folks is gone.” 

Corkingham kept very cool, but he felt 
that he was hard against tremendous odds. 
He had no time to lose, and so he argued 
furiously with the butler and, seemingly, to 
no advantage. Finally, when his temper 
was close to the ruffling point, and much 
time had been lost, he turned to the girl— 
Harrison’s pretty girl. 

““You—you can help me,” he beseeched 
her. ‘‘ You won’t refuse to help me?” 

Now Harrison’s girl had known of all 
the gossip from the house on the hill, and, 
looking at the matter from an entirely 
unbiased point of view, she was strongly 
inclined toward his side of the case. Then, 
too, she had the feminine appreciation of a 
hero, and she had read the newspapers. 
Little Corky had an ally right where he 
needed one the most. 

“I’m sure I’d do all I could with Mr. 
Harrison,”’ she said. 

Then Corkingham, Corkingham the big 
$7500 man of Consolidated Traction, told 
her freely and frankly of his love for 
Genevieve—even of that broken engage- 
ment of the omens night. The butler 
sprawled his big frame over the piano stool 
and missed not a single syllable. He a 
to realize that his mistress had not under- 
stood, but still, he could not come to like 
this Corkingham in an instant. 

“‘And I couldn’t pet there very well, 
could I,” pleaded Little Corky as he 
closed, ‘‘when I was dreaming there in the 
bottom of that sand-pit?”’ 

She went over to her fellow, the man to 
whom she gave her affections. 

“Won’t you tell Mr. Corkingham?”’ 
she asked him. 

‘*T was under orders not to,’’ Harrison 
said. ‘Still, I might make an exception, if 
this gent was to take care of my cousin on 
the road.” 

Little Corky never forgot that he was 
Corkingham. 

“I’m not for sale, Harrison,” said he. 
Then he laughed. “I'll promise you this 
much, though: nothing will happen to your 
precious skin because of anything you tell 
me. I’ll surely take care of you.” 

Harrison felt that the odds were all 

inst him. He turned fora last appeal to 
his girl, but her eyes only said: ‘‘Tell him 
a ane then—he nore oe ate 

“‘They’re going throug coast,” 
he said. “ they caught the eleven o’clock 
last night.” 
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The Howard Watch 


The Howarp is a gift for a life-time. 
When you give a man a Howarp 
watch you leave no question of your 
intention as to guality. 
Once and for all it is the best that 
money will buy. 
In comparison to the Howarp the 
selection of “| other watch must 
appear in the light of a makeshift 
and a compromise. 
The Howarp has a history of which 
every American should be proud. 
It was the first American watch, It is 
the finest | gy ang = time piece in the 
world and has held that place for 
upwards of seventy years. It has case at $150—is fixed at the factory, 
beencarried by ourdistinguishedmen and a printed ticket attached. 

Find the HOWARD jeweler in your town and talk to him — he’s a man 

worth knowing. Dro; Sie gery ons. Sas. % and we will send you 

a HOW. book, of value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
EE 


from Daniel Webster’s day to our 
own. It is recognized by the world’s 
scientists. It was awarded a certifi- 
cate of the first class by the Interna- 
tional Astronomical Observatory at 
Geneva. It has been the choice of our 
men of action from Fremont to Peary. 


The Howarp is the best watch invest- 
ment, It willnever be common. It will 
never be at a discount. It takes a given 
time to produce a HowarD—and not 
every jeweler can sell you one. A 
HOWARD Watch is always worth what 
ou pay for it. The price of each watch— 
rom the 17-jewel in a fine gold-filled 
case (guaranteed for 25 years) at $35; 
to the gies in a 14-K solid gold 
1 
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The lamp-chimney that lasts 
is always cheaper, at several 
times the price, than the one that breaks without an excuse. 
Macsetu lamp-chimneys last so long that they would have to 
cost five times what they do before the common kind would 
be the more economical. Asa matter of fact, MACBETH lamp- 
chimneys cost only a few cents apiece more than the poorest, 
and they never break from heat, and they give better light. 













My Lamp-Chimney Book insures getting the right chimney for 
any burner, and gives suggestions about lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils, 
and tells how to keep lamps in order. I gladly mail it free to anyone 


who writes for it. Address MacsETH, Pittsburgh 
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A Number for Each Member of the Household 












Each adopts one of tie emblems shown and always asks for the same one Hole in handle 
when buying a new brush. The mark on the handle is also on the box in J by ahh 


which it is packed—the yel/ow box that protects and guarantees cleanliness. 
All this constitutes an added excellence to the already dest tooth brush on 
the market.. Curved handle—easily reaches all parts of the mouth. Best 
bristles—trimmed to fit and clean between the teeth. Made in America under 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s, 25c. 
By mail or at 
dealers. 


dry and in 
your own 
place. 


American sanitary conditions. 







Send for 
our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine &t., Florence, Mass. 
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" Get a Tyden Table-Lock 
FREE! 





ith your dining table by insisting on your 
ibe ale selling you a 


Hastings Extension Table 


which is fitted'with a celebrated Tyden Patent 
’ Table-Lock without extra charge. 





We guarantee that a Hastings Pedestal 
Dining Table if it is locked will never spread 
apart at the bottom of pedestal. 


It draws the two halves of the pedestal to- 
gether from inside and holds them together 
with ene hook so the center cannot sag. 


The Tyden Lock Adds Years 
of Life to the Beauty of 
a Pedestal Table. 


As you buy only one or two dining tables 
in a lifetime, do not take a substitute lock 
and hope it will be all right. 

All Hastings Tables are guaranteed—they 
are high grade, beautifully finished and of 

ing workmanship, made in oak and 
Gaaoue, from $20.00 to $150.00. 


New Book of Designs Free 

Send for it and see the very latest 1908 correct 
designs in dining shows our latest 
success, the combination table that extends to 
72 inches and locks without opening the pedestal. 

Buy a guaranteed table. only one is the 
Hastings, marked like this. 
80,000 now in use. Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 


Hastings Table Co., Dept. S, Hastings, Mich. 














ig 

or little, no 

matter what the 

size or nature of your 

business, whether you em- 

ploy a staff of bookkeepers or your 
business isa “one man band” and you 
have to do your own bookkeeping, 


This Book 


will offer some suggestion for the 
betterment of your business system 


and it’s F R E E 


It is not a Burroughs catalog. It isa 
simple, comprehensive business book, con- 
taining suggestions for time, work and worry 
saving systems and modern methods. This 
book will help you to double the value of 
every minute in the business day. You need 
it in your business li , whether you use 
a Burroughs Adding Machine or 
not. Write for it to-day, ‘ 









DO YOU KNOW 


The American Boy? 


Do you know that it closely touches 
every phase of boy life in a helpful, 
uplifting manner—that it is clean- 
cut, carefully edited, handsomely il- 
lustrated—and each month eagerly 


Welcomed in 125,000 Homes. 


Useful departments on Photography, Stamps, Coins and Curios, 
Mechanics and Electricity; Sports; Biography and Fiction by the 
best authors. Boys appreciate it, pa- 
rents respect it—as evidenced by our 
remarkably high record for subscription 
renewals. $1.00 yearly—where else will 
that amount buy so much high-class 
reading for your boy? Sui be 
day. Sample copy 10¢. 

SPRAGUE PUBLISHING 0O., 
50 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Get a Magic Lantern for the Boy 


An Ideal Christmas Present 

Our new Exhibitors’ Lantern, with plano- 
convex condensers, adjustable focus objective, 
oil lamp or electric bulb and set of slides 
with lecture, express paid, to any address 
in U. S., $12.50. Additional slides on wild 
animals, stories and comics, with lecture, 
per set, $2.00. 40,000 lantern slides on all 
subjects, for sale or rent. 

WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 

Dept. 8, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















“The coast?” Little Corky echoed. It 
eee million — away. aaa 

= "ve gone hicago. ey leave 
there at midnight to-morrow for the 
Northwest. That train catches the 
Canadian Pacific steamer at Vancouver 
—the Australian mail-boat. You see, 
it’d be a long chase. I guess ——”’ 

But Little Corky cut him short, found 
the ee eee oe the —— 
over n in Chicago, and promising a 
but the impossible to both the butler and 
his pretty sweetheart, was back in his 
cab again. He did not even take time to 
look at his watch until they were under 
way for Dunstan terminal, cabby tearing 
forward at terrible speed under promise of 
a record tip. 

Twenty-two minutes before eleven. It 
had to be done. 

He was going to Chicago. He was going 
to catch the eleven o’clock for the Western 
metropolis. That gave him six hours lee- 
way in which to get Genevieve before she 
started for the West. He knew that he 
had no business to be leaving town. There 
was all the muss after that fire at County 
Line to be cleaned up. But he knew that 
he had done his full duty by Consolidated. 
—enaneas could now do its full duty by 

im. 

He could see ahead the big depot clock 
that reared itself high above the terminal. 
Nine minutes ‘more of grace—four blocks 
to cover. It was a ting chance that 
they might make it. The di ce short- 
—_ their chances grew steadily better, 
unti 

They were putting in service pipes of 
some sort and the street was obstructed, 
save for a narrow passageway, just big 
enough for a single vehicle to pass Slee 
the guarding lanterns. Cabby veered his 
horse toward the opening, but at that 
moment a big touring-car shot from behind 
them, cut off their path by a dexterous 
sweep and made for the opening. But the 
driver of the car was not so dexterous in his 
second turn. His right wheels missed the 
pavement by an inch and sank into the 
pipe excavation, just far enough to pretty 

ectually block that passageway. 

Cabby drew his horse hook on its 
haunches. 

“Swing around the block,’ shouted 
Little Corky. ‘‘It’s too far for me to try 
and make afoot.” 

The relentless hands on the big clock 
continued their oa sweep around its 
brightly-lighted dial. Cabby swung his 
horse about, and when they came up to 
the big station finally the big clock said 
“Hopeless.” But Little Corky had cast 
that word out of his vocabulary. 





He did not stop for tickets, but ran | 
toward the lighted gate for the train. He 


gave a little shout of triumph. 

But the ago gate was closed—an 
impenetrable barrier. Out in the depot- 
yard, beyond the vaulted shed, where a 
thousand brightly-colored lights were 
twinkling and changing—red to green, 
green to white, white to red—danger to 
safety, safety to caution, caution to safety 
—a long train was tees off toward the 
West, its two red tail-lights mocking the 
man left behind. 

“Too late to-night, boss,” said the at- 
tendant who had closed the big gate, with 
@ grin. 

e had no right to grin—that attendant. 
For he might have seen that the man was 
pale and rd; forlorn with his over- 
whelming disappointment. 

Halloran, the night trainmaster of the 
Tremont and Southwestern, sat at his big 


desk, a map of the system spread in front | 
of him, when one of the operators from the | 
outer office entered and said that there was | 
a man without who wished to see the night | 


trainmaster. 
‘‘Who is he?” snarled Halloran. 
“Don’t know. He looks kind of seedy. 
Got the real goods on his back, but I guess 


| that he’s been off on a bat from the way 





he looks.” 
‘Wants to see me?”’ 


“Said he wanted to get hold of the big | 
chief of the works, an’ I says as how you | 


was the works.” 
“Oh, well, I’ll see him. 
him in a minute.” 


I'll be rid of 


A moment later Little Corky stood be-" 


side his desk. 

‘‘Well?”’ demanded Halloran. 

“‘T missed the night express— your Num- 
ber Sixteen.” 

“Well, what can J do for you about 
that?” 
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Limousine Body, mounted upon a 30-60 H. P. Chassis 


N producing Motor Cars of comparative light weight, with endurance qualities 

out of the ordinary — and possessing maximum power, speed and strength — 
we have scored that success which has given character and high standing to 
the American made automobile. STEARNS CARS incorporate the best 
of both European and American engineering practice. They are backed-up 
by good design, good material, good workmanship and good brains. Our 
aim is to build, of all the cars in the world, THE BEST. 


These are the latest Stearns Models: 
30-60 h. p.Model 15-30h.p.Model 45-90 h. p. Model 


Bore . 5% inches Bore 4% inches Bore . 5% inches 
Stroke . 5% inches Stroke - 4% inches Stroke ° . &% inches 
Wheel Base . 120inches Wheel Base . 116inches Wheel Base . 128inches 


Drive: Side Chains. 
Transmission: Selective—four 
forward and reverse. 


Drive: Shaft. 
Transmission: Selective—three 
forward and reverse, 


Drive: Shaft or Side Chains. 
Transmission: Selective — four 
forward and reverse. 


| “The White Line Radiator belongs to the Stearns” 


The F. B. Steams Company 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Cleveland, Ohio 


A REAL X’MAS GIFT 























Special Holiday Sets 
$1.50, $2.50, $3.50 





The BLADE does the shaving, and the value of any razor— 
safety or otherwise, depends on the quality of its steel, fineness 
of temper, and durability of the cutting edge. The unqualified 
success of the GEM Junior Safety Razor has been due to the 
For your protection 


remarkable superiority of its blades. 
look for the name — it is on every genuine blade. 

Our New BAR (Pat. No. 686143) makes the mechanical 
action of the Safety Razor perfect and shaving a delight. 
It adapts the edge of blade to the curves of the face, draw- 

ing the skin smooth just in advance of blade—held at 
angle of ordinary razor, and always giving a clean, 
close, comfortable shave. 

The $1.00 set includes silver, nickel-plated frame, 
| three section shaving and stropping handle and 7 se- 
lected Al Crucible Steel Blades, in plush-lined case. 

Never a dull blade. 7 exchanged for 25c. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
34 Reade Street, New York 


Set DW years in business— we are the origé- 
nal modern Safety Razor Makers 
of 


7 New 
| Blades 50c 


. 
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Going Some! 


Among the entries for the Garden City 
Sweepstakes at the Vanderbilt Motor 
Parkway, was a hitherto unknown car, 
called the Sharp Arrow. 

Just before the race, the owner of the 
car, who drove it himself, called the 

fichelin Tire representative to look at 
his tires. 

“You see,’’ said he, ‘‘I have four 
Michelin Tires on; three of them are 
new, but I have used the fourth tire on 
roads. Is it good enough for the race?”’ 

The Michelin man looked the tire over, 
felt it, examined it. 

‘*Sure!’’ said he, ‘‘that tire’s all right.’’ 

After the race commenced a man came 
into the Michelin control. 

‘I’m one of the Sharp Arrow men,”’ 
said he; ‘‘those tires are holding up well. 
Fine tires, Michelins.’’ 

“‘Yes!’’ we admitted, ‘‘they are.’’ 

‘‘That Michelin Tire on the near front 
wheel,’’ he said, ‘‘has done 6000 miles 
on roads.’’ 

‘“What!’’ said the Michelin man. 
‘‘Why didn’t you tell me that before 
the race?” 

‘Well, you said the tire was all 
right,’’ said the Sharp Arrow man. 

‘‘Yes, but you can’t expect a tire that 
has done 6000 miles on roads to stand 
up under a pace like this,’’ 

But it did. 

And Sharp Arrow—the dark horse— 
the unknown—won the race hands 
down—covered 188 miles in 199 minutes 
—practically 60 miles an hour. 

And over the line—safe and sound— 
came the three new Michelin Tires— 
and the fourth—that had done 6000 
miles on the road before it did 188 miles 
on a track at 60 miles an hour speed. 

Still in use on the car. 

Do vou use Michelins ? 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 
Milltown, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES 
NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 247 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 
CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Ave. 2001 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 
BOSTON, 895 Boylston St. 15 E. Colfax Ave., DENVER 
BUFFALO, 908 Main St. 1200 So. Main St., LOS ANGELES 
PHILA., 320 N. Broad St. 308-314 Van Ness Ave., SAN FRANCISCO 
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“THE FARM” 


FARM 
SAUSAGES 


When you've eaten my sausages 
you'll realize that my sausage recipe 
produces real sausages. I’ve been 
using it for forty years, and it's back- 

by a sincere determination to 
make sausages and cure hams and 
bacon better than anyone else can. 

The little milk-fed pigs that go 
into my sausages are raised on my 
neighbors’ farms, and I know 
they're pure, healthy stock. The 
spices are ground right here— 
that's all. my sausages contain, 
No preservatives, no adulterants, no fillers. 


Let me send you 
a booklet con- 
taining my best 
recipes. 


except salt. 
If your grocer cannot supply you, send me his 


name, and I will send you my 
Trial 


daer: 4 Lbs. $1.00 Express Prepaid 


($1.40 West of Kansas and South of Tennessee) 
Money back if not satisfied. Write to-day. M. C. JONES. 


JONES DAIRY FARM, P. 0. Box 605, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


[SHETLAND PONIES 


} An ideal Xmas gift for the children. 
. An unceasing source of pleasure and 
robust health to children. Safe, also 
| inexpensiveto keep. Our beautifully 
“am illustrated catalog tells all about them. 
m=) Belle Meade Farm, Dept. K, Bedford, Mass. 




















Our $books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts, stamps. 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 





f——=PATENTS that PROTECT “al 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“‘T want a special train—to Chicago.” 
— looked up, pushed back his 
chair. 

‘Well, I’ll be damned!” was all he said, 
but he thought much more. This young 
piker coming to him—the night train- 
master of the system—a big man at all of 
$2500 a year—and asking him for‘a special 
through to CHI as calmly as he might be 
—> buy a ten-cent ticket off into the 
suburbs. 

‘Who are you, anyway?” he continued. 

“I’m Corkingham, Corkingham of Con- 
solidated Traction, and I don’t propose to 
stand here much longer on one foot waiting 
for you to take your time about getting 
a train made up for me. I’m in earnest, 
Halloran, and if that train isn’t ready for 
me in a few minutes I’ll be = to the 
unpleasant necessity of getting Mr. Snow- 
den out of his bed.” 

King Snowden was General Manager of 
T. &S. and aman to be feared. Halloran’s 
respect for his caller began to grow tre- 
mendously, 

“It’s a long run for a special—an’ no 
warning,” he began slowly. 

‘I’ve got to have it,” said Little Corky. 
“T’ve got to get into Chicago on even 
schedule with your Number Sixteen.” 

“You trolley folks don’t get many real 
problems of railroading,” began Halloran 
contemptuously. ‘‘P’raps you don’t real- 
ize that Sixteen’s the best jumper we got 
on the line to-day. She runs like clock- 
work—she’s got to, for she’s under a time 
mail contract—and I don’t know of any- 
—w land or afoot, that could overtake 

er.’ 


“‘Suppose I ’phoned Snowden; don’t 
you think that he could have Sixteen held 
at Somerset twenty or thirty minutes 
while you sent me flying down there in an 
engine?” 

alloran shook his head. ‘“‘My job— 
Mr. Snowden’s job—none o’ our jobs 
would be worth the paper they was wrote 
on ef one o’ us held Sixteen for anything. 
We'd have berry oy a-jumpin’ on us, 
an’ p’raps T. & S.’d lose her mail contracts, 
and then Pa 

‘Very well, get me a special to Chicago, 
then,” said Little Corky. 

That was a pretty big business—the 
biggest emergency operation that Halloran 
had ever arranged, and he telephoned 
Snowden for authority—the responsibility 
of the thing was quite beyond him. That 
all cost time; the big regulator stood close 
to midnight, but his respect for Corking- 
ham grew mightily, for Snowden had told 
him to let him have all he wanted. 

“T can’t give you very much,” said 
Halloran, meeker than Moses now. ‘‘ We 
generally have some stray Pullman equip- 
ment kicking around the yard here, but 
that big convention down at Cincinnati 
has licked us clean. They took about 
everything from here that had air under it.” 

Halloran thought a moment. 

“T’ll give you Mr. Snowden’s old car,” 
he finally said. ‘‘She ain’t much, an’ I’d 
never get his aay nigger out in time to 

you ” 





make the run wit ’ 

Pe samy wheels will do. I’d take 
a side-door Pullman. When will you be 
ready?” 

Halloran glanced at his roundhouse cata- 
logue, then again at the big regulator over 
his head. 

“You'll pull out of here at just 12:30,” 
he said. . 

And that gave Little Corky just time 
enough to hurry to his lodgings near by, 
get some duffel and back to the terminal. 

hen he went into the trainshed again a 
gate was open for him. Behind it stood 
the Corkingham Limited, bound through 
to Chicago, if you please. 

The wires had been singing for twent 
minutes, the emergency crew at the round- 
house had turned sleepily out of their 
chairs and into the cab of one of the road’s 
biggest and newest engines, the engine had 
picked up an onpty ggage car and the 
old private car and slipped them down on to 
one of the trainshed tracks as easily as if 
it had been a nightly occurrence. Nor was 
that all. Upstairs, in the offices that never 
grew dark, Halloran’s assistant was whis- 

ring to the operators of Second Sixteen 

pecial, running clear of everything on the 
road, while the skilled brain of his chief was 
— a safe, quick way for it up the 

usy and congested trunk-line railroad. 

Little Corky swung aboard his train a 
moment after it was in place—one minute 
before it was due to leave. The conductor 
of the sem, lamp in hand, met him on 
the platform between the two cars. 


“Sorry,” said he, “but I guess Mr. 
Halloran forgot that Mr. Snowden has a 
private lock on his car. We've been trying 
and we can’t get it open. S’pose I hol 
here for five minutes and see if I can’t 
straighten it out.” 

“Five minutes nothing,” said Little 


Corky. The awinges above their 
ee ee sharply. ‘‘There you are. Go 
ahead.”’ 


The conductor raised his hand, the 
engine coughed and coughed until its 
exhaust echoed and reéchoed in the 
vaulted roof of the trainshed, its drivers 
caught the rail, and they slipped out from 
the terminal, still standing on the platform 
between the cars. 

“I’m mighty sorry,” continued the con- 
ductor; “‘but Mr. lloran should have 
known better.” 

Corkingham was a little sorry himself, 
for he had held visions of a nice, comfortable 
bed and a few hours of rest and quiet, but 
he said that he would enjoy the baggage- 
car. It was a bare place, but there were a 
few boxes within it and he sat on one of 
these, backed up against the slatted wall of 
the car, alternately dozing and dreaming— 
of Genevieve. 

He dreamed all the while of her. The 
little tendrils of hair and the ie eee 
brown eyes, piqued in temper, had fled, an 
now he was in full pursuit. If she would 
not turn with him at Chicago he would 
foliow her to Vancouver. If she refused to 
listen to reason there he would not hesitate 
at — passage for Australia. Jim 
Connaughton had told him that he would 
back him to the limit, and Jim Connaugh- 
ton was known to be a good bit better than 
his word. 

It was hard work—dreaming any length 
of time, sitting bolt upright on a wooden 
box in a chilly baggage-car. So, after a 
little time, he gave up ideas of sleep and 
entered into lengthy gossip with the crew 
of the train. 

‘‘We’re passing Lincoln City,” the con- 
ductor said, as they went rattling over a 
tangle of switches. ‘‘It’s only twenty-two 
miles to Somerset.” 

“‘ How far are we behind Sixteen now?”’ 
Little Corky demanded. 

k 9g conductor thumbed his dirty time- 
card. 

“Tf we can keep this gait up we’ll pull 
~~ into Somerset forty minutes behind 

ixteen. They’ll swing you onto the Upper 
Wyandotte there, although you won’t be 
on the Upper’s track till you pass Tower 
E-Z there at Briarcreek. They don’t hold 
them engine-runners there in the hill 
country the way they do the boys here on 
the Main Line. You jump in the cab of 
that engine they give us at Somerset. 
He’ll make a bluff at not letting you, but 
don’t you pay any attention to him—just 
jump aboard, an’ if ‘ge get aholt of one of 
them big men, and keep at him, you'll 
be all right and you'll be sure to catch 
Sixteen afore she ever gets off the Upper 
Wyandotte. 

‘They run_hell-bent-for-election up 
there an’ every man’s rubbin’ it an’ afraid 
of the other. You’ll probably get old man 
Murdock or old man Langley, ‘cause 
Halloran’s wired ahead that it’s King 
Snowden’s order that you go through in 
record style. If you get up with either of 
them jus’ remember that both them old 
codgers don’t think nothing of the other 
at the throttle.” 

But they did not make Somerset forty 
minutes behind Sixteen. Some fool of a 
towerman kept a freight a block too long 
in front of them, outside of Somerset lower 
yard, before he put the lugger into the 
middle track, and Little Corky’s special 
loped along like a winded horse for four 
precious miles because of it. Corkingham 
was off his train at Somerset before it came 
to a full stop, and running forward. There 
was a group of railroad men and stray 
travelers in front of the grimy old hotel 
and depot that faces the tracks there—for 
a special train, running with one man all 
the way from Tremont to Chicago, was 
not a common matter, and the wires had 
been whispering since past midnight, that 
fourth day of October, that some of the 
famous records of the old T. & S. were to 
be broken within twenty-four hours. 

The Main Line —_ pulled off from 
Little Corky’s special, another big grey- 
hound—one of the pets of the Upper 
Wyandotte — baeked into its place and 
Corkingham climbed into the high cab of 
this engine. 

“*See here,”’ Sg cabin the engineer at him. 
“You can’t ride here.” 
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Korrect Shape 


Patent Leather Shoes 
GUARANTEED NOT TO BREAK 


Do You Want Comfortable Shoes? In these d. 

close attention to matters of health and hygiene, i lon 

good thing to know that half a 
century has been devoted by the 
old firm of Burt & Packard to 
making men’s feet comfortable, 

Korrect ” shoes are made 
on lasts planned according to the 
normal, natural anatomy of the 
average foot. “ Korrect Shape" 
not only means good style —it means a footwear modet 
that is “nature-shaped” and therefore sure to give 
absolute comfort. ries my | for Catalog, 

oreover, orrec pes” are the only sh 1 
earth made of the famous _“ Burrojaps” Seareman 
atent (and dull) leathers. We own and control thi: 
eather, and our confidence in its reliability is absolute 
Therefore we guarantee it as follows: 

If the “ Burrojaps”’ patent (or dull) leather in the 
uppers of a pair of “ Yama Shape” shoes break; 
through before the first sole is worn through, ths 
dealer from whom they were bought is authorized 
by us to give you a new pair free. Look for 

Burrojaps” label stitched securely into the lining. 

5000 dealers sell them— probably at least one in your town, 
Tf not, you can buy from our Catalog. It shows 21 snappy fall 
styles, and we send the shoes prepaid. Send for it today and 





This label Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Of. 








Patent Blucher name your dealer. 
Box Kid Top 
“Stanley” Toe 
Style No. 28 
Price A 
Custom Made 
The Burt & Packard Co., Makers Pama 
Department P-5 Sole. 
Brockton, Massachusetts 
Coaster Brake 






he: now the largest factor 
world devoted to the manufacture of 
children’s vehicles with a boys’ and girls’ 
highest-grade coaster brake bicycle, which 
is the best and biggest value ever offered 
American fathers and mothers. From the 
standpoint of health and hygiene the gift of 
all gifts for Christmas. Every wheel guar- 
anteed. Your money back if you don’t de- 
clare it the best boys’ and girls’ bicycleyou’ve 
everseen. Any size from 20to26inch, for$18.00, 
These wheels have scientific spring-seat post 
—an invaluable feature endorsed by physi- 
cians and parents. 28 inch wheels $2.00 extra. 


If there is no ‘* Toledo’’ dealer in your town, 
we will ship direct. Write at once for catalog. 


THE TOLEDO METAL WHEEL COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic inethods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm gar- 
den, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mec! ical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
lL i! modern appoi er! warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. Theideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 

















Everybody Wants 


The Worth 
cones Sho 


Sole 
Moisture Proof Sole. A postal 
brings the illustrated Catalogue, telling 


¢ whole story. 


THE CUMMINGS ©CO., t. “Vv” 
406 Washington Street, boston, : 
We are making 


Beautiful Abalone =: 














some very pretty 
and beauty 
pins from the rainbow tinted shell of the Californian abalone. They 
are mounted in sterling silver in a variety of artistic designs. 

OAK CITY NOVELTY CO. Beauty Pins 


1368 Brush 8t., Oakland,(al. 35c per set 





for the best letter criticizing our advertisement 
elsewhere in this magazine or the best suggestion 


for improving it sent us within two months. We 
want our advertising to interest you; if it doesn’t, 
we want to know why. WRITE TO-DAY. 
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Machines 
ln Ore 
That’s The 


Gammeter Multigraph 


The Multigraphdoesallsorts of office 
printing at practically the bare cost 
of the paper and an office boy’s time. 

The Multigraph does multiple typewrit- 
ing that cannot be distinguished from reg- 
ular typewritten work. The same machine 
does either sort of work at a speed of from 
3000 to 6000 copies per hour, and can be 
operated by any office boy or girl. 

Write for Samples of Mutigraph Work 
The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1823 E. 40th St., Cleveland, 0. 


Branch Offices Everywhere. European ong Fat The 
International Multigraph Co., 79 Queen St., mdon, E. C. 
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BANKING 
BY MAIL 

















Send for our 42-page book 

"The Story of Banking by Mail," 

giving full particulars about our system 

of handling out of town accounts and 
telling how you can readily get 4 per cent 


interest on your savings wherever you live. 

This bank occupies front rank among the 
great financial institutions of this country. Its 
capita! and surplus of five million dollars, 
together with the conservative character of its 
management, have won for it the confidence 
of more than 70,000 individual depositors. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


CLEVELAND OHIO 








ATESMAN 


ERPROOF SIGNS 


Wear Well 





Hire salesmen that work all hours, all 
weathers. Our exclusive process “ wax finish” 
weatherproof signs on wire fences, barns, any- 
where; cost 7: less than metal or woes 
average life 3to $5 years. Almost impossible to 
tear down, Attractively printed in any size 
and variety of fast colors to order. Say anything you 
want or we furnish snappy phrases. Big trade pullers. 
A persistent, economical way to advertise. Any quantity 
you order shipped in 10 days, ht Write for 
Prices, samples. High-grade salesmen wanted. 


The STATESMAN COMPANY, 19 Jefferson Ave., Marshall, Mich. 
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“Why can’t I?” asked Little Corky. 
“It’s my train. I’m paying for it way 
through to Chicago.” 

Wholesale dollars never made a deep 
impression on old Murdock. 

‘Don’t care,” he growled. ‘‘Company’s 
rules won’t permit it.” 

But Little Corky kept his seat on the 
fireman’s bench, and at that moment the 
conductor who had brought him up over 
the Main Line whispered to Murdock and 
Murdock made no further protests—that 
was his way of telling Corkingham that he 
might remain. 

ittle Corky took good care to let the 
engineer’s ruffled feelings settle. He was 
very quiet in his corner of the roomy cab, 
uiet until long after they had passed 
merset and the electric lights of that 
little city made a distant gray reflection. 
It was a clear and starlit night. The high 
hills, that told of a ayy mountains, 
clustered about, and the fat farms of the 
low country had ae way to rough timber 
tracts already. It wasa quiet night, and it 
struck him as being very beautiful as 
he sat in the lookout of a splendid machine 
that was carrying him forward and for- 
ward, closer and closer, to the girl whom 
he had come to love with all of his great 
and pulsing heart. 

He caught the regular chug-chug of the 
exhaust and he knew that they were on 
the first of the long grades that they would 
tackle before they should see the signals at 
Rockville, the far terminal of the division. 
He looked over the high boiler and caught 
the clear profile of old man Murdock as he 
pulled his lever open another infinite frac- 
tion of an inch, so that his pet could catch 
the rail more easily. Murdock saw his 
passenger watching him. 

‘“When we’ve made this bend we'll scoot 
by the tower at Briarcreek, and then we'll 
leave the river an’ the Main Line an” be 
on our own rails,’’ he said. 

Murdock was thawing. 

Little Corky looked without and saw 
that there was little room in the narrow 
valley for hp save the river and the 
two tracks of the railroad, which faithfully 
followed its twistings and turnings, then 
they jolted over another network of frogs, 
a dimly-lighted tower went past them on 
the left, and they were on the rails of the 
Upper Wyandotte, the busiest and best- 
run single-track in the East. When they 
had finished the grade and were over the 
summit, coasting into another valley, Little 
Corky went across the cab and spoke for a 
few moments to the engineer. 
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“Do you know a man named Langley 


that’s running on this division?’’ he asked 
with naive simplicity. 

Murdock apie: **He’s ahead of us 
with Sixteen to-night.” 

‘Guess that’s bad for us,’’ said Little 
Corky gravely. ‘‘I hear he’s a devil at the 
throttle. I’d kind of hoped to overhaul that 
outfit at Rockville.” 

Murdock turned a look of infinite scorn 
upon the young man. 

““P’raps you ain’t satisfied with the 
talent in this cab?’ he ventured. 

“‘Oh, yes, indeed. What worries me is 
the talent in that other cab.” 

Another of those looks of infinite scorn. 

‘Pete Langley ain’t so bad,’’ Murdock 
admitted. ‘‘He’s been runnin’ this divi- 
sion twenty-eight year, an’ I’ve been here 
= ten year more, so he ought to know 
suthin’ about it. My father run an engine 
the fust day this road run, so you can see 
we’ve got the throttle-arm in our blood. 
I’m on extra now, but my boys are in the 
business. Harry’s got a passenger run, and 
the young uns are still haulin’ freight.” 

“Gad, Mr. Murdock, you ought to be 
able to overhaul Sixteen, even with Pete 
Langley in her cab!”” Old Murdock’s eyes 
twinkle. 

“‘Pete’ll never forgive me if I do,” he 
said. He was quiet for a moment. 
“‘Blamed if I won’t do it,”’ he added. 

It seemed to Little Corky as if they must 
have covered some of those miles in ten 
seconds, for the big engine rolled and 
swayed like a ship making a 7 sea. 
But he held tightly to his seat, and when he 
was not watching the grim profile of the 
old engineer he was gazing out into the 
indefinite night, watching God’s sleeping 
world, counting the little, unlighted villages 
where folks slept and dreamed and slept 
without knowing that so close to them a 
man was i to the girl he loved. 

“Hear that? That’s Pete Langley call- 
ing, Murdock shouted to him. 

ittle Corky heard the cry of a locomo- 
tive in the far distance. 














It isn’t what the mattress is made of, 
or how it looks — it is how i/ is made 
and how it dasts that counts. 

Other mattresses are made of cotton, 
but only the Ostermoor is made in the 
Ostermoor way under the exclusive Ostermoor 
patents. Other mattresses may look like the 
Ostermoor when new, but only the Ostermoor 
can show testimonials from users that say: 
‘‘Your mattress is as good after twenty- 
five years’ use, as on the day it was bought.” 


Ostermoor 4 | 5 


Mattress 








It is just as easy for you to get a genuine 
Ostermoor as the inferior imitation — and 
you will pay little, if any, more—for the 
lower cost of making the imitation is counter- 
acted by the larger profit necessary to in- 
duce the dealer to handle it. 


But you must 








If you want the one Mattress that is 
not stuffed, not packed; but dxz/t up, 
sheet upon sheet. Thus, an Ostermoor 
will remain luxuriously elastic, supremely 
comfortable and restful for a life-time. 


Our 144-Page Book Sent 
Free With Samples 


Our book, “ The Test of Time,” is a mighty inter- 
esting story about beds of all the ages, about mattresses, 
and about sleep. It tells you how to get a good night's 
rest. It’s free —a postal brings it. 

Sleep on an Ostermoor Mattress for a month — then, 
if for any reason you're dissatisfied, we'll return every 
penny of your money, 

There's an Ostermoor Dealer in most places —the 
livest merchant in town. If you'll write us we'll give 
you his name. But don’t take chances with imitations, 
at other stores — make sure you're getting the genuine 
Ostermoor — our trade-mark label is your guarantee. 
We will ship you a Mattress by express prepaid same 
day your check is received by us when we have no 
dealer or he has none in stock. The free book — don't 
forget it—a postal brings it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 101 Elizabeth St, NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 

















The most exhilarating sport of the year 

is ice skating. To insure strength, safety, 

speed and complete satisfaction always 
buy the celebrated 


. \ Barney & Berry Skates 


(Quality made the name famous) 

There are none “just as good.” 
Ask your dealer and if he has not B. & B. Skates, 
send for our new catalog, which will assist you in 
making a selection. It contains Hockey Rules 
and directions for building an ice rink. 


Zs BARNEY & BERRY, 111 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
You Can Earn ® entity Mpoates Red Dwarf Ink Pencil 


; IMPORTED 
REO OWARF "INK PENCIL 
NEW Y¥ RPK 
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O.WOOD &C* 





CAN BE CARRIED IN ANY POSITION. GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

There were 200,000 of these pencils sold last year. The standard price of the pencil is $2.50. In order to introduce our newly patented 
‘*HOLDFAST MATCH SAFE,"’ which holds matches securely in place and minimizes danger from fire, we will mail a Red Dwarf Ink 
Pencil to anyone who will sell for us one dozen match safes at 25c. each. Sample match safe mailed to any address for 25c— every house- 
keeper will appreciate its advantages. For further particulars write to W.H. PARKER & CO., 90 West Broadway, New York 


CORRECT WEDDING RINGS | AGENTS 


« NINE IN ONE 
Distinctive and exclusive. Made from hand hammered bullion Get in on this. C 
1000 fine. Free Booklet on correct and incorrect Wedding Rings. Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. Sample 
Western Precious Metals Co., 909 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. free. FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton, O. 


























YOU COULD SHAVE 





WITH YOUR GLOVES 
ON WITH THE 


AutoSirop RizoR 


It is so simple in con- 
struction that the novice 
becomes an expert at 
once. 


The AutoStrop Safety Razor 
automatically strops itself. It has 
a SELF-CONTAINED STROP- 
PER, so simple and convenient 
that any one readily restores that 
keen edge necessary for a perfect 
shave. And this in less time 
than it takes to change an old for 
a new blade in any other razor. 


AutoStrop blades are too 
good to throw _away—they 
improve with use. 


No Continual Expense 
for New Blades 


Nothing to unscrew or take apart; even 
the blade is not removed from the holder 
for stropping or cleaning—practically a 
one piece razor. 


THE AutoStop IS THE ONE 
BEST GIFT SUGGESTION FOR 
XMAS. Ask your Dealer to show you 
this wonderful Razor. 


Standard Outfit: Complete, consists of Quad- 
tuple Silver-plated, self-stropping Razor, 12 
AutoSuop Blades, One AutoStrop Strop. All in 
handsome Leather Case. Size 2x 4 inches. 
Price, $5.00. 

By comparison worth at least double. Sold under 
a guarantee which protects purchasers absolutely. 


Safety Razor Go, 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
61 New Oxford St. 14 St. Helen St. 
London, England Montreal, Canada 
Booklet free on request 


























FILLED SCARF PIN 


(Shown full size) 


FINE GOLD 
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58 Jade Stone, 50c. 59 Deer Head, Ruby Eyes, 40c. 


60 Polished 
Knot, 40c. 61 Fleur-de-lis, 25c. 62 Owl, Ruby Eyes, 40c. 63—50c. 
64-—50c. 65 Ruby Eyes, 40c. 66 Brilliant in Mouth, 40c, 
FINE 14kt. GOLD FILLED SCARF PINS 
Sent prepaid at above prices. Send postal for our catalog show- 
ing hundreds oi gifts for men and women. 


Warren Mansfield Co. *°3 ao? Te" 











‘‘ Are we near Rockville?” he asked. 
‘Twenty-two miles,” was the reply, ‘‘an’ 
that ain’t the worst. The Octo fog’s 
closing in on us.” 

Murdock was already shutting in on his 
throttle. Still they rolled and pitched as 
they plunged ahead into the uncertain 


4 gray m 


ist. 

Murdock had an old man’s curiosity, but 
he simply said: 

“We're pretty safe at twenty-five miles 
an hour this way. I don’t know what it 
is, but I sometimes think I can jest feel 
another train that’s on the same rail with 
me. Sounds absurd—but I can feel it, jest 
the same.” 

And, as proof of that instinct, he shut 
off his throttle a few minutes later and 
toyed ever and ever so gently with his 
brakes. 

“Pete Langley’s just ahead,” he said; 
“an’ ain’t he in for a surprise?” 

Little Corky peered out along the boiler 
of the locomotive, but could see nothing 
ahead, the fog muffling and rng | the 
aor of their great, electric headlight. 

hey came to a full —% and the cloud 
lifted itself majestically, like a great earth 
blanket. Hesaw,two hundred yards ahead 
of their pilot, the two tail-lights that had 
so unmereifully mocked him at the Tre- 
mont terminal—had mocked the man be- 
hind the locked gate whom they had 
thought impotent to overtake them. The 
light of a cloudless October day was break- 
ing over the world. Pete Langley tooted 
his whistle briskly and picked up speed for 
his run into Rockville depot, three miles 
above. Old Murdock did not toot his 
whistle, but he followed close upon the 
heels of fleet Sixteen. 

Some of the passengers who drew up the 
curtains of their berths in Rockville that 
very early morning saw—as the Sixteen 
was about to start her run over the con- 
necting line that tapped T. & S. there—a 
shabby little train pull in on the other side 
of the depot—baggage-car and an old- 
fashioned private car—nothing else. Be- 
fore it came to a full stop a young man— 
a tired and dirty young man, with sticking- 
plaster upon his forehead—came running 
across the platform and was aboard the 
Sixteen as her new engine caught the rail. 
These same ae" sage from the Pullmans saw 
an engineer—the man who had brought 
them so carefully all the way from Somer- 
set—go over to the engine of the special 
and gaze open-eyed at her runner. 

For Langley could not believe his wide- 
open eyes, could not believe that that was 
Jim Murdock coolly lighting his stubby 
pipe. The impossible had been accom- 
plished. Thereafter a new epic was to be 
sung by the stove committee in the round- 
house at Rockville. 


Nicholas Vane veg og £ coming to his 
modest lodgings late in the evening, found 
a letter there, addressed to him in a hand- 
writing that was ever welcome. He took 
it from the mantel—deliberately, as was 
his way—conned the writing on the en- 
velope, as if the mere form of the angular, 
aristocratic letters gave him innate satis- 
faction, and slowly tore itopen. Heread, 
and his blood quickened at the command: 


Come to Chicago at once. Hotel 
Michigan. GENEVIEVE. 


As short, and quite as unsatisfactory, as 

a telegram, but it told volumes to Shipney, 
and right on the heels of that cad of a 
Corkingham getting all the recent ad- 
vantages. Things had not been hopeful 
for the architect of late, but here Of 
course he would go to Chicago. Jerry 
O’Connor was going to build a big house on 
Tremont Heights and was es Shipney 
pretty busy; Jerry O’Connor had a second 
daughter, named Margaret, who was good 
looking, and the architect frequently 
called her into consultation on the house 
plans. But there were five of the younger 
eration of O’Connor and only one 
enevieve, who had several pretty pennies 
behind her. Of course he would go to 
Chicago. He turned languidly to the 
evening paper—didn’t the evening papers 
print the railroad time-tables? Shipney 
was not well-informed about America. 
With the towns of Great Britain and the 
Continent he was reasonably familiar. 
But inland Chicago seemed as far away to 
him as Australia or New Zealand. Cursed 
business this, getting across the country, 
and it was a good thing that none but 
Genevieve asked it. He would go for her 
into the wilds of Patagonia. e re-read 
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her unsatisf note many times and 
gave it but a single meaning. 

Research in an unfamiliar column of an 
evening paper showed a night express to 
Chicago at eleven o’elock. Shipney reached 
for his watch. It had monet. o matter. 
He went to his window where he could see 
the clock on the tall tower of the railroad 
terminal in Dunstan Square. There was 
less than an hour before the Chicago train 
left, and, even though the terminal was but 
four blocks distant, Shipney yawned and 
decided that it would be too much of an 
effort to try and make that train. He 
would try and do better in the morning. 

Shipney did no better on the following 
morning. He overslept, one thing after 
another interfered, and it was not until the 
depot clock had again registered the night 
hour of eleven that he was on his way to 
the girl who had summoned him. He slept 
well on the train, as was his habit—and as 
he slept he must have dreamed of the girl 
who had summoned him—and he slept 
late. They were past a little town, which 
the porter told him was Rockville, before 
Shipney was really awake. By that time 
there was a new passenger on the train, a 

mger whom Shipney did not see, who 

d traveled all night under strain, and 
was glad enough to crawl off into a state- 
room for a little needed rest before they 
should reach Chicago. 

If Genevieve had any qualms of con- 
science for summoning Shipney in a pique 
of aroused temper against Jamie Corking- 
ham she made no confidence of that to her 
mamma. Her mamma was not built, 
temperamentally, for confidences. She 
seemed best designed to be managed, and, 
as they sped across the brown October 
country, she simply sat back in the corner 
of their stateroom, her little, worn hands 
folded complacently, and wondered what 
on earth her darling Genevieve would want 
to do next. 

That wong bly. her heart storming all 
the Pn e within her, and her ony 2 
pricking at every opportunity, pressed her 
nose against the psa to glass. Never, 
never, never had she seen so slow a poke 
of a train before. Never before had 
Chicago seemed half so far away from 
Tremont. They an Ys at many stations 
and she amused herself by poking her head 
out of the window and idly watching the 
crowd. Read she could not, and she did 
not want to think; when she thought she 
had to remember. 

At one of their stops, a town a little 
larger than the others, a boy with news- 
papers came toward her and solicited 
trade. She gave him a single, nervous 
i. as if she hesitated in her mind. 

he local papers he heid were like the bi 
city papers, a jumble of large type an 
crude illustrations. She shook her head 
and he moved off toward a more receptive 
person. 

If Genevieve had only purchased that 
newspaper! She might have had a far 
pleasanter trip all the rest of the long way 
to Chicago. 


Little Corky did not get out of his 
stateroom until they were already entering 
the smoky shed of Dearborn Station. It 
was six o'clock when they came to a slow, 
grinding stop, and a host of impulsive folk 
who lived outside the ~~ tes were 
finding their way to their suburban trains. 
Some of them forgot their hurry to give a 
passing glance at the tall, well-dressed 
young man with the scarred and plastered 
ace. But he gave them no glances in 
return. He espied an eating-place across 
the street—one of those places where the 
rint the bargain price-list on a sidewa. 

in the street. He went into that place and 
bolted his first meal that day—coffee and 
rolls—from the well-garrisoned lunch- 
counter. He felt there was not a moment 
to be lost. He needed a shave, but a shave 
would have taken time, and time, just then, 
was the most valuable commodity in the 
world to Little Corky. 

‘‘She’s seen me in my pretty get-ups, 
anyway,” he said to himself, ‘‘and I can’t 
handsome much, anyway, with this tract 
plastered on me.” ‘ 

He jumped into a cab and drove straight 
to the Michigan, where Harrison had told 
him Genevieve and her mamma were to 
have breathing space on their chase west. 
Cabby broke some high-speed records of 
high-speed Chicago. Corkey slammed 
through the hotel, tossing his case to the 
doorman, and made a bee-line for the desk 
at the rear of the office. 
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7@ FAMOUS 
HILL’S cictm:s DRYER 
Made in several sizes for lawn, roof and 
to swing from balcony. Folds up to 
put away. Holds 110 to 150 feet 
line — revolves so line comes to 
you. Write for big free descrip- 
tive Folder S today. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 
366 Park Avenue 












Here’s the sifter you've 
al waysneeded—no work,no dirt, 
no waste—just solid convenience and 
the greatest economy. 


HILL’S HUSTLER 
ASH SIFTER 


quickly pays for itself in saving of fuel, work, 
dirt and time. Fits ordinary 1 or iron 
can—lasts alifetime. Send for one today or 
write for big Folder 5 with all particulars. 
Sold by hardware and housefurnish- 
ing stores everywhere. Address 
HILL DRYER COMPANY 

366 Park Avenue 
Worcester, Mass. 



























S YOUR 
| NCOME 
NSURED? 


More important than any other 
insurance except perhaps life in- 
surance is that insurance which 
protects you against loss of in- 
come and expenses in case you 
fall ill or become physically dis- 
abled. You can guarantee your 
income and expenses while ill 
with our Popular Premium Policy. 


Write for Particulars 


Empire State Surety Co. 
86 William Street, New York 


Offices in all important cities 








OT Os ae OB S| 
PLAYING 


SWASTIKA. 


Everybody is playing this fas- 
cinating card game. Full of life 
and excitement. Just the thing to 
furnish amusement during the 
long evenings at home, or for 
parties,clubs and receptions. All 
agesenjoyit. Consists of fifty-five 
eled cards. With this same pack 
you can play “* ne," 
another intensely captivating 
game. Askyourdealerforapack, 
or sent on receipt of price, 50c. 
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Buy Furs of “Shayne” 


“America’s Fur Authorities’ 
HIGHEST QUALITY LATEST STYLES 
MAKER’S PRICES EXPRESS PREPAID 
The name “Shayne” on 
furs means something. It isa 


ve years of real 
“Shayne 
Furs” famous. Our reputa- 
tion, our large stock, our man- 
ufacturing ities and our ex- 
clusive styles are unequalled. 










will wear years. 

Th SHOULDER 
PIECE is 20 ins. long from neck, 
not including tails; 6 ins. ip 
the back. Itis mounted with 
heads trimmed at bottem 
tails. I 


ate It is 10 ins. wide 
SY ade SSS oo So a 
th, including border, 13 ins. Beautifully 

lined 4 satin. Worth $15.00, our rg ie $10.35 
The SHOULDER PIECE and 

Specially Priced, . . : . ; ‘ 4 $1 7.65 
The Tapico Marmot Hat asillustrated, worth $8.00— $5 AS 

our Special Price, ° ‘ ° ° . ° ° . 
Fur Hat Booklet FREE on request. 


Any of the above articles sent C. 0. D. su to examination 
or Express Prepaid if cash accompanies Money back if 
Lot satisfactory. 

Free Advice on Furs.—We will be glad to ge you free advice 
on the care or remodeling of furs. Tite us having your 


. We do best repair work and can save you money. 

Our 1908-1909 Style Book shows all latest fur styles with prices. It 
contains valuable information on care and selection of furs. It's in- 
teresting and practical. Write for it today—mention edition F 11, 


JOHN T. SHAYNE & COMPANY 
167-169 State Street (Palmer House Corner), Chicago, Illinois 
“America’s Fur Authorities” 


WONDERFUL 


Jewels —strange, curious, beau- 
tiful, Genuine Gems, gathered 
from all over the world; fash- 
ioned into original designs by 
Expert Lapidists and Jewelers. 

Rare Minerals and Agates 
made into unique Jewelry and 
desk novelties. 

Cameos in onyx, coral and 
shell. 

Navajo silver work, with and 
without turquoise. 

Amber Necklaces and Italian 
Mosaic. 

Burnt, Painted and Appliqued 
Leather Pillow Covers, Banners, 
Calendars, Table Mats, Albums, 
Bags and other leather goods in great variety. 

Indian Blankets, Moccasins and Curios. 
Drawn Work and thousands of other 


ODD AND CURIOUS THINGS 


UNIQUE X-MAS GIFTS 


FROM 25c TO $200 EACH 
Something different, that cannot be had elsewhere. 
All are illustrated and described in our elaborate 60- 
Catalogue, including eight full p: color plates, 
Agates, Minerals, etc., in their 











1881 


Lucky Idol 











page 

showing Gems, Cameos, 
beautiful natural colors, sent to your address prepaid 
upon receipt of 10c, or we will send you, 

our 12- Color Catalogue of Jewelry and Gems, if 
you mention this magazine. 


THE H. H. TAMMEN CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 





Ready for use. 
Rats and mice 









never 
leaves a mark. 
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Bis-Kit 
All Deagete— 15 cts. a box. 

yours hasn’t it, send 

; us 25 cents for one box 
or 60 cents for three 
boxes, delivered pre- 
paid. 

THE Rat BiscuiTCo. 


10 N. Limestone Street 
Springfield, O. 









The conservative management of 
this bank, together with its ample 
capital, assures ample security for 








THE NEW GAME. 
Interesting to young and old. 100 


Any number can play. 
Cents 

'VER-LEAF CARD CO., 

Station E, Cleveland, Ohio 


CLO 
Box 46, 








‘*Miss Genevieve Cowles—what room?” 
he demanded. 

“‘Four-forty-two,” the clerk said slowly. 
“*Send up your card in the tube.” 

Little Corky did not go near the pneu- 
matics. The elevators were placed around 
an angle in the hall, and he could see that 
one was nearly filled, so he started on a 
tangent for it. He would send up no card, 
for he did not care to commit suicide. 

There was a man who stood almost in 
his path as he hurried to the elevator, and 
~_ mae an Soe recognized. He vo 

emont’s most promising archi- 
tect, that blamed Shipney. Vittle Corky 

by him, jammed into the car, the 
door shut and they started upward. 

It was Shipney’s intention to have 
boarded that car. He had dined on the 
train and hurried to the hotel, but had 
lingered for a moment in the lobby to 
finish his cigarette. Here was some hasty 
brute—Shipney had not ized the 
brute— brushing him and into the 
elevator. When Shipney started to board 
the ~ the door was oe. aie 

“‘T want to go up, boy,” he prot ; 

‘* Next car,”’ snapped Buttons. 

“‘Demned Chicago manners,” thought 
Shipney, as he lighted another cigarette. 


Genevieve stood in the window looking 
out toward that wonderful lake that washes 
up against Chicago, and seeing an equall 
wonderful, big, yellow moon slowly pus 
its edge up over the horizon of the lake. 
She was wondering wistfully—if—that— 
moon— was— looking —down — on—a— 
man—named—Corkingham! For, after 
all that resolution of that outraged heart, 
there was little happiness in sight for her. 
She might marry hipney, after all, but 
even in the fierceness of her anger, when 
her mind contemplated that desperate and 
irrevocable step, she shuddered at taking 
it. Yet she held Shipney’s card in her 
hand—he was in the hotel and already on 
his way to her. That must be his knock. 

She turned ee her heart throbbing 
and—then—that Shipney had the impu- 
dence to knock again—a brisk tattoo to 
hurry her. She swung the door sharply 
open in some impatience. 

She had schooled herself and even re- 
hearsed her cold little réle when she should 

in meet the General Superintendent of 
onsolidated, but now all she 
little scream, and forgot all her lines. 

He caught her in his arms and kissed her 
—again and again and again. 

“The sparrows on the window ledge are 
watching,’ she breathed in mock protest. 


But he saw nothing—knew nothing save | 


eg He kept et in his — and 

issed Py on an in and again. 
They might have echo. there in one 
another’s embrace for eternities if they had 
not caught mamma’s footfall coming down 
the hall. 

Genevieve started to explain—many, 
many things tomamma. But mamma, for 
once, had her say first. In her hand she 
crumpled a newspaper, in her mind she was 
filled with the fire at County Line and tell- 
ing Genevieve each tiny detail of it, not 
omitting the big part that Corkingham 
had —_ He was embarrassed by much 
of it. That was all history now—why read 
history? He was living in the present and 
the future. 


‘Such stupid elevator construction I 
never saw before,”’ sputtered Shipney, as 
he came into the little parlor where the 
three were. ‘‘One car gets out of order— 
both cars get out of order. I’ve waited all 
this while for the mechanics to get them 
ready. I’m for Tremont all the time. 
Brute of a fellow—native—almost knocked 
me over downstairs—elevator boy slammed 
door in my face. Beast of a town—this— 
no manners.” 

Genevieve fussed over him with mock 
tenderness. 

“Sorry they were so rude to you,” said 
she. ‘I’m so sorry that I had to bring you 
away out here. But there’s a house here 
I want you to see and then I want you to 
build one like it for me—for us,” she added. 
She drew Corkingham close to her. ‘‘ You 
know Mr. Corkingham, Shipney?”’ she 


apes. 

<a | distributed his congratulations. 
It was very confusing, but, after all, 
prnees me r tae os if he 
marri t O’Connor. argaret 
O’Connor was not quite so fearfully inde- 
pendentas Genevieve. M O’Connor 
would make him a loving—and dutiful— 
wife until the end of his days. 
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FIG. 1 FIG. 2 a FIG. 3 
Sho it ofh ‘When the trigger is pulled, en the is pulled, 
ter t safety lever and e hammer moves back and the hammer is released, 
arne-y when not in use. the patent safety lever moves striking the lever, 
Note the firing-pin and up and in line with the which in Tarn hits the 
hammer deo not touch, but— ring pin, so that — firing pin. 


This explains why accidental discharge is impossible with the 


IVER JOHNSON ittomarnc REVOLVER 


AUTOMATIC 


You can drop it, kick it downstairs, throw it against a wall, with no tear. 
Nothing doing until you pull the trigger. Then it shoots straight and hits 
hard. The best all-around revolver on the market. 

Our Free Booklet, “Shots,” tells more in detail why the Iver Johnson has 
outstripped competitors in public favor. Our handsome catalogue goes with 
it, showing details of construction. 


Iver Safety H 


Richly nickeled, 22 calibre rim-fire or 32 calibre centre-fire, 
3-inch barrel; or 38 calibre centre-fire, 34-inch barrel - 
(Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost) 
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Revolver 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 32 calibre centre-fire, 3-inch barrel ; or 38 $7 


calibre centre-fire, 344 -inch barrel 

(Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost) 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere,or 
sent prepaid on receipt of price tf dealer will not supply. 





You can tell the genuine 
by the owl's head on 
the grip and our 
name on the 
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IVER JOHNSON’S WN 
ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS \ 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street. 
Hamburg, Ger.: Pickhuben 4 





San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 

















“SAFETY AND COMFORT” 


YOU ARE ENTITLED TO ENOW TO WHAT EXTENT AND EXPENSE THE 
RAILROADS GO TO GUARD YOUR SAFETY 


Day and Night. 


You should understand the AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNAL SYSTEM — How, from superin- 
tendent down, an army of employes, each with his particular task, constantly guard the rails and 


“auipmens ot Southern Pacific Sunset Route. 


You should also know the trains on this Route are of superior equipment — Observation, 
Library, Chair, Buffet, Sleepers and Diners—and the LOCOMOTIVES ARE “OIL-BURNERS” 
—all assuring you safety and comfort on a delightful trans-continental trip through a country 
of continuous scenic surprises, 


New Orleans to San Francisco. 


Send now for booklets “Safety and Comfort” and “The Modern Way.” Mention THe SATURDAY 
EVENING Post to L. H. Nutting, G. E. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York. 












The One Oil For Your Car 


No matter what style of car you own —steam or gasoline, touring car 
or runabout, air-cooled or water-cooled —there’s a bene grade of 
Mobiloil for it. A wonderful trouble-preof oil that lubricates most at 
minimum feed. Won't cause fouling a spark plugs and vaives. 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


is the right oil for your car under all conditions. As a safe and scientific 
lubricator for every style and type of automobile engine it has no equal. 
Send for Mobiloil booklet which lists every make of automobile and tells 
what grade of Mobiloil to use for each, It’s free. 
Mobiloil in barrels, and in cans with patent pouring spout, is sold by all 
dealers. Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


% Paid onTime Deposits 


(Withdrawable at option) 


. . 
Coupon Certificates 
(One to Three Years) 
Write today for Booklet A. 
Equitable Banking & Loan Company, Macon, Ga. 








How Women Can Get $1.25 
Value in White Goods FREE 


L 3% yds. Embroidered Flouncing, 13 in. wide, 

me) and 3 . Insertion to match, 24% in. wide, 
!7aee, worth $1.75; including our line of free samples 
« sent prepaid on receipt of 50c, by 


Needlework Ce., 647 Broadway, New York 




















Let us Send You 
a Special Atomizer 


FREE 


with a perfume so divinely 
fragrant that it will give your 
toilet all the subtle witchery of 
individual charm. 


Triumph Violet T 
Manxie 


riumph Rose 
Hexenbl 


Miracle of May Mountain Mist 


Choose from the 


above 


perfu: 
specially selected for the quality 


won 


enz hig! 


mes, 
that 


ors 


at five French and American exposi- 
tions. Fill in coupon below and mail 


to us with 10c to part postage 

kage. The Free Atomizer 

given for your Fl 
CUT HERE 


nd 
will be 


'y pay 


The George Lorenz Company 
New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find 10c for trial bottle of 


perfume and One Free Atomizer, 








—Always 


and if you 
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r Fine Illustrated 
Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Telis all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, siyles, material, and cost. Gives o) 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days lo 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten 

1 ie back and 
send it back and we will cheerfully refand 

Other 


the year 


it exactly as 


home. 
“*Pine- 


Every Prospective Mother “® 

Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
drapes evenly in front and back 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacin 
or basting — Can be w 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at 

Book. 


Send for ou 
Free itsternity 


—no 


g—no ripping 
round. 


Form 


pinions of phy- 
’ Pree Trial. 


i fad 


— If not in coed of ar 


maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you — 
ame ites. — lilustrated book free. Which 
book shall we si Write to-day to 
Beyer & WiiliamsCo.,Dept.28, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE 
AND 
FRATERNITY 


‘lab 


PINS 





showing College, Fraternity 
and C 


pins and rings in all 


class colors 


sent 


request to intendin; 
Many newand origi: 


BUNDE & UPMEYER 00. 
Mfg. Jewelers, 101 Mack Bik., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








The Fashionable 
Adventures 
of Joshua Craig 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Yes,” he admitted, “I couldn’t give 
anybody—at least, not a blasée Washing- 
ton society — approaching a 
sensation. understand the mystery at 


“Do you?” said Margaret, with a queer 
expression in her eyes. ‘‘I wish I did.” 

Grant reflected upon this, could make 
nothing of it. ‘I don’t believe you’re 
really in love with him,” he finally said. 

‘‘Was that what you told him you 
wished to talk to me about?” 

“T didn’t tell him I wanted to talk with 
you,” protested Grant. “He asked me to 
try to persuade you not to marry him.” 

““Well—persuade!”’ 

“To explain how coarse he is.” 

“How coarse is he?” 

‘To dilate on the folly of your marrying 
a@ poor man with no money prospects.” 

“I’m content with his prospects—and 
with mine through him.” 

“Seven or eight thousand a year? Your 
dresses cost much more.” 

“No matter.” 

‘“You must be in love with him!” 

‘“Women take strange fancies.” 


‘*What’s the matter, Rita? What have 
you in the back of your mind?” 
She looked straight at him. ‘‘ Nothing 


about you. Not the faintest, little shadow 
of a regret.’”’ And her hazel eyes smiled 


mirth of the kind that is cruelest from | 


woman to man. 


“How mageetine ou are!”’ 
“Perhaps ’ve caught the habit from 
my man.’ 


“Rita, you don’t even like me any 
more.” 

‘‘No—candidly—I don’t.” 

“*T deserve it.” 

“You do. I can never trust you again.” 

He shrugged his shoulders; but he could 
not pretend that he was indifferent. ‘‘It 
seems to me, if Josh forgave me, you 
might.” 

““T do—forgive.”’ 

‘But not even friendship?” 

‘Not even friendship.” 

“You are hard.” 

“T am hard.” 

“Rita! Don’t marry that man! You 
don’t love him—you know tay don’t. At 
times you feel you can hardly endure him. 
You’ll be miserable—in every way. And 


I—— At least I can give you material 
~_ iness.”” 
e smiled—a cold, enigmatic smile 


that made her face seem her grandmother’s 
own peering through a radiant znask of 
youth. She glanced away, around—‘“ Ah! 
there are mamma and Augusta Burke.” 
And she left him to join them. 

He wandered out of the garden, through 
the thronged corridors, into the street, 
knocking against people, seeing no one, not 
heeding the frequent salutations. He went 
to the Wyandotte, to Craig’s tawdry, 
dingy sitting-room, its disorder now ap- 
parently beyond possibility of righting. 
Craig, his coat and waistcoat off, his 
detachable cuffs on the floor, was burrow- 
ing into masses of huge lawbooks. 

“Clear out,” said he curtly; ‘‘I’m busy.” 

Grant plumped himself into a chair. 
“Josh,” cried he desperately, ‘“‘you must 

that girl. She’s just the one for you. 
I love her, and her happiness is dear to me.” 

Craig gave him an amused look. ‘ How- 
ever did she ang nee you to come here and 
say that?’ he inquired. 

“‘She didn’t persuade me. She didn’t 
mention it. All she said was that she had 
wiped me off the slate even as a friend.” 

Craig laughed uproariously. ‘“‘ That was 
how she did it—eh? She’s a deep one.” 

“Josh,” said Arkwright, ‘‘you need a 
wife, and she’s it.” 

. 7 you are,” exclaimed Craig heart- 
ily. ‘I’m one of those surplus-steam per- 
sons—have to make an ass of myself 
constantly, nee in the futility of blow- 
ing off steam. Oughtn’t to do it publicly 
—creates false impression. Got to have a 
wife. Out with you. I’m too busy to 
talk—even about myself.” 

“You will marry her?” 

‘* Like to see anybody try to stop me!” 

He pulled Arkwright from the chair, 
thrust him into the hall, slammed the door. 
And Arkwright, in a more hopeful frame of 
mind, went home. ‘‘I’ll do my best to get 
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back her respect—and my own,” said he. 
“T’ve been a dog, and she’s giving me the 
whipping I deserve.” 


XVI 


op HIS shrewd guess at Margaret’s rea- 
son for dealing so summarily with Ark- 
wright Craig was mistaken, as the acutest 
of us usually are in attributing motives. 
He had slowly awakened to the fact that 
she was not a mere surface, but had also 
the third dimension—depth, which dis- 
tinguishes persons from people. When- 
ever he tried to get at what she meant, by 
studying what she did, he fell into the com- 
mon error of judging her by himself, and 
of making no allowance for the sweeter and 
brighter side of human nature, which was 
so strong in her that, in happier circum- 
stances, the other side woot have been 
mere rudiment. 

Her real reason for breaking with Grant 
was a desire to be wholly honorable with 
Craig. She resolved to burn her bridges 
toward Arkwright, to put him entirely out 
of her mind—as she had not done thereto- 
fore; for whenever she had grown weary 
of Craig’s harping on her being the > 
gressor in the engagement and not himself, 
or whenever she had become irritated 
against him through his rasping manner- 
isms, she had straightway begun to re- 
volve Arkwright as a possible alternative. 
Craig’s personality had such a strong effect 
on her, caused so many moods and reac- 
tions, that she was absolutely unable to tell 
what she réally thought of him. Also, 
when she was so harassed by doubt as to 
whether the engagement would end in 
marriage or in a humiliation of jilting, when 
her whole mind was busy with the problem 
of angling him within the swoop of the 
matrimonial net, how was she to find lei- 
sure to examine her heart? Whether she 
wanted him or simply wanted a husband 
she could not have said. 

She felt that his eccentric way of treating 
the engagement would justify her in keep- 
ing Arkwright in reserve. But she was 
finding that there were limits to her ability 
to endure her own self-contempt, and she 
sacrificed Grant to her outraged self- 
respect. Possibly she might have been 
less conscientious had she not come to look 
on Grant as an exceedingly pale and shad- 
owy ame poof a mere vague expression 
of well-bred amiability, male because trous- 


Her reward seemed immediate. There 
came a day when Craig was all devotion, 
was talking incessantly of their future, 
was never once doubtful or even low- 
spirited. It was simply a question of when 
they would marry—whether as soon as 
Stillwater fixed his date for retiring, or 
after Craig was installed. She had to 
listen patiently to hours on hours of dis- 
cussion as to which would be the better 
time. She had to seem interested, though 
from the viewpoint of her private pur- 
poses nothing could have been less im- 

ortant. Shehad nointention of permitting 

im to waste his life and hers in the 
poverty and uncertainty of public office, 
struggling for the applause of mobs one 
despised as individuals and would not per- 
mit to cross one’s threshold. But she had 
to let him talk on and on, and yet on. In 
due season, when she was ready to speak 
and he to hear, she would disclose to him 
the future she had mapped out for him, 
not before. He discoursed; she listened. 
At intervals he made love in his violent, 
terrifying way; she endured, now half- 
liking it, now half-hating it and him. 

It was the morning after one of these 
outbursts of his, one of unusual intensity, 
one that had so worn upon her nerves that 
she had come perilously near to indulging 
herself in the too costly luxury of telling him 
precisely what she thought of him and his 
conduct. She was in bed, with the blinds 
just up, and the fair, early-summer world 
visioning itself to her sick heart like Para- 
dise to the excluded Peri at its barred gate. 
“And if he had given me half a chance I’d 
have loved him,” she was thinking. ‘‘I do 
believe in him, and admire his strength and 
his way of never accepting defeat. But 
how can I—how can I—when he makes 
me the victim of these ruffian moods of 
his? Not that at times he doesn’t at- 
tract me that way. But because one 
likes champagne one does not wish it by 
the cask. A glass now and then, or a bot- 
tle—perhaps ——” Aloud: ‘ What is it, 
Selina?” 

“A note for you, ma’am, from him, It’s 
marked important and immediate.”’ 
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Selina iaid it on the silk and swansdown 
quilt and departed. Margaret forgot that 
it was there in thinking about a new dress 
she was. planning, an adaptation of a 
French model. As she turned it fell to the 
floor. She reached down, picked it up, 
opened it, read: 


It’s no use. Fate’s against us. I 
find the President is making my mar- 
riage the excuse for not appointing 
me. How lucky we did not announce 
the engagement. This is a final good- 
by. I shall keep out of your way. 
It’s useless for you to protest. I am 
doing what is best for us both. Thank 
me, and forget me. 


She leaped from the bed and rushed to the 
telephone. She called up the Arkwrights, 
asked for Grant. “If he is still in bed tell 
him Miss Severence wishes to speak to him 
at once.” 

Within a moment Grant’s agitated voice 
was coming over the wire: ‘‘Is that you, 
Rita? What is the matter?” 

-‘‘Come out here as soon as you can. 
How long will it be?” 

“An hour. I really must shave.” 

“In an hour, then. Good-by.” 

Before the end of the hour she was 
pacing her favorite walk in the garden, im- 
patiently watching the point where he 
would appear. At sight of her face he 
almost broke into a run. ‘‘ What is it, 
Margaret?” he cried. 

““What have you been saying to Josh 
Craig?’’ she demanded. 

“‘Nothing, I swear. I’ve been keeping 
out of his way. He came to see me this 
morning—called me a dozen times on the 
eee. too. But I refused him.” 

She reflected. ‘‘I want you to go and 
bring him here,” she said presently. ‘‘ No 
matter what he says, bring him.” 

““When?” 

“Right away.” 

“Tf I have to use force.” And Grant 
hastened away. 

Hardly had he gone when Williams a 
peared, carrying a huge basket of orchids. 
‘They just came, ma’am. I thought you’d 
like to see them.” 

“From Mr. Arkwright?” 

“No, ma’am; Mr. Craig.” 

“Craig?” ejaculated Margaret. 

“Yes, Miss Rita.”’ 

“‘Craig!”’ repeated Margaret, but in a 
tone of immense satisfaction and relief. 
‘“Take them into the house, but not to my 
room. Put them in Miss Lucia’s sitting- 
room.” 

Williams had just gone when into the 
walk rushed Grant and Craig. Their faces 
were so flurried, so full of tragic anxiety 
that Margaret, stopping short, laughed out 
loud. ‘‘ You two look as if you had come to 
view the corpse.” 

“‘T passed Craig on his way here,” ex- 
plained Grant, ‘‘and took him into my 
machine.” 

“IT was not on my way here,” replied 
Josh loftily. ‘“‘I was lapels taking a walk. 
He asked me to get in and Bmere: me here 
in = of my protests.” 

‘You were on the road that leads here,”’ 
insisted Arkwright with much heat. 

“‘T repeat I was simply taking a walk,” 
insisted Craig. He had not once looked at 
Margaret. 

‘*No matter,’’ said Margaret in her calm, 
distant way. ‘‘ You may take him away, 
Grant. And’’—here she suddenly looked 
at Craig, a cold, haughty glance that 
seemed to tear open an abysmal gulf be- 
tween them—‘‘I do not wish to see you 
again. I am done with you. I have been 
on the verge of telling you so many times 
of late.” 

“Ts that what you sent Grant after me 
to tell me?” 

‘“No,” answered she. ‘I sent him on an 
impulse to save the engagement. But 
while he was gone it suddenly came over 
me that you were right—entirely right. I 
accept your decision. You're afraid to 
marry me because of your political future. 
I’m afraid to marry you because you— 
nauseate me. I’ve been under some hide- 
ous spell. I’m free of it now. I see you 
as youare. I am ashamed of myself.” 

“T thought so! I knew it would come!” 
exclaimed Arkwright triumphantly. 

Craig, who had been standing like a 
stock, suddenly sprang into action. He 
seized Arkwright by the throat and bore 
him to the ground. “I’ve got to kill some- 
thing,” he yelled. ‘‘Why not you?” 

This unexpected and vulgar Spee, | 
completely upset Margaret’s pride an 
demolished her dignified pose. She gazed 
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in horror at the two men struggling, brute- 

like, upon the grass. Her refined sieeation 

had made no provision for such an emer- 
ency. She rushed forward, seized--Crai 
y the shoulders. ‘‘Get up!” she crie 

contemptuously, and she dragged him to 

his feet. She shook him fiercely. ‘‘ Now 

get ao of here; and don’t you dare come 
ack!” 

Craig laughed loudly. A shrewd on- 
looker might have suspected from his 
expression that he had deliberately created 
a diversion of confusion, and was congratu- 
lating himself upon its success. ‘‘Get 
out?” cried he. ‘‘Not I. I go where I 
please and stay as long as I please.” 

Arkwright was seated upon the grass, 
readjusting his collar and tie. ‘‘What a 
rotten coward you are!”’ he said to Craig, 
“‘to take me off guard like that.” 

“Tt was a low trick,’’ admitted Josh, 
looking down at him genially. ‘‘ But I’m so 
crazy I don’t know what I’m doing.” 

“‘Oh, yes, you do; you wanted to show 
off,”’ answered Grant. 

But Craig had turned to Margaret again. 
‘Read that,’’ he commanded, and thrust a 
newspaper clipping into her hand. It was 
from one of the newspapers of his home 
town—a paper of his own party, but un- 
friendly to him. It read: 


Josh Craig’s many friends here 
will be glad to hear that he is catching 
on down East. With his Government 
job as a stepping-stone he has sprung 
into what he used to call plutocratic 
society, in Washington, and is about to 
marry a young lady who is in the very 
front of the push. He will retire from 
politics, from head-hunting among 
the plutocrats, and will soon be a pluto- 
crat and a palace-dweller himself. Suc- 
cess to you, Joshua. The “pee-pul” 
have lost a friend—in the usual way. 
As for us, we’ve got the right to say, 
“‘T told you so,” but we’ll be good and 
refrain. 


“The President handed me that last | 


night,’”’ said Craig, when he saw that her 
glance was on the last line. ‘And he told 
me he had decided to ask Stillwater to 
stay on.” 

Margaret gave the clipping to Grant. 
“Give it to him,” she said and started 
toward the house. 

Craig sprang before her. ‘‘ Margaret,” 
he cried, ‘‘can you blame me?” 

‘‘No,” said she, and there was no pose 


in her manner now; it was sincerely human, | 


“‘T pity you.” She waved him out of her 
path—and, with head bent, he obeyed her. 

The two men gazed after her. Arkwright 
was first to speak: ‘Well, you’ve got what 
you wanted.” 

Craig slowly lifted his circled, bloodshot 
eyes to Arkwright. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he hoarsely, 
“‘T’ve got what I wanted.” 

‘‘Not exactly in the way a gentleman 
would like to get it,” pursued Grant. ‘‘ But 
you don’t mind a trifle of that sort.” 

‘“No,” said Craig, ‘‘I don’t mind a trifle 
ef that sort. ‘Bounder Josh’—that’s 
what they call me, isn’t it?” 

‘When they’re frank they do.” 

Craig drew a long breath, shook himself 
like a man gathering himself together after 
a stunning blow. He reflected a moment. 
“Come along, Grant. I’m going back in 
your machine.” 

“The driver’ll take you,” replied Ark- 
wright stiffly. ‘‘I prefer to walk.” 

“Then we’ll walk back together.” 

“We will not!”’ said Arkwright violently. 
‘*And after this morning the less you say 
to me the better pleased I’ll be, and the less 
you'll impose upon the obligation I’m under 
to you for having saved my life once.” 

“You treacherous hound!” said Craig 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Where did you get the nerve 


to put on airs with me? What would you | 
have doneto her in thesame circumstances? | 
Why, you’d have sneaked and lied out of 


the engagement. And you dare to scorn 
me because I’ve been frank and direct! 
Come! I'll give youanotherchance. Will 
you take me back to town in your machine ?”’ 

A pause, Craig’s fierce gaze upon Grant, 
Grant’s upon the ground. Then Grant 
mumbled surlily: ‘‘Come on.” 

When they were passing the front win- 
dows of the house Craig assumed that 


Margaret was hiding somewhere there, | 


pa out at them. But he was wrong. 


he was in her room, was face down upon | 


her bed, sobbing as if her first illusion had 
fallen, had been dashed to pieces, crushing 
her heart under it. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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eS The 
Candidate 
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presents a clean record when it asks your indorsement. A clean 
record, free from blots, skips or spatter, shows the quality you need 
in executive action. You can trust a Waterman's Ideal to faithfully 
represent you and obey your instructions. 


School Work Professional Service 
Business Activity Social Correspondence 
all call for some one, of the great selection, of Waterman's Ideal 
Fountain Pen. Every conceivable pen-point and all styles of holders 
are supplied to insure individuality to every one’s “hand.” Chatelaine 
or Velvet Safety Pockets for ladies, and Clip-Cap, never lose, for men. 





Waterman’s Ideal Pen and Waterman’s Ideal Ink make the perfect writing outfit 


From the best dealers who sell pens. 
SOR Settirmarslr, 173 Proudwey MY, 


209 State St., Chicago. 136 St. James St., Montreal. 
12 Golden Lane, London, 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. 





8 School St., Boston. 
| 736 Market St., San Francisco. 








“STANDARD 


Electric 


MOTOR 


Direct Current 






Economical — 
There is a very material saving in your power 
expense whether you run one machine or twenty. 


Four 
Reasons 


Why 
You 
Should 
Use It 


Convenient — 


You can locate your machine exactly where you 


want it. You have your power just when you want it. 
» 





Simple — 
An efficient motor is the simplest and most satisfac- 
tory type of power you can use for general service. 


Efficient — 


The absolutely correct winding gives a perfect 
balance and the greatest possible efficiency. This 
meansa maximum service at a minimum power cost. 


We make a specialty of small Direct Current Motors from 1-30 to 15 H. P. There 
are more than 30 frames suited to practically every requirement within these limits. 
Write us your Power needs and our Engineering Department will advise you, free of charge, 
just what type of motor is best suited to your particular needs. Our latest bulletin, 
No.67, tells chout ‘*The Standard ”’ Motors, Dynamotors and Motor Generators. Write for it. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio 


NEW YORK, 145 Chambers St. CLEVELAND, The W. R. Horning Co., 337 Frankfort Ave. N. W. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1109 Arch St. NEW ORLEANS, S. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon St. 

CHICAGO, 48 W. Jackson Boulevard. ST. LOUIS, E. C. Van Nort Electric Co., Locust and 11th Sts. 
DALLAS, 264 Live Oak St. KANSAS CITY, Heath Electric Co. 
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THE 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


For ninety-nine years the Hartford 
has insured against loss by fire 
and in that time has built up the 
largest fire insurance business in 
America. It has not only promptly 
paid every individual loss, but 
has given safety and satisfaction 
to its policy holders in all the con- 
flagrations of American history. 


INSURE 


The Hartford stands to-day with 
large assets and ample financial re- 
sources the leader among fire com- 
panies. But its proudest asset is its 
reputation for commercial honor 
and good faith. It will sell you 
honest and safe insurance. Losses 
paid “Cash Without Discount.” 
Is not this the Company you want? 


IN THE HARTFORD 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 




















““Wet- 
Defi” 


** Waterproof’’ 


For everybody 

who wades 
through water, 
mud or slush 
and whowishes 
dry feet. 


‘For the Man 
Outdoors ”’ 


As nearly water-proof as leather can 
be made, treated by our special process, 
they KEEP THE FEET DRY. Supe- 
rior to rubber boots because leather 
permits the skin to breathe, and pre- 
vents that deadly, clammy, “drawing” 
sensation. 

Wet-Defi shoes are offered in 9g, 10, 
12, 14 and 18 inch heights at $7 to 
$8.50. Dark tan or black. Three soles 
clear to heel, extra heavy stitching, 


etc. If your dealer does not handle 
the Florsheim Wet-Defi,writetous. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 











Tobacco Flavor 
Not Pipe Odor 


TURCO-AMERICAN GLASS PIPE 


Smokes cool and sweet and clean. It has two bowls. 
An inner one of fine meerschaum, from which the smoke 
ie drawn through vents into an outer one of tough, 
annealed, non-absorbent glass. Here the moisture and 
nicotine collect and remain. TZhat's why only 
cool, clean smoke reaches the mouth—why the pipe 
never bites. Every grain of tobacco burns to a white 
ash. No wet residue to throw away and the last whiff 
is as sweet as the first. Easily cleaned and leaves no 
offensive smell in rooms or clothes. Send for one. 
Smoke it a week and if not satisfied money will be 
refunded. Pipe, with handsome, durable case, $2.00. 
Without case, $1.50. Postpaid. State preference for 
Straight or curved stem. Send for FREE booklet 
** History cf Smoking.” 


Turco-American Pipe Co., 366 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 












and all afflictions of the skin. 
“ A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless substitutes, 
but a reason for it.’” Delightful 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Wonderfully 
Elastic! 


} Page Fences “give and take” 
but never break. 25 years of 
: practical experience woven into 
the fabric. No other fence has it! 
This is the “Jubilee Year” or Quarter-Centennial 
of Page Fence. ‘‘Jubilee’’ book FREE. 











PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box 89Y, ADRIAN, MICH. 








THE COMPLETE 
MUCKRAKER 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


of débutantes who spent a million a year on 
gowns. He heard them talk scandal, 
scandal, scandal, and saw them live it. 

“*T can’t stand this,” he said to Claudie. 
“I’m going to do something. I’m going to 
practice law.” 

Next day he opened offices. Shortly 
before noon a small man entered, who 
introduced himself as Mr. Dobson. 

‘“‘T have a case for you,” said Dobson. 

““Yes,’”’ said Mike, astonished. 

“‘TIt is this: A syndicate of conscienceless 
Wall Street capitalists is scheming to take 
over at a low price a trans-continental 
railroad. Many of the stockholders are 
widows and orphans. I represent these 
innocent stockholders. I want you to fight 
this, to get out an injunction at the proper 
time, to raise such a clamor that these ca 
italists, if they do get the road, will be 
compelled to pay a large price for the stock 
because of the demand that will be created 
for it. Do you understand?” 

“ Yes. ” 

Mike labored for six weeks. He was 
surprised to find that his legal papers were 
agg se for him and sent to his office. 

r. Dobson handed him a retainer of 
$500,000. Presently he struck the blow— 
he applied for an injunction. He venti- 
lated the matter in the ro The 
people rallied. ‘No,’ said the public, 
‘these widows and orphans must be pro- 
tected. Besides, the stock must be shoved 
up so these wolves will have to pay a pretty 
penny for it instead of stealing it.” 

The stock went up by leaps and bounds. 
Mike was jubilant. 

That afternoon Claudie, pale and dis- 
tracted, burst into his office. ‘‘ What have 
you done?” he shouted. 

‘Protected the widows and orphans,” 
said Mike, not without pride. 

‘*Protected nothing!” shrieked Claudie. 
“You doggasted idiot, the very syndicate 
you are trying to keep from getting that 
road owned it before they set you up to this. 
Now they have sold out to the public and 
all our friends are stuck, because they 
thought the stock you have forced up was 
a good buy for a flyer and safe to unload on 
these men.” 

Mike was stunned. 


CHAPTER VI 


Mike determined to have revenge. He 
studied Wall Street, that merciless money 
mart, with a church at one end and a river 
at the other. He investigated all the tales 
of robbery, of swindling, of buncoing, of 
watered capital, of fictitious operations, of 
the unloading of worthless shares on a 
credulous public, of the conversion of trust 
funds, of the wrongful use of the assets of 
insurance companies and banks, of all the 
vast and complex larceny of the place. 

It was iniquitous, ike was convinced 
of that. The only we 4 to stop it was to 
strike a blow at the arch manipulators who 
sy comin other peo le’s money. 

e learned that the billions of assets of 
a mutual insurance company were used by 
a certain clique of Wall Street speculators 
to further their robbing operations. This 
money was not the company’s. It be- 
longed to the policy-holders, who derived 
no benefits from it. 

He began his campaign. The holders of 
the original stock were exposed, forced to 
sell. They lost control. 

Mike was jubilant again, and justified. 

Just after the transfer of the stock 
Claudie and Rouncey burst in upon him. 

“*See here,” yell Claudie, ‘‘ what have 
you done now?” 

“T have forced those corrupt stock- 
holders to sell the control of this great 
company, and put it on an honest footing 
with its policy-holders.”’ 

“Yes, you have!” shouted Claudie. 
‘“You have forced the old stockholders to 
sell, all right, all right, and the principal 
one was Rouncey here, who has been your 
friend and has entertained you, and the 
man who bought it is the biggest Wall 
Street operator in the country. You have 
done a lot for the policy-holders, you have.” 

Mike was stunned again. 


CHAPTER VII 


“Is there no way for a man to make an 
honest living in this town?” groaned Mike. 

There was, as is always explained in the 
sequel. 
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Our Binding Guarantee 
Insures Satisfaction 


You take no chances when you buy 
Kaufman ‘Pre-Shrunk” Garments. We 
never consider that a garment is really sold 
until you have worn it long enough to know 
—and_are satisfied. 

Until then the garments are on trial. You 
are the judge. Your decision is final. 

Our Guarantee reads: “If any garment 
bearing the Kaufman ‘Pre-Shrunk’ Label 
is not satisfactory, it may be returned and 
money refunded.” 

It means exactly what it says. Our capital 


and reputation is behind it. Every Kaufman 
dealer has our authority to make this guar- 
antee in our name. 

We do not know of another clothier who 
would care to make a legally binding guar- 
antee like this without courting bankruptcy. 
For it goes without saying that a garment 
which becomes ill-fitting and out of shape 
after the first shower can never be reaily 
satisfactory. 

We frankly admit that we ourselves 
would not care to so broadly guarantee 


Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk” Garments 





were it not for our “‘ Pre-Shrinking”’ Proc- 
ess which is exclusively our own, and which 
no other manufacturer can use. This 
process takes all of the shrink tendency 
out of the goods before the cloth is ever 
touched with the shears. When the gar- 
ments are made up, THEY WILL NOT 
SHRINK, which means that they will not 
get out of shape, wrinkle, pucker, bag nor 
draw up. 


This ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Process, which ren- 
ders style perpetual, means a great deal toa 
man who must be careful in his expenses. 
He can afford something a little better in 
Kaufman ‘ Pre-Shrunk” Garments than he 
has been accustomed to buying. Because, 
aside from natural wear, these garments 
always look NEW. There is no room for 
doubt about the satisfaction they will give. 
The Guarantee assures that. 


These Are Our Claims—Our Guarantee is Back of Them 


“PRE-SHRUNK = 


Kaufman Garments are supreme in style. 
No other garments can surpass them. They 
are well made. The workmanship speaks for 
itself. Examine it. Compare. They fit per- 
fectly, no matter what your build. 

And, in one important essential, which 
means more to you than all of the above put 
together, they are different and better than 
any other garments you can buy, zo matter 
what you may pay for them—THEY WILL 
NOT SHRINK. 

The supreme stylishness and the perfection 


Our handsome STYLE BOOK will post you on the correct styles 
Ask your dealer for it—or send to us direct, 
It’s FREE. You should have it before deciding. 


4409 for Fall and Winter. 


if you prefer. 


in fit which you observe 
as you stand before the 
clothier’s glass, is ¢here 
to stay. 

Your dealer will gladly 
show you Kaufman “‘Pre- 
Shrunk’’ Garments in any 
of the popular fabrics for 
Fall and Winter at $12.00 
to $30.00. Most people will 
find something to please 
them at $15.00 to $18.00. 





To be sure of the Style 
Permanence which you 
crave, ask the dealer 
to show you this label, 
sewed in the garments, 
before you buy. 


CHAS. KAUFMAN & BROS., CHICAGO 








| PEN DRAWING and ILLUSTRATING 
Complete and practical guide to self instruction. 
Beginning with the pen, following in detail 
the steps of progress, putting the student 
in the direct way of success. 
The illustrations are not chosen merely as 
pictures, buttoexplain sometechnical point. 
Invaluable as a practical course for the 
beginner; indispensable as an “‘ elbow- 
book '’ to the experienced. 
Price, postpaid, $1. Circular upon request. 
BATES & GUILD CO., Boston, Mass. 





Become a Competent 


Real Estate Secier 


No capital required to start, and our course of instruction 
by mail will qualify you to compete with brokers of large 
experience. Course is arranged in convenient sections. 
Can be studied on the cars or during spare time. It is com- 
plete and thorough, and is highly endorsed by successful 
brokers and graduates. Terms very reasonable; send for 
booklet F. It's free and explains our methods. VU, 8. REAL 


ESTATE INSTITUTE, 200 Broadway, New York. 


SHORTHAND 











IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 





**positions’’—no *‘ ruled lines’'— no ‘* shading’’—no ‘* word- 
signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes.'’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
aoe in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
ull descriptive matter, free, address Qhic: Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicagé Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 








Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, including 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
Centone) pies (waterfalls), a , 
. 50 per cent. bargain coupons an 
a set of rare Stamps worth 30c. All Free! We Buy 
Stamps. C. E. Hussman Co., Dept. 8-1, St. Louis, Mo. 


“I MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


ENTS 


are coining money— 
m selling from 50 to 500 sets 
} per week. Send your 
} address today and let us 
PROVEIT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make to 
10a day. OUTFIT 
to workers. 
|| THOMASMFG.CO. 
| 426 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


AMAZING FEATS IN CALCULATION 
PERFORMED WITH EASE! 


IF YOU MASTER THE SEVERANCE SYSTEM 


896667 x 984875 = ? 
97237'4 x 896625 =? 

Think of multiplying the above mentally in 10 SECONDS! 
Think of adding columns as easily as you read. The system covers 
every branch of business calculation. Easy to understand. A 
stepping stone to higher salary. Cloth, $1.00. 


D. N. SEVERANCE, 271 Oak Street, Chicago, Ill. 
THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL 


on every sewing machine we sell. 
Ship on Approval and trial to anyone 
and Prepay Freight. If not satisfied after 
using it three months don't pay a cent. 


*, Do not dxy from 
Factory Prices >°,"°,."% 
price until you receive our latest Art 
and learn our unheard of prices and marvelous 
. _ Write us a postal and everything 
. You will get 
much valuable information. Do not wait; write it Now! 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 693 CHICAGO 
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in aS many towns in the United States. 





THE MACHINE THAT 
MAKES THE MONE’ 





The man who owns a mechanical cleaning wagon MAKES MONEY | 
We are ready to prove that 


$3000.00 Can be Made 


This year,—next year,— and the years after Cleaning Houses by our 
patented machinery, by energetic, competent men. Over 500 operators 


We make the most efficient stptionary syeteme for C: 
Tailor Shops, Laundries, Residences, 

Outfits From $450 to $3,000. 
The largest manufacturers of cleaning machinery in the world 
Genl. Congenell Air and Vacuum Machinery Co. <2; 
4485 Dept. F, Olive NG 







t Cleaners, 
otels, Office Buildings, Etc. 










Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














ROMANCE AT 
RANDOM 


(Continued from Page 17) 


brain, and ever and anon he threw an in- 
quiring look at De _ As for De Lys, he 
chattered irresponsibly. He had only a 

ess why he was there and it might not 
- right, and he did not care if it was right 
or wrong. He was bent on enjoying him- 
self. He took the reins of the conversa- 
tion. Mr. Forbes had been in Switzerland, 
it seemed. p 

“Did you go over into Italy—as far as— 
oh, Rose, do you remember Portofinc-il 
Paradiso? It was there, wasn’t it, that we 
had that carriage accident?” 

Mr. Forbes’ eyes were like gimlets on 
him, and Mrs. Farhall’s color came up in 
a tide. 

“What year was that?” asked Mr. 
Forbes slowly. 

De Lys appealed to his companion: 
“Five years, was it? We met at Genoa, 

ou remember. How young you were, 
soi and how ——”’ 

“That was the year before Mr. Farhall 
died,’”’ said Mr. Forbes in his sober voice. 
“‘T was not aware that he was abroad that 

ear.” 
, “Yes, poor Farhall was there, looking 
rather seedy, poor chap,” said De Lys 


libly. 

Mrs. Farhall’s color had receded, but her 
voice was level and peney “Would you 
mind getting me an ice, please?” she said. 

De Lys got to his feet, reached the re- 
freshments, and returned to find the two 
in broken conversation. Forbes was dot- 
tin song rg on his program, and De Lys, 
flashing his blue eyes, touched the lady’s 


arm. 

“My dear child, I must take you to the 
festive board. You will be more comfort- 
able there,”’ he said firmly. ‘‘I will not 
willingly witness pink ice overflowing upon 
white chiffon. Come.” He nodded to 
Forbes, and Mrs. Farhall moved off obe- 
diently on his arm. 

“Thank you!”’ she said tensely when he 
had deposited her in another quarter of the 
room. ‘‘You did that very well. It was 
just what I wanted.” 

He wondered why and what the exact 
solution was, but action was all that was 
demanded of him then—action and a ready 
tongue. 

“‘T would do all and much more for you,”’ 
he bowed. 

“Mrs. Farhall!” A voice saluted them 
and he beheld a fair, open-faced, hand- 
some woman smiling at his partner. Mrs. 
Farhall’s pleasure in greeting her was 
clearly unfeigned. A man was introduced 
by the fair woman, and Mrs. Farhall rose. 

he ball claimed her. De Lys was de- 
serted in his corner. He looked about him 
for means of amusement. He had done 
his duty, had mounted guard till not re- 
quired. Now for another plunge! That 
he knew no face in the crowd did not matter 
to him. He stood poised for his swoop 
when he was greeted by a ~ whom he 
recognized as his hostess, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Wheeler. : 

“Ah, Lord de Lys,” she beamed on him. 
“Not dancing? I fear you're like so many 
other young men nowadays, you like to 
be danced to instead of dancing.” 

“T like to dance attendance,” said he, 
offering his arm, “and I’m going to take 
you into the refreshment-room in the cer- 
tain knowledge that you need something.” 

_ ‘How good of you!’’ The lady sub- 
sided gratefully on his arm. She looked 
about her for a chair, in which he de- 
posited her, and sighed. ‘‘I think they’re 
enjoying themselves. I think it’s a suc- 
cess,’’ she said almost interrogatively. 

“My dear lady, it’s a triumph,”’ said he, 
handing her a cup of coffee. 

She sighed again with pleasure and weari- 
ness; she had made great social efforts for 
this dance. 

“It was so good of you to come,” she 
said, her thoughts taking in her companion 
in their sweep. The presence of this 
distinguished-looking young peer lent lus- 
tre to her party. e brightened on him 
out of tired eyes. 

“Oh, there’s my daughter. I want you 
to know her. Will you—Mabel!”’ 

Mabel, on the arm of a proud youth who 
was clerk in her father’s office, came to a 
pause, and, disentangling herself, diverged 
in her mother’s direction. 

“Oh, this is my daughter, Mabel, Lord 
de Lys,” said the fluttered mother. 
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can be used in any room and is 
the safest and best lamp for 


with the latest improved central draft burner 
—gives a bright light at small cost. Abso- 


| ay“? LAMP 
a O all-round household use. It is equipped 


Made of brass throughout and 


nickel plated. Suitable for library, dining-room, parlor or bed-room. 
Every lamp warranted. If you cannot get the 
Perfection Heater from your dealer, write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated ) 


Lamp and 


The Weather Side 
Of The House 


There’s alwaysaroom on the weather 
side of the house that’s hard to heat. 


But don’t drive your furnace— it’s 
expensive and will do very little good. 


The easy and cheap way to heat this cold room is with the 
Perfection Oil Heater. It makes no difference how many times the wind 
changes—you can carry the heater from room to room as often as you 
like and keep the weather side of the house warm and cozy. The 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


burns as evenly and cleanly as gas and of course is very much 
cheaper. It simply can’t smoke or smell—it can’t be turned too high 
or too low—the wick can’t climb up when your back is turned like 
the old-fashioned kinds used to.do. 


As cozy as a grate fire and not halfas much trouble. Burns 9 hours 
with one filling. Finished in Nickel orJapan. Every heater guaranteed. 
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Before You Buy 
An Automobile 


It will pay you to consult me. 


I have catalogues and confidential 
letters from nearly every manufacturer 
concerning his 1909 models. I have 
visited practically every factory of im- 
portance in America. I have seen the 
new models, had them demonstrated by 
experts and run them myself. 


I have worked as helper to an expert 
automobile mechanic in one of the largest 


factories in the world. For the past four | 


years I have managed branclies for well- 
known manufacturers in the larger cities. 

You can judge for yourself as to whether 
or not I have information of value to you. 


For a $2.00 Bill 


I will give you confidential information 
regarding any car you may have in mind. 
I’m not interested in selling you any 
particular make of car—I’ll just give 
you valuable information about any car 
you ask about. 


You Can Have Your $2.00 Back 


With every letter, I’ll sendadraftfor$2.00 
on my bankers —The First National Bank 
ofIthaca. If you do not consider the infor- 
mation I give you worth the price, just send 
draft to the bank and they’1I cash it for you. 

Is it worth $2.00 to you to have the 
unbiased opinion of a man who knows 
when it comes to investing your good 
money in an automobile? I don’t want 
to sell you a car—couldn’t if I did want 
to; I’m not in the automobile business. 


I Sell Motor Wagons 


In five weeks I have sold the entire out- 
put of our factory. Now, either I must 
have the best wagon in the world—the 
factory must be small or I’m the best sales- 
man that ever lived. You don’t need a 
microscope to find our factory. You can 
take vour choice of the other two alterna- 
tives. Ill be glad to tell you what I know 
about Motor Wagons—FREE. Write me. 


WILLIAM H. DURPHY 


220 E State Street, Ithaca, New York 


® In the 
“ S Box or on 


“Your Person 


Pe Sunwucy 
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Union Suits 


ALWAYS MAKE GOOD. 
They are the embodiment 
of Underwear comfort. 
Every suit carries with 
it FIT, FINISH AND 
DURABILITY. 
way Union Suits 
have “the Lap with- 
out the gap,” and “‘the 
Crotch that covers.’’ 
Buttons sewed on 
to stay; Never-rip 
seams; Cuffs that do 
not get baggy or roll 
up; Reinforced Crotch 
button holes that do 
not enlarge; Perfect sizing and LAPS THAT 
POSITIVELY STAY CLOSED. Popular 
rices prevail—$r1.00 and up, according to qual- 
ity. It will pay to know. 


The Superior Underwear Co. 


134 Downing Street, PIQUA, OHIO. 


(The Automatic 
Eye-Glass Holder 
& 


\)\ is the neatestand 
most convenient 
device made to 
hold glasses. \ 
Chain winds up when not in use 
andprevents mislayingthem. Asa 


Christmas Present 


it is excellent. Sold by jewelers and op- 
ticians or postpaid direct from us. 50c 
up. Our free catalog describes 30 styles. 


your dealer or write us. 























Neate & McDougall, "ete J 


Est. 1832 
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The pretty girl looked at him with inter- 
eyes. rds were not wing on 
every currant-bush in her circle, and, be- 
sides, he was young and good to look on. 
So was she. De Lys gravely took her 


program. 
‘May I keep this all the evening?” he 
asked. 

Mrs. pets Wheeler laughed 
pleasantly. ‘‘Oh, but why?” inquired in- 
nocent Mabel. 

‘Will you give me every dance where I 
—_— my name, Miss Mabel?” he asked. 

iss Mabel endeavored to peer over the 
card to realize what trick he designed ere 
she committed herself. Mrs. Wheeler de- 
ey moved away on her heavy round 
of duties. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Mabel suspiciously. She had been thor- 
oughly enjoying herself, and she had no 
doubt whatever that she was going to 
enjoy herself still more. He seemed to be 
manipulating the program, and she was 
quite sure he was being wicked about it. 

“‘There!”’ he said; ‘‘that’s settles it,’ 
and put the program in his pocket. Miss 
Mabel protested. “‘Let me get you some- 
thing,” he urged, taking possession. 

The proud young man watched his prize 
cut out from under his nose with a rueful 
face. Mabel, alas! had forgotten all about 
him. In two minutes she was heartily eat- 
ing unwholesome things with her new ac- 
quaintance, who was explaining to her the 
best way of cheating with ball programs. 
She gathered between her meutia s that 
she was booked to him for alternate dances 
all through the evening. She protested, 
but it seemed no good. Anyhow, she 
would cut off Freddy Wilding and give him 
the next. After that—well, Miss Mabel’s 
thoughts and conscience ran no further 
than the next dance. 

He had some good fun with Mabel, and 
also with other charming girls who were 
friends of Mabel, so that he presently 
forgot all about Mrs. Farhall. She emerged 
abruptly in his mind when his eyes alighted 
on her in the refreshment-room. He had 
taken in a pretty girl in pink muslin for an 
ice, and she sat at a neighboring table fac- 
ing a partner. 

“T had every reason to think so,’ the 
man was mynd. The back had the slope 
of Mr. Forbes’ back. 

“If it had been so I should have told 
you,” said the lady. 

‘“* At any rate ” he paused. 

“*He that will not when he may’ —— 
she quoted lightly, and her eyes met those 
of De Lys. For a moment they burned on 
him, as if they carried a message. But he 
was enjoying the society of the pretty girl, 
and he smiled without responding. Mrs. 
Farhall rose, and Forbes (for it was he) 
rose also. In passing De Lys she flashed 
her eyes on him. 

“‘Lord de Lys,” she said, ‘“‘I wish you 
would re 

He had segregated himself at her words, 
and the two stood apart, both from the 
pretty girl and Mr. Forbes. 

“‘T begin to think you are right,’’ she 
said coldly. ‘‘Where does your penalty 
come in?” She glanced at the pretty girl. 

‘*Since you left me I have endeavored to 
put up with what I can get,” he pleaded. 

She laughed, not too pleasantly: “I 
really think the farce had better end.” 

Willingly, if I may drive home with 





S 





ou. 

She deliberated. ‘You are not a very 
insistent old friend,’ she said with diffi- 
culty. 

Her face was pink with her effort. 

‘* My dear lady,’ he said, “‘if only I had 
known I had the liberty. Give me two 
seconds and I’ll shunt this pretty baggage 
and Mr. Forbes, too.” 

“No, no,” she said 
as well enjoy yourself. 

“Rose, don’t go. I want to tell you 
something,” De Lys cried aloud, catching 
at her hand. 

Mr. Forbes fingered his dark mustache 
nervously as he waited. De Lys whis- 
pered in her ear: ‘Why is a cat like a 
cabbage?”’ 

Suddenly she began to laugh, this time 
quite a pleasant laugh, and, laughing, 
moved away. Why did she laugh? De 
Lys wondered. Why, she had not even 
waited for his answer. 

Mr. Forbes was the secret; Mr. Forbes 
was the solution. He began to feel a dis- 
like for Mr. Forbes. He watched her go, 
and went back to his pretty baggage. He 
might as well have some more Mabel. 
Pretty girls were like delicious slices of the 


quickly; ‘you may 




















INDOORS 


In the store, Western 
Electric Arc Lamps give 
a light that preserves true 
color values,—and they 
attract business. In the 
factory they permit ac- 
curacy and rapidity and 
make night work con- 
genial to the workmen. 
These lamps burn from 
100 to 125 hours with 
one trimming. 
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OUTDOORS 


In street, park and 
private grounds, Western 
Electric Arc Lamps are 
the most efficient and 
practical method of 
lighting. They give a 
soft, well-diffused white 
light, without glare or 
deep shadows. They are 
made all sizes, styles,and 
finishes. Write to-day 
for booklet No. 7002, 


“Arc Lamp Facts.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


261 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 


465 West Street, New York 











BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 Down puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. Wesupply all cues, balls, &c., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, 


adapted for the most expert play. 


or mounted on legs or stand. 


It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 


NO RED TAPE — On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write today for catalogue. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


15 A STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 


We make BURROWES RUSTLESS SCREENS. See R. R. Signs 











Attach a Powers Heat Regulator to 
your furnace or boiler. Its action is 
automatic. It needs no attention — has 
no wires, no batteries. 

Silently and surely—night and day—it regulates 
the draft so you don’t waste an ounce of coal. 


Keeps Your Rooms at 70 Degrees 














No Sudden Changes, No Variation 
whatever. Simply set the indicator at the tem- 
perature you want. The Regulator does all therest. 
Prevents the colds that result from varying heat. 
Nocostifnot SENT ON 60 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Satisfactory, —— ee ee 
Write today for our book—then judge what this 
invention means to you. Address Powers Regu- 
lator Co., 45 Dearborn St., Chicago, or 115 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Powers Heat Regulator 




















NAVAJO R b FREE | 
NAVAJO NUDY 

To introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, 
sold direct from the mines at % to 4 jewel- 
ers’ prices, we will sen a genuine 
Navajo Ruby in the rough, with our booklet 

** Native Gems,’* showing all gems in actual colors and sizes; also 
free Holiday Catalog of gem-set and other jewelry. Write today. 


The Francis E. Lester Company, Dept. B11, Mesilla Park, N.M. | 


Stereopticons 


With approved equipment for the Lec- 
ture Hall, School, Church and Lodge. 
Views covering all subjects for instruc- 
tion and amusement. Profits assared in 
giving public entertainments, small 
capital required. Write for catalogue. 


McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS 
Dept. 21, 49 Nassau St., New York 








Established 1783 














; Nay 
Improvement 
is the order of 
the age’ 


This is not only the motto, 
it iS also the record of the 





Visible Writing 


Send for Information 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. Co., CInc.) 


Syracuse, N.Y. 














Whether you pay most attention 
to the style, or to the wear, or 
to the fit and comfort, you'll 
find your standard in 














Our Book of Fall and Winter Styles 
shows just how the exclusive 
Ralston construction so perfectly 
combines all these features. 
It’s an authoritative guide 
to correct foot-wear for men 
and women. It’s free. 
Send for it. 
Where we have no agents, 
we supply you direct — 
and guarantee satisfac- 
tion or refund your 











money. Only 25c. 

extra for delivery. 

Union Made, 
(ee ec 
———— 
a ——— TT 

Stock No. 126 Ralston Health Shoemakers 
985 Main Street 


Sterling Patent 
Colt Blucher. 
“Smile” Last. 


Campello ( Brockton), Mass. 





RARE OLD PRINTS 


add beauty and dignity to the home. We want American art-lovers 
to know and appreciate our fine Italian, French, English, German 
and Japanese Prints. san introduction, we will send for $1.00 
an exquisite ‘‘ Jugend’’ (Munich) Print in et framed in 
perfect taste. Six Prints, all different, for $5. 


ingly a 





MARSALA COMPANY, 225 Fifth a, New York | 





THE SATURDAY 


same cake. He did not remember this one’s 
name, but it was of no consequence. 

“This i is the fourteenth time I’ve been in 
to supper,” he explained to the pink mus- 
lin. “How many times have you been 
in ? ” 

“Oh, Lord de Lys!” she cried, as who 
would say “Fie!” “‘Thisis only the second 


time.” 

“Oh!” He shook his head. “This is 
very reprehensible. Let’s go out, have a 
dance and come in again.” 

“Oh, but we can’t. I’m engaged for the 
next dance, # protested Miss Bin k Muslin. 

“So am I,’ ’ said De Lys promptly; ‘‘that 
makes it all the better fun. Have you seen 


| the ugliest woman in the room?” 
o 


-0-o— Y-e-es,”’ said pretty Miss. 
“Well, that’s she. That’s my partner. 
Think of it! And when I have the chance 
of dancing or resting or eating or talking 
or—well, anything, with sweet-and-twenty 
—do you wonder at my recklessness and 


desperation?” 
‘“‘T am only nineteen,” said Miss Pretty. 
“Marvelous!” He held up his hands. 


“So young—and so abandoned—so un- 
principled as to eat ices at midnight!” 

She laughed. ‘‘Here’s Mabel. Doesn’t 
she look bored?” 

Poor Mabel, with a short and middle- 
aged cavalier mopping his moist face, was 
passing. 

“Mabel!” she called. Miss Wheeler 
turned, but her cavalier was not to be 
thwarted. He clung like a bur to youth 
and beauty. 

De Lys took two steps out: “Miss 


| Mabel, your mother has sent me for you,’ 


he began, smiled, bowed, and gesticulat- 
ologized to the bereaved cavalier 
as he whipped Miss Mabel off. 

‘We'll take two rounds of the room try- 
ing to find your mother and will fail, and 
then, of course, we'll go back to Miss— 
Miss 

‘Ellice,’ she put in smilingly. 

She was quite charmed, and just a little 
taken by storm; but it was impossible to 
resist a hirinind that knew its own mind. 
They had passed once around the room 
when she was amazed at discovering her- 
self alone. Somewhere in the distance she 
caught sight of Lord de Lys offering an arm 
to a seated lady. She went, disconcerted, 
back to the supper-room. 

It was Mrs. Farhall that had caused De 
Lys’ desertion. She arrested him as he 
passed by, —— her fan languidly be- 
tween herself and her companion, who was 
no other than Mr. Forbes. That deter- 
mined De Lys. The space between them 
disappeared in two steps, and he hung 
before Mrs. Farhall. 

“Rose, my dance! Sorry to disturb 
ou!’”’ He looked good-naturedly at 
orbes. 

Mrs. Farhall’s face expressed chagrin 

and even something more—annoyance. 

‘*Excuse me, I think there is a mistake,”’ 
interposed Mr. Forbes. “This is my 


dance.” 
““My dear sir!” De Lys exhibited an 
undecipherable program. ‘‘ My dear ag 

Mrs. Farhall rose sharply and went a 
few steps with him. 

“‘T did that well,” he said complacently. 

‘My dear sir!”’ she said with sarcasm, 
“you seem always destined to be an 
intruder. I wish ” she bit her lip and 
looked back at Forbes. ‘‘I wish you’d go 
to your Mabels,”’ she said bitterly. 

“My dear lady, I was only carrying out 
the contract,” he replied, aghast. 

She turned away. 

“This is an end of the farce,”’ 
“Tt has been very entertaining.” 

‘‘But the beginning of the romance, I 
hope,”’ he said with a glance at Forbes. 

“T don’t know if ‘re a burglar or a 
—a mere jester,” she said quickly, but 
with lessening acrimony. ‘‘ Come, there’s 
Mabel; go to her.” 

‘*No, I can only go home now,”’ he said 
sadly. ‘‘Good-by, Rose.” 

Her eyes had flashed aside at Forbes, 
and she urst out laughing. “Well, good- 
by,” she said amiably. ‘Some day I sup- 
pose I shall have to explain you. 

He shrugged his shoulders and so, both 
smiling, they parted. But ere he had 
reached the door he was intercepted by Mr. 
Forbes. 

“Lord de Lys,” began the dark man, 
‘perhaps you will forgive me if I am blunt. 
Are you engaged to Mrs. Farhall?”’ 

De Lys just cast a glanceat him. ‘ No,” 
he said promptly; “she has refused me.’ 

“‘Ah!” Forbes turned away and De a 
went out in search of his coat. 











she said. 





EVENING POST 


said Mr. 
Forbes, sitting down in the window em- 


“Don’t let us dance this,” 


brasure beside his handsome partner. ‘‘I’d 
like to sit it out if you don’t mind.” 
- hy ou are tired, of course ——”’ began 


arhall faintly. 

.~ “No, only preoccupied. Rose’”’—his 
eyes held hers—‘“I really did mean to 
come that Thursday, but the affairs in 
Paris " 

**Please don’t—it was of no conse- 

uence,” she said, apparently interested in 
the dancers. 

‘‘Am I forgiven?’ He took her hand 
gently under the rose of the hangings. 

“You must admit it did seem unkind,” 
she said softly. 

A little afterward Mr. Forbes frowned: 
“You never mentioned to me that you 
knew Lord de Lys.” 

She started. “‘Lord de Lys! Oh—no, I 
never mentioned it.”’ 

“‘T was astonished when I first saw him 
sitting there with you,’’ he went on. 

She started again. ‘‘You—you knew 
who he was?”’ she asked. 





“Of course; I’ve often seen him at Rane- | 


lagh and at first nights.” 
“Lord de Lys!”’ she uttered faintly. 


‘*Yes; he has an odd reputation—rather | 


Don’t you find him so?” 
” she assented weakly in 


an eccentric. 

“T don’t—yes, 
her amazement. 

“Well, I’m glad for one thing, Rose, that 
you refused him,” he said tenderly. 

“‘How do you 

‘‘He told me so. He was quite frank. 
I suppose it was just now. He looked very 
othe. He’s rather a good chap, I 
think. I’d no idea you knew him so well,” 
he murmured jealously. 

“‘T—oh, I don’t think I know him very 
well—really,”’ she said faintly. 





she had refused him. It was bewildering. 
Her companion was looking at her with the 
pride of possession. 

ar ve just _time to catch Freddy at the 
club,” said De Lys as he got into a cab. 
“T think I’ve earned that hundred guineas.”’ 

Editor’s Note— This is the first of a series of 
stories by Mr. Watson. The second will appear in 
an early number. 


Gems in Glass 


MITATIONS of precious stones are not 

an invention of the nineteenth or twen- 
tieth centuries. They were common twenty 
centuries ago, and the collections of Europe 
contain many thousands of them. Gems 
as we understand them now were unknown 
in antiquity; the ancient precious stones 
were either cut in the form of scarabs, or as 
small, flat disks, or else they were rendered 
ornamental by the engraving on them 
of some figure or subject. Gesmateleal 
cutting, as now practiced, came into use 
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THANKSGIVING T) ING THOUGH’ rs. 
the President’s proclamation, the 
last Thursday in November is set 


B 
apart as a day on which everybody 


and everything except the turkeys shall 
be and should be thankful. 

Thanksgiving Day means to the col- 
lege chap a day of home-dinners and of 
football games. Only twenty-two men 
on the football field do not care how their 
clothes look. 


None of the others need worry either, if 
they wear “Sincerity Clothes.” 


While we are on this subject of thanks- 


giving, let us mention that one of the 
things we are thankful for is that the 
| college boys and their fathers—and 
mothers, too—have more than ever before 
| realized and appreciated in a tangible 
way the worth of “Sincerity” suits and 
| overcoats. The fathers and the college 


| for a suit to have 


So he was Lord de Lys, and he had said 





about the fifteenth century. The antique | 


imitations may have been sold as copies or 
perhaps as original gems. 

Time and the effects of the soil in which 
many have long been buried have marked 
them unmistakably, and no one would be 
deceived by them to-day; for the action of 
water, salt, and perhaps of organic agencies 
as well have caused the disassociation of 
the materials which composed the glass, 
changing the color and roughening and 
dulling the surface. 

When the upper layer is removed by 
accident—for. it is very fragile—the sur- 
face beneath is often covered with very 
minute and brilliant pittings, producing a 
most splendid iridescence, with a rainbow- 
like effect. 

The collection of antique pastes is a fad 
as much as the collecting of the genuine 
antique gems, and, indeed, many of the 
former are beautifully engraved and are 
veritable works of art. An eighteenth- 
century ~ omy conceived the idea of 
copying all the known antique gems in 
glass for purposes of study, and he repro- 
duced some ten thousand or more different 
antique gems in glass. These are sought 
by collectors, although they were not 
engraved directly, as were the gems them- 
selves; for the maker constructed moulds 
of iron or other metal and pressed the 
colored glass into these moulds, thus secur- 
ing a nearly perfect copy of the original. 
To make the reproduction still more exact 
the impressed design was carefully gone 
over with an engraver’s wheel. These 


copies are generally more transparent than 
would be the true gems, but thisis con- 
cealed by roughing the front and back of 
the imitation. 


boys by wearing the clothes, the mothers 
by helping them to buy them. We know 
that when the womenfolks go a-shopping 
with father and the boys it means in- 


creased demand for “Sincerity clothes.” 
The women understand intuitively the 
value of our elaborate system of fabric- 
inspection in the bolt, our way of shrinking 
and re-shrinking cloth, linings, and even the 


binding tape; our untiring inspection and 
re- inspection of every detail of c utting and 
sewing—and the women know what it means 
been cut and sewed 


and made to fit and hold its shape and 


style and not to have been wrenched and 
tugged and twisted into false perfection 
by old ‘‘ Dr. Goose’’—the hot flat iron. 
The college chaps have insisted upon 
having our Deke, our Savoy, our Strand, 
our Athletic and other suits; and our 
Grenadier, St. George, Athletic and other 
overcoats. Their fathers find in the “Sin- 
cerity” lines exactly what they want, too. 
The Athletic suit and the Athletic over- 
coat naturally pop into your mind at the 
mention of football on Thanksgiving Day. 


The Athletic style is made broad-shouldered 
and full-chested through its cutting and 
seam-balancing; not by the aid of a lot of 
padding. 

If your college boy doesn’t come home 
for Thanksgiving with a “Sincerity” suit 
and overcoat, it will be wisdom on your 
part to see to it that he returns to c illege 


so equipped. Even if he can’t get home 
there is a dealer near his college who can 
fit him quickly. 

Send us your address and his address 
and we'll send our Style Book to both of 


| you immediately. 





KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 
Our label in every garment is your guaranty 


* *% *% 





Sincerity "’ production. 


Overcoat—A* 


“Athletic”’ 











CLOPEDIA 


cy. OF 
IL ENGINEERING 


Just from the press— Eight 
volumes ; nearly 4000 pages, size 
7 x10 inches; 3000 illustrations, 
diagrams, plates, formulas,etc.; 
bound in half red morocco; sup- 
plemented with a series of 
practical test questions and 
indexed for ready reference. 





This is the first complete, 
comprehensive and authorita- 
tive work published which covers the entire field 
of Civil Engineering and all allied lines. It is 
an invaluable reference work and Home Study 
instructor, alive and down-to-the-minute—writ- 
ten by practical technical men. Carries the stu- 
dent by easy steps from plane surveying, plottin 
and topography through the most advanced wor 
in bridge engineering, steel and concrete con- 
stewction. Shows the practicing engineer the 
easiest and best way to handle dificult problems 
that arise daily in his work. To introduce our 
Civil Engineering Courses from which the 
Cyclopedia was compiled, we make this special 


FREE 5 DAY OFFER 


Without deposit—we will send you the books 
by prepaid express for five days’ FREE exam- 
ination if you mention the name of your employer 
and occupation. If you wish to keep the Cocke, 
send $2.00 within five days and $2.00 a Cre 
until you have paid the special price of $24. 
otherwise notify us to send for them at our = 
pense, Regular price is $48.00. Order within 
thirty days and we will include FREE for one 
year, as a monthly supplement, the 


Technical World Magazine 


a regular $1.50 magazine, full of special articles 
and interesting photographs on technical topics 
written in popular form, 


Brief List of Contents 


Plane Surveying — Mechanical Drawing — Plotting and 
Topography — Railroad Engineering —Statics—Strength of 
Materials — Roof Trusses and Mili Building Construction 
Cost Analysis in Relation to Engineering—Masonry and Re- 
inforced Concrete--Steel Construction—Practical Problems 
in Construction—Bridge Engineering—Highway Construc- 
tion— Hydraulics—-Water Supply— Irrigation Engineering— 
Water Power Development— Sewers and Drains— House 
Drainage and Sanitation— River and Harbor Improvements. 
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Feel 
both 
sides of 
Vellastic 
Underwear 
fabric; each is 
different —for 


Ribbed Fleece Underwear 


is knitted by a special patented process, combining 
a soft, fleecy inside with an elastic outside surface, 
which fits perfectly and yields to every motion. 


not shrink, nor will the inside fleece mat in iaun- 
dering. Look for the Vellastic trade-mark in red 
sewed on every_garment. 
Sold by dealers as follows : for men and women, 50c ; ladies’ union 
suits, $1.00; children's union suits, 50c, single garments 25c. 
and 35c. Illustrated booklet and sample of 

Vellastic fabric free upon request. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY, Utica, N.Y. 











and thick quiits should never be put upon the 

bed. 
ration, causes nightmare and is uphealthy. 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weigh only 


| 3 D Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets 


‘The weight is depressing, :etains perspi- 
Paper 


ten ounces each, Made of strong sterilized paper, 
kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing 
blankets. They are an application of AWell-known 
Scientific Principle. Worn between sheet and top 
cover. Price $3 Wa dozen, F. O. B, Cincinnati, or we 
willsend two full size for sample, post paid, for $1,00. 

Also make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 
to the mother of the Babe, to be worn inside the reg- 
ular diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 


F. O. B. Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, for $1.90. 
Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio ] 























| like. 
| Father was Lord Fallingfleet 


Vellastic Underwear is absolutely hygienic; will | 





THE HONORABLE 
MADGE 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


“T told Martin,” said she, ‘that I 
wouldn’t marry him unless you came and 
asked me to do it yourself and assured me 
that I wasn’t going to s oil his life ——” 

“What!” Mother said, “you aren’t the 
same girl?” Silly of her, wasn’t it? Madge 
didn’t answer, but just went on: 

“And then; directly Martin told you 
about it, youcame up and did it in the most 
delicate, chivalrous way possible!”’ 

I guess Father had never been called 
names like that before! 

“I’ve been so unhappy,” Madge — 
on; “I’ve quarreled with my own 
Only the boys have — to me, an t cai 
lose them when school begins rnd It’s 
all very well to let them be poor with me 
in holiday time, but they’ve not been to 
school since Christmas, and I can’t inter- 
fere with their education any longer. s.. 
must givethem back to my uncles. They’ve 
cast me off. I’ve had to work so har foe 
my living—ever since ” She stopped. 

“‘Ah!” Father got up, quite glad to get 
hold of something to disapprove of, and 
longing to work himself into a rage over 
it. ‘‘May I ask why your relations have 
cast you off, young lady?” 

Madge just looked at him and smiled. 

“‘T would rather not say,” she murmured. 

“T thought so!” Father’s tone was quite 
jubilant. ‘‘And do you think then that J 
shall allow my son to marry a girl who 
pretends to be some one she cannot pos- 
dl be— ~whose own people have cast her 
0 

“Shut up,” Don growled under his 
breath, and I felt like that, too. Madge 
was rather ale, and the smile died out of 
her eyes at st. 

“‘Don’t,” she said. 
I’m not a pretender, you 








“T’ll tell you if you 
know. 





Don and I clasped hands and choked. 
We dared not look at Father, but he must 
have heard us gurgle. 

““My uncle’s the Earl now, but if you 
really want to know why they quarreled 
with me She laughed softly, and I 
guessed what she was going to say: 

“It was because I would insist on being 
engaged to a young man whose father had 
made his money in tea!” 

Imagine the glances exchanged by 
Father and Mother then. 

“‘Snobs!”’ Don whispered to me furi- 


—. “Serves ’em right!” 
m very poor,” Madge’s eyes were all 
wet, and the sun through the Virginia 
creeper made them so shiny through the 
tears. ‘‘ But I see that I ought to have let 
Martin tell you the truth. You see, I 
wanted his nm wanted you to like 
me for myself —even if I did earn my livin 
—I didn’t want you to like me because 
was— because I was anybody i in particular 
—I’m fearfully sorry Her voice broke 
a little. Mother was crying openly, and 
well she might. Even Mildred sniffed. 
She looked such a dear, standing there—I 
wanted to hug her and tell her I didn’t care 
what her name was. So did Don. We 
wondered that she didn’t tell them all off 
for the snobs they were, and wash her 
hands of us. But Don and I didn’t realize 
then how fond she was of Martin. 

“‘T really am an Honorable Madge,” she 
said, with a queer little, husky laugh 

That was the last straw. Don clutched 
me suddenly. 

‘“‘Let’s do a move,”’ he whispered, ‘‘ be- 
fore she’s taken to the family’s heart.” 


The Rule of Three 


If sixty seconds make a first, 
Ten firsts will make a winner; 

And, judging by the minute hand, 
It’s often time for dinner. 

For fifteen minutes make a pound, 
And twenty pounds an acre, 

If spread on thick and roasted well 
By any skillful baker. 








Since sixteen feet before and aft 
Will make an even barrel, 
While twenty reams go just as fast, 
Unless the soil is sterile ; 
So, multiplying this by that, 
nd carrying the other, 
We get the simple rule of three 
Once taught us by our mother. 
—Ivy Kellerman. 
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A 
Thing 
Your 
Tailor 
Can 
Hardly 
Do 


F you should ask your tailor to duplicate one of 
these coats, would he be in a position to go 
about it as Stein-Bloch went about it? Would 
he have the patience, time or staff—to say noth- 


The Stein-Bloch Co 


Tailors for Men 


Office € Shops New York 
Rochester,.N.Y. 150-132 Fifth Avenue 


ing about the skill and knowledge? And what 
would it cost you? Stein-Bloch do it as part of the 
day’s work — the culmination of 54 years of knowing 
how — and charge you only a reasonable, just price. 
Ready at your leading clothier’s —look for the label. 


Write for “Smartness,” the book of 
Fali and Winter Styles, mailed free. 








This Trade Mark on every garment 


Modern Machinery and Methods, in fact the very best of everything enters into the construction of 


Wright’s Health Underwear 


to make it the most sanitary and healthful underwear that anybody can buy. Made of 
many tiny, fluffyloops. Joined together so no body heat escapes; no outside cold comes 
in; no damp of perspiration stands on the skin. Costs no more ‘than the ordinary kind. 


Wright’s Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 


A lighter weight underwear in beautiful fabrics and colors. 
Permanently elastic, it fits and holds its shape indefinitely. 


Book ‘Dressing for Health’’ sent free. Explains the famous loop. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR COMPANY, 32 Franklin Street, New York City 





When considering the purchase of a Revolver, be guided by 
the experience of those who demand proof superiority. 


GOVERNMENTS adopt the COLT as the only Revolver that successfully passes all 


more convincing argu- 
A ic Pistol ? 
utomatic Fistol ! 

Catalog No. 85 will show you a complete line for all purposes. 


competitive tests for Strength, Durability and Accuracy. POLICE DEPARTMENTS, 
BANKS and EXPRESS COM PANIES select the COLT for an official arm because it 
meets their requirements for Power, Compactness, quick action and ability to withstand 
ment is needed to as- 
sure you that there is 
security in the Posses- 
Send for it. 
COLTS “= 25 CO 
ARMS MFG. ° 
Hartford, Conn. : 


hard usage. What 
OL T Revolver or 
ston of a modern 
15-a Pall Mall, London, S. W. 





COLT armsare guaranteed 
for use with standard, factory- 
loaded ammunition, either 
black or smokeless powcler. 

















SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
NEY FEE RETURNED 
Ii d Guide Book, 


* ernaithse THAT EXCEL. GuideBook FREE 
to Inventors and Manufacturers. 
Patent Office and Court Practice. 

LLIAM T. JONES, 
1111 F St. N. W., Wash., D. C. 


_ PATENT 


Free report as to P; 
and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 


EVANS, WILEENS & CO. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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is now offered for the last time. 
time. 


circle of human interest and endeavor. 









15 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 914 Inches Tall, 7'A Inches Wide, 156 


Never Again Such a Book Bargain as This! 
The New Americanized 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


WITHDRAWN FROM THE AMERICAN MARKET 
The Reason for this withdrawal is a complication regarding the copyright. This Famous Work of Reference 
Never again will it be possible to procure a set. Publication has ceased for all 
Entire Publishers’ stock now on hand to be cleared with the utmost rapidity at less than ONE-HALF THE 
PRICE at which 250,000 SETS HAVE BEEN SOLD. A SALE TO MARK AN EPOCH IN BOOK SELLING. 


A GREAT HOME REFERENCE LIBRARY 


There is nothing in the whole range of literature with which to compare it. 
Ridpath to history, Blackstone to law, Napoleon to rulers, the New Americanized Britannica is to works of reference. 
It correctly answers all questions. 
History, Biography, Literature, Art, Science, Inventions, Politics, Geography, Governments, Law, Medicine, Theology, Labor Organizations, 
New Discoveries and thousands of subjects are all treated in their right place and in due proportion. 


Inches Thick, Weighs 65 Pounds. 9,808 Double-Column P. 











What Shakespeare is to the drama, Milton to poetry, 
| It sweeps the whole 
What the Britannica says is universally regarded beyond dispute— 









Mail coupon below for free examination. 
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Why You Need This Work 


HE NEW AMERICANIZED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is a_ universal 
reference work. It covers every subject in Science, Philosophy, Mechanics, Invention, Religion, 
Government, Biography, Education, Music, Art, Law, Literature, etc., and is arranged alphabetically 
like a dictionary, so that you can turn to any subject at a moment’s notice. A good Encyclopedia 
is an absolute necessity in this day and age in every home. No library is complete without it. 
Things will come up every day which you would like to know, and a good Encyclopedia will 
enable you to look them up and encourage you in the habit of investigation. An Encyclopedia at 
hand is almost an education in itself, ond you will find in this set a weaith of information which is 
simply invaluable. This edition is beautifully illustrated with half-tones and color-plates ; the binding 
is solid and substantial and will last a lifetime. You incur no risk whatever in sending for the set. 
We will ship the fifteen volumes subject to your examination and approval. You can then decide 
for yourself in your home whether you wish to buy or not. If you are not entirely satisfied the work 
on be returned to us; but if you are pleased, as we feel sure you will be, then send us only $1.00 
and the balance in small sums—monthly payments of $2.00 each month—and you will have it in 
your home and be enjoying the use of it all the time. We have only a limited number of sets 
on hand. No more will ever be printed. This is your only chance to secure the King of 
Encyclopedias at an expense of about three postage stamps a day! 


JINCOLN’sS EXAMPLE OF SELF-HELP. No one ever had fewer opportunities of 
acquiring an education than Abraham Lincoln; nobody ever made better use of such as he 
sessed. In his youth he would walk miles to borrow a book from which he might glean a little 
<nowledge of the world. What a treasure—what an inexhaustible treasure would this Ressshenedia 
have been to him! The lesson which such a life as Lincoln’s teaches is that knowledge and mental 
— be won under the most adverse circumstances; and if that is so, who can say that any 
path is barred to him by lack of opportunity when there lies within his reach such means of advance- 
ment as are afforded by this magnificent work? 


A PARENT'S DUTY is to give his children the best education that his means will afford. You 

may not be able to send your children to college, perhaps not even to high school; but you 
can afford this Encyclopedia. It will influence their future as you would wish, It will help them 
grow in character, refinement and knowledge. 


FE, VERYONE CAN AFFORD IT. It will cost you only a few cents a day for a little while 
to become the possessor of this work. Even if your circumstances deny you the luxuries of 
life, just think of some little thing—some little habit which brings you no ulti- 
mate good—which you might give up, and so obtain this work w ich means 
7c so much to you and your possibilities in life. You pay only a little and only 

° for a little while, and during that time the work is in your possession. 

Buys This 

Great Work 





D2 NOT DELAY, if you wish to secure the most wonderful book bargain of this 
generation. The sets will be quickly sold at these phenomenal prices, and in 
orderto secure one you must act at once. You can never duplicate this opportunity. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, Chicago, Ill. 




















Here Is Our Bargain Offer: 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST READERS have the good fortune of securing this 
complete set at a lower price and easier terms than will ever again be duplicated in the 
history of book selling. Owing to the withdrawal of the sale of this work from the American Market, 
we will ship you the complete set NEW AMERICANIZED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
fifteen volumes, Half-Morocco binding, gilt top, subject to five days’ examination and approval. 
Take the books to your home and examine them carefully. If they do not come up to your expecta- 
tion in every way, notify us and we will give you shipping instructions for their return. If they do 
suit you, as we feel very sure they will, send us $1.00 and pay the balance in small sums of only 
$2.00 each month, for 22 months until the special price of $45.00 is paid. We will absolutely 
guarantee satisfaction in every way, and you incur no risk whatever. 
HE REASON we are able to name this remarkably low price and these easy terms is that our 
method of selling by mail eliminates all middlemen’s profits. There is neither a dealer’s 
profit nor an agent’s commission involved in the transaction. You therefore are buying the set 
at wholesale, and these are positively the last sets that will ever be offered. When these sets 
are gone you cannot secure the work at any price. Our price for the complete set of fifteen 
volumes, Half-Morocco binding, is simply unparalleled. Thousands of sets of this 
Encyclopedia have been sold at $75.00 per set, and in offering the complete work, 
fifteen volumes, Half-Morocco binding, for only $45.00, we are supplying you with 
what is generally admitted as the greatest Encyclopedia ever issued, and at a price 
which will never again be duplicated. 
END NO MONEY NOW. Sign and mail the attached coupon and 
we will ship you a complete set for five days’ FREE examination. 
You can return them at OUR EXPENSE if they fail to give you entire 
satisfaction. Should you decide to purchase, then send us $1.00 as first 
ayment and pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month, 
‘ou have always meant to et an Encyclopedia — every intelligent 
man does. NOW I8 THE TIME. The possession of this latest 
and greatest of all ENCYCLOPEDIAS will add to your knowledge, 
which is power, and to the richness of your life. 
THE AMERICANIZED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
tells you about EVERYTHING. It covers every phase 
of human knowledge, discovery, and experience. All 
gallant deeds and stirring scenes, all victories of brain 
or brawn, all marvels of science and invention, all the 
glorious achievements that have made history lu- 
minous and civilization possible are found in the 
ten thousand teeming pages of these splendid 
volumes. Can YOU afford to do without it? 


Mail Coupon To-day 


giving you the privilege of exam- 
ination in your own home. 


























































NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
H. E. SEVER President 


204 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Send me, subject to my examination and ap- 
proval, one set of the New Am anized 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 15 Volumes, in Half 
Morocco Binding, Gilt Top. If satisfactory, 1 agree 
to pay $1 within 5 days and §2 per month thereafter 
for 22 months. If not satisfactory, I will notify you 
within 5 days and hold subject to your order. 





































































‘Cooks Anything 


that a gas 
range can 
cook, but 
is far more 
convenient and 
economical. You 
can prepare as com- 
plete a dinner on the 
dining table as can be 
prepared in the kitchen on a 
gas range. The 


anning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 


Alcohol Gas Stove 


(Patents Pending) 
makes its own gas from denatured 
or other alcohol. Burns with a hot, 
blue flame. No smoke—no odor. 
Made with single and double burn- 
ers. Beautifully nickeled. 











Manning-Bowman Chafing Dishes are 
especially adapted for use on al- 
cohol gas stoves. Provided with 
“Tvory”’ Enameled Food Pan 

when specified. The cleanest and 

most durable cooking 
utensil yet 
devised. 


At leading 
dealers. Write 
for descriptive 

booklet 
KK-22,.” 


MANNING- 


Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of ‘‘ Eclipse’’ 
Bread Mixers. 











































Wear the pin which belongs to your 
month. This handsome pin bears the 
sign of your constellation in your trye 
astral color. A different pin for each 
mont 

Beautiful — Unique — Distinctive—in 1 
Enamei and Roman Gold Finish. Fine 
for gifts, souvenirs, party favors, etc. 
illustrated) or oval shape. 
January ee 







Choice of diamond (as 







Sepeenes . 6 oc eLIB vcccesscoes Color Blue 
October . oo SCORPIO. coc ccccce Color Brown 
November™. . . - Sagittarius ....... Color Gold 
December Ce ¢ceswod Color Gray 


Send one dollar with date of birth and we will send you post- 
paid the pin for your month, together with a true copy of your 
horyscope. State whether clasp or stick pin is desired. 


7 ASTRAL SOCIETY, 1135 Broadway, New York 


















There are almost 500 washers that will wash 
afew ofthe 

\ clothes, 

| but the 


'| Rochester 
Rotary 


will wash 
them all 
thoroughly 
and in 

the same 
length of 
time. 












Features Which 
Demonstrate 
Superiority of*Our Machine 
1. Galvanized iron tub—no leaks. 
2. Wooden and zinc cylinder —no 
rust—no grease. 






Operated 
by Water 






Motor. 3. Continuous motion in one direc- 
tion, which may be either direction. 

This means easy operation by hand or simple me- 
chanical construction when operated by avy kind of power. 
4. Wings in cylinder—no packing —(patented). 

5. Wringer attachment. 


6. Operation of machine and wringer by hand, water 
motor, electric motor, gas engine. 
7. Capacity —7 to 10 sheets or their equivalent. 
Write us for solution of your washing problem in all its 
phases. This is the washer which drew the crowds at the 
recent State Fairs. Beware of imitations of our interior 


pow——===—" A REAL WASHING MACHINE 


| make a strong impression. 





cylinder construction — (patented). 


hee ROCHESTER ROTARY WASHER CO.,15GravesSt., Rochester,N.Y. ~ 















strong, silky 
waterproof fa! 
ric— plaid-lined 

ete pro- 
tection from cold and rain. 
Red, Dark Blue, Golden 
Brown or Tan. 

Ask your dealer for the 
“Best-Yette” storm cape, 
or se 3.75 for cape, express 

id. ive child's age. 
NEW YORK MACKINTOSH CO. 
114 Bleecker Street, New York 












| conspicuous not one remains alive. 


















MEMORIES OF 
AUTHORS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


of the Potomac. When I returned to my 
seat, after the delivery of my poem, every 
— upon the stage was standing; the 

ouse was ringing with cheers; General 
Sherman caught me in his arms with fer- 
vent feeling; and, as to the success of the 
effort, it is enough for me to remember 
that from that day till the day of his death 
that great man remained my friend. The 
poem, of course, was published far and 
wide, and I may add that a charlatan called 
Madame Blavatsky promptly appropri- 
ated the title and the idea of it for a book 
about theosophy. 

Themes of ardor and scenes of tumult 
were, to Bayard Taylor, the breath of life. 
No other American poet has surpassed, and 
only Halleck and Whittier have equalled, 
him in the quality of passionate, ecstatic 
enthusiasm, as it is shown in his Bedouin 
Song, his Nilotic Drinking Song, his Song 
of the Camp, his Sicilian Wine, his Por- 
phyrogenitus, and The Bath. Those are 
typical exponents of a spirit that was for- 
ever aspiring, forever hopeful, always feel- 
ing the impulse and sounding the exultant 
note of joyous endeavor: 


Turn not where sinks the sullen dark 
Before the signs of warning, 

But crowd the canvas on our bark 
And sail to meet the morning ! 


Writing to me from Gotha, Germany, 
October 2, 1873, he gave this revelation of 
his indomitable mind: 


“T have been, until recently, so busy 
with a History of Germany, for schools, 
that my purpose to write to you has been 
postponed untilnow. . . . Iwascom- 
pelled to undertake the History for the 
sake of bread and butter. It was a work of 
eight months, severe and unremitting, and 
if it does not have a tolerable success I 
shall infer that no literary work of mine is 
destined to succeed. Lars, for instance, is 
a dead failure, in a business point of view. 
The sales, for the first two months, were 
just 1050 copies. 

“‘T believe the book has been praised by 
the critics (at least Osgood says so), but it 
seems to have made no impression on most 
of my friends. McEntee is the sole in- 
dividual who has mentioned it in his letters. 
Stedman wrote such praise of my Vienna 
Letters (the most ephemeral work!) as 
would have seemed ironical from any but 
an old friend, without even hinting that he 
had ever heard of a poem which is worth 
all my correspondence, from first to last. 

‘‘ However, I am one of those tough souls 
which cannot be changed either by censure 
or neglect. I shall go on writing until I 
either receive the right sort of recognition 
or am smothered to death under a pyramid 
of magnificent failures. I have an intense 
joy and satisfaction in writing a poem, and 

never could write so fast as to get ahead 
of the accumulating conceptions. A nice 


| prospect for my friends!” 


On another occasion, writing to me from 


| the same German city, he said: 


“‘T had a new experience last week. I 
lectured, in German, on American Litera- 
ture, for the benefit of the Ladies’ Chari- 
table Association of the city. My friends 
were a little nervous, but the experiment 
was a thorough success. The hall was 
crammed; the ladies made over one 
hundred thalers profit; and everybody 
seemed delighted. I read, among other 
things, a translation of Poe’s Raven, and a 
poem of Whittier’s, both of which seemed to 
I wrote the 
Lecture immediately in German, and, to 
my surprise, have received many com- 
pliments on account of its style. This 
‘occupation that never wearies, that slowly 


| creates and destroys not,’ as Schiller says, is, 
| after all, our best refuge in uneasy times.” 


Of the poetic group in which Taylor was 
That 
included, among others, Stoddard 
is brilliant wife, lizabeth Barstow; 

Stedman, George Henry Boker, 


grou 
and 


| Fite-James O’Brien, C. P. Cranch, Fitz- 


Hugh Ludlow, and George William Curtis. 
The writings of Taylor evince his strong 
affection for Boker and Stoddard. The 
home of the latter poet, where I first met 
Taylor, was, for several years, in a house, 
still standing, at the northeast corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Tenth Street, New 
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The original souvenir spoon 


Wouldn’t you like to have a duplicate of the 
first souvenir spoon made in the United States? 
It is an interesting spoon, not only on this 
account but because it is a reproduction of 


the Washington family silver. 

Sterling silver, 9257 1000ths fine, with heavily gold-plated bowl. 
bow! is set a medal with head of George Washington on one side and the 
dates of his birth and death on the other. 


Other spoons in this original series, the complete set of which now 
numbers over forty, range in price from $1 to $4. 


The Washington Cream Ladle 


is another interesting piece of Colonial silver. 
An exact reproduction of a ladle used for a 


number of years at Mount Vernon. 
Sterling silver, 925/1000ths fine, with the Washington crest engraved 


on handle. 5% inches long. $4. 
telling its very interesting history. 


Other Colonial reproductions include Washington's candlesticks, sugar 
bowl, cream pitcher, table salts, cuff buttons, card tray, all of which are 
Col ilver ’’— sent free on request. 


shown in our booklet 


The Galt stock also includes a magnificent assortment of 
diamonds, jewelry, silverware, cut glass, etc., and when 
quality is considered prices are invariably the lowest. 

The firm of Galt & Bro. 
ing President Jefferson’s administration), and the quality 
of the goods, together with the beauty, exclusiveness and 
originality of designs, has brought to it the patronage of 
those most closely identified with the official and social 
life at the Nation’s Capital. 

All correspondence is given careful attention and goods 
are gladly sent on approval, express charges prepaid, where 
customary references are furnished. 

Write today for booklet “ Colonial Silver.” 


Galt & Bro. 


Established over a century 
Jewelers, Silversmiths, Stationers 


1107 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 
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In the 


6 inches long. 


A certificate accompanies each ladle 


was established in 1802 (dur- 











Oriental Post Cards 


Views of Forhidden City and wonders of China 
or Japan sent direct to you from the Orient. 12 
superb cards, beautifully hand colored by natives, 
sent on receipt of money order for 50 cents —the 
quality cards of the world. Address 


ORIENT SUPPLY COMPANY 
Post Card Dept. A Yokohama, Japan 





NT YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 for one invention. Book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and 
i “What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
) sketch for free report as to patentability. 
m Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
Est.loyears. 902 F. 8t.,Washington, D.C. 












FOR BOYS. A 2c stamp 
sent today will bring you 
our interesting 80-Page 
Catalog, full of illustra- 



















all manner of electrical 
novelties— Motors, Dynamos, Telephones, Telegraph Instruments, 
**Wireless,’’ Lamps, Flashlights, ture Electrical Railways, 
etc. Every boy should have this book—it’s the greatest electrical ed- 
ucational emporium ever produced—just in time for the Holidays 
contains hundreds of suitable suggestions for Xmas gifts. Prices low. 
A 2c stamp gets it—send todayto 3 
Voltamp Electric Mfg. Co. 
Post Building, Baltimore, Md. 


tions and descriptions of | 





Genuine Mexican Opals 


Brilliant gems suitable for ring, cuff buttons, scarf 
pin, etc. Retail for 25 cents to $5.00 each.. Sam- 
ple—the 75 cent grade — by mail 26 cents. Not 
more than one sample to each person at this price. 


Write today. Ask for our agents’ proposition. It’s a winner. 


THE MEXICAN OPAL CO., B Box 207 


San Antonio, Texas 

















Sign your name to 


Xmas, Happy New ear and Prosperity BankDrafts | 


Send them to your friends, relatives, 
customers, prospectives and employes. 
Something new to take the place of the stereotyped Christ- 
mas and New Year's cards. They offer a unique and dignified 
method of expressing gratitude for past favors, and are a pleas- 
ant reminder to prospectives. Look just like Bank Checks. 
Cost but little in either small or large quantities. 
Five designs—all new. Lithographed in colors. Complete 
setofsamplesfor4cents. Orderearly. (Bie seller for agents.) 








The Mavis Co., 605-160 E. Washington St., Chicago 








Lighting System + 





The most up-to-date and complete 
lighting system on the market. Beau- 
tiful fixtures for the home. Attract- 
ive high candle power inverted arcs 
for stores, halls, etc. The best prop- 
osition going for hustling agents. 
Write today for agents’ terms and 
territory. Handsome catalog free. 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 
275 Second St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
















° © ° Great big, beautifully 
California Magazine. illustrated monthly 


magazine all about the Golden West. Contains fiction, illustrated 


articles on development, facts for homeseekers, stories of successful | 
| isarecordestablished by our Vending Machines. Smaller 


men and women, special articles on Philippines, Mexico, etc. 
Yearly subscription $1. Sample copy ten cents. Send to-day. 


CALIFORNIA MAGAZINE, 906 Humboldt Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


$150 Cleared in 30 Days 








On a $100 Investment 


investment will start you. Can be looked after in your 
sparetime. Write at once for plan. Caille, Detroit, Mich. 





Garter 


the gift season. 





Makers of ‘‘ Brigh' 


Brightor. 


you cannot obtain the wonderful Flat Clasp —flat as a coin—on any garter, 
except the BRIGHTON. That’s why it’s ‘he best garter at any TS 
‘BRIGHTON ” Garters are inseparably associated. 
From now until the holidays, you can secure “ Brighton "’ #7at Clasp Garters 
in handsome CHRISTMAS BOXES expressly decorated and prepared for 
No extra charge for these special 
** BRIGHTON "* FLAT CLASP GARTERS are to be had in 
all standard colors, also in fancy striped and figured effects. 
Price 25 Cents a Pair at your dealer’s, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY, 718 Market St., Dept. N, Philadelphia 


omfort and ‘ 


GARTERS 


" Garters, ‘‘ Pioneer’’ Suspenders and ‘‘ Pioneer ’’ Belts. 

















enemy. 





that fits every part of the 
body, soothes instead’ of 
irritates, soft as a pillow 
to lie on, best quality of 
red rubber, cloth lined, 
and warranted fora year. 


heater it ma 


troubles or 
the body. 
forting and 





10 in., 2 qts., $1.75. 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 


11 in., 





| What's a Few Cents 


compared with common 
sense in buying and using 
a hot water bottle? For 
a few cents you can get 
one not fit to end your 


sense you can get 
Bailey’s 
Good Samaritan 


Hot Water Bottle 


US 





ty 


By buttoning the two ends to- 
gether see what a 


what a perfect form for throat 
It is the most com- 


Water Bottle ever made. 


Rubber Cata. FREE. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


With common 


TaN 


Opn= 


; perfect 
kes for the feet, 
to stand next to 

practical Hot 


3 ats., $2.00. 











TO POLISH, SMALL TOOLS TO 0 


LET THE RED DEVI 


pipe and water pressure. Only 
small motor made. Improved 
wheel construction. 


DIVINE WATER 


OEP'T 6 


DO YOU HAVE KNIVES TO GRIND, SILVER 


WASHING MACHINES OR WRINGERS TO RUN? 





PERATE 







L 













WATER MOTOR DO YOUR WORK 
Attached to any water faucet will develop 
up to 3 Horse Power according to size of 


perfect 
bucket 


6-inch Motor for 
Mechanics, Butchers, Grocers, small tools 
and Washing Machine, }/ H. P.on ¥% inch 
pipe, 80 lbs, water pressure. 
price $5 cash with order, 
4-inch Motor for grinding, polishing, 
fans,sewing machine, Doctors, Dentists, 
Druggists. Net price Motor with Pulley 
} $2.50; with emery, buffin 
polish and pulley $3 ¥ 
Order through Hardware or Tool Dealer or 
direct from us. Money back for any reason. 


Net 


wheel, silver 
with order. 


MOTOR Co. 





UTICA, N.Y. 








AUTOMATIC 


KEE STROPPER FOR 
Safety Razor Blades 


No razor blade will shave wei? 
blades shave smoother after str 


shaving you. This little machine 
both edges on both sides without 


the keen . Stropper post 
strop $1.00. Strops any blade. 
one of your blades. 





without stropping—even new 
ping. The expert barber strops while 
Blade always held at correct angle,cannot cut strop. 
Only Loni «ed permitting diagonal stroke that gives 

ig aid, with horse hide 


Dealers and agents wanted, 


KEEN MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N.Y. 







op- 


strops 
removing blade. 


Send $1.00 and 


















\ | 


for 


Our Plan No.40—$1200 a 





A New $1 Offer—“KEITH’S” 


for six months and 
a copy of my new 


Book 76 Plans 


costing $1000 to $4000. 
Keith’s monthly maga- 
zine is the recognized 
authority on planning and 
Decorating Homes. Each 
issue gives 7 designs by 
leading architects. $1.50 
ar. News-stands 15c 


1 will also include two recent back numbers. 


L, KEITH, 471 Lumber Exch., Minnea) 





attractive Homes 














y. With each $1 order 
Send to-day. 
polis, Minn. 








> 















Courses for Teachers, 
Bankers, Farm and 
and many in other v 


Thi 
. . 
University 
OFF: 
350 of its class-room courses by corre- 
spondence. Onemaytakeup HighSchool 


or College studies at almost any pointand 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 


The U.of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 





of Chicago 
ERS 








, Writers, Ministers, 
Home Economists, 
ocations. 










duces 100 
brighter than ele 


grease. No odor. 
lamp warranted. 





AKES and burns its own gas. 


cheaper than kerosene. 





Pro- 
candle power light— 
ctricity or acetylene — 
No dirt. No 
Over 200 styles. Every 
Agents wanted. Write 


for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 





cants control unlimited sales. 
Trial without risk. Write for te: 











Automatic Curry Comb 
Indispensable. Selis at sight. 


First appli- 
profits. 
rms. 


Clean Comb Co., Dept. 23, Racine, Wis. 
BIG DEMAND EVERYWHERE 





York. There, on occasion, Stoddard—the 
most subtle and exquisite lyrical genius in 
our poetic literature since Poe—would 
assemble his guests, and there I have seen 
Taylor, as also at his own fireside and at 
mine, the incarnation of joviality and the 
sdul of mirth. He was in no way ascetic. 
He loved the pleasures of life. No man 
could more completely obey than he did the 
Emersonian injunction to “Learn what 
wine and roses say!”’ In the earlier part of 
his career he had fancied himself a disciple 
of Shelley: there is among his works an ode 
to that elusive poet, whom he invokes as 
Immortal Brother; but, in fact, he had as 
little natural sympathy with the rainbow 
mysticism of that strange being as he had 
with his proclivity for dry bread. He would 
have consorted far more readily with Burns 
or Christopher North, ‘‘the jolly bachelors 
of Tarbolton and Mauchline” (as Allan 
Cunningham called Burns’ gay comrades) 
or the genial revelers of the Ticetes Am- 
brosianz. Not that he fancied carousal: 
quite the contrary; but he was very human. 
Like Shelley, he loved Grecian themes; his 
Icarus, Hylas and Passing the Sirens are 
fine imaginative examples of that love; 
but, like Burns, he habitually treated all 
themes in a spirit of ardent humanity. 
Neither Taylor, Stoddard, Stedman nor 
Boker wasassociated with the ‘“‘ Bohemian”’ 
group that gathered round the cynical 
enry Clapp, in the days of the Saturday 


Press and Pfaff’s Cave. Neither of those 
poets led a Bohemian life or evinced prac- 
tical sympathy with what is called Bohe- 


mianism. Stedman, indeed, wrote a poem 
about Bohemia—a poem which is buoyant 
with a gipsy spirit and a winning lilt; but 
it is one thing to write melodious verses 
about Arcadian bliss, and quite another 
thing to subsist from week to week on the 

recarious rations of a publisher’s hack. 

aylor, roaming up and down the world — 
as Goldsmith had done before him—learn- 
ing languages, consorting with all sorts of 
persons, and earning his bread with his 
os possessed the true Bohemian spirit: 

ut, all the same, his tastes were domestic, 
his proclivities were those of the scholar 
and the artist, and he typifies, not the 
vagabond but the gentleman, not Grub 
Street but Literature; and in literature he 
especially represents the rare and precious 
attribute of poetic vitality. 

It is difficult to depict, in the cold gleam 
of words, the inspiring personality of 
Bayard Taylor and to indicate its value to 
the general experience. As I think of him 
I see again the tall, stalwart figure; the 
symmetrical head, with its crown of dark, 
slightly grizzled, curling hair; the aqui- 
line, bearded face; the dark eyes, glowing 
with kindly light; and again I feel the 
cordial clasp of the strong hand, and hear 
the cheerful, musical, winning voice. In 
the common life of every day he was the 
= comrade, enjoying everything, and 

appy in contributing to the happiness of 
all around him. In the life of the intellect, 
in the realm of thought and expression, he 
became transfigured; he was the priest at 
the altar, the veritable apostle of Art. 
There is, in the crypt of the Pantheon, in 
Paris, a tomb, of which the door stands 

artly open, to admit the passage of an 
arm of bronze, bearing an uplifted torch— 
the emblem of immortal aspiration. No 
symbol could better denote the personality 
of Bayard Taylor, the meaning of his life, 
and the abiding influence of his works. 
Upon his grave, at Longwood, Pennsyl- 
vania, there is a Greek altar, inscribed with 
the words: “‘ He being dead yet speaketh.” 
It is not an idle epitaph. As long as there 
is beauty in the world, and as long as there 
are human hearts to receive its message of 
joy and hope, his voice will be heard. 


Not a Nature Faker 


” OW often,” mused a globe-trotter, 
“do our best endeavors to do good 
to this dark and dreary world go astray. 
“Now, I remember a friend of mine who 
was a country editor. The local school- 
teacher was going to leave and he wrote 
a nice piece about her, telling of her many 
admirable qualities, of her success with the 
school, and winding up with the sentence: 
‘We commend Miss M to our friends 
who have secured her services, not alone 
for her delightful personal traits, but for 
the reputation for teaching she bears.’ 
“Next time I saw that editor he was gal- 
loping along, followed by the schooimarm, 
who was yelling, at every jump. that she 
never taught a she-bear in her life.” 
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Can You Spare *3® a Week? 


To Pay 
For an 


Irrigated 


Fruit or 
Garden 


Farm 


For a Home or For Business 





I Offer to Submit Proof of 
Demonstrated Crop-Yield Earning Capacity 
of $1000 a Year, or More 





Favorable Location, Climate, Soil, Transportation, 
Dependable Water Supply 





HERE is a simple business 
proposition open to any man 
who can pay $15.00 down and 
$3.00 a week for a Home 
Farm or a Business Farm, 

A Home Farm, capable of 
yielding an independent 
good living for an average 
family ;— 

Or a Business Farm as a re- 
serve source of living income 
in case of need, and in all 
events a profitably operated 
farm, where the climate is un- 
excelled, affording an ideal 
place and way to occasionally 
rest and recreate while inter- 
estingly and profitably occu- 
pied. 

First—I want to submit for 
your consideration our 
**Papers in Proof.’" These 
**Papers"’ are a collection of 
photographic reproductions in 
colors, from originals, are 
profusely illustrated and hand- 
somely bound. They are pre- 
sented in a form in keeping 
with the character of the 
Enterprise and the Community which they describe. They com- 
prise the testimony of many people that ten acres of Barstow-Pecos 
Valley Land can be made to yield from $1000.00 to $5000.00 an- 
nually. We have gathered together in this form the testimony of 
men of national prominence, 
as well as growers on the 
land; and what they have to 
say will be submitted for your 
impartial consideration. 

I do not mean to hold out to 
the reader that ten acres of 
Barstow-Pecos Valley Land 
will yield $1000.00 to $5000.00 
a year to its owner without 
effort on his!part. But I do 
maintain that such results are 
possible for any industrious man who will apply average intelli- 
gence to his industry, 

And I further submit a practical plan whereby a limited number of 
non-resident Owners may reap such profits,—less a reasonable 
amount for competent superintendence for which we undertake to 
arrange, if you wish. 

Then I want to show you the wisdom of acquiring such land at 
this time, regardless of its availability for Home or Business pur- 





GEO. E. BARSTOW 
President 
Pecos Valley Land & Irrigation Co. 
of Barstow, Texas 


poses, * * * * 


Land capable of such productivity as has been demonstrated by 
Barstow-Pecos Valley Land represents the highest type of agri- 
cultural land yet developed. 

Such productivity is dependent upon soil, water supply and climate ; 
and the areas where these conditions are all favorable to the great- 
est yields of best-paying products are comparatively limited, either 
as to present or future availability. 

Then, too, the amount of such land which can be utilized is further 
reduced by reason of this fact— Profit from such productivity is 
dependent largely upon Location with respect to Markets and 
Transportation. At Barstow all of these conditions are favorable. 
In older communities, where con- 
ditions approaching these exist, the 
land has already reached values of 


Barstow-Pecos Valley 
Texas Irrigated Land 


$15.00 down and regular monthly payments at the minimum pay- 
ment rate of $3.00 per week, together with interest credit allow- 
ances, will mature a Secured Land Contract in just two years and 
nine months, 
But the purchaser may make larger payments and at more frequent 
intervals, and shorten the Contract Escrow period accordipg as he 
may desire or be able to so do. 
The Secured Land Contract recites these terms, and on every such 
Contract the Citizens State Bank of Barstow, Texas, certifies that 
it holds a Warranty Deed in escrow ready for delivery subject only 
to the terms of the contract 
* * * * 
Now let me tell you something about Farming by Irrigation. You 
have heard much about it, no doubt. Irrigation is a means of insur- 
ing crops against drought, but itis more. It makes pussible accu- 
racies of operation comparable to manufacturing in business. Not 
only can you water your farm whenever it needs it, but you can 
water any spot on it whenever that particular spot needs water. 
These conditions, coupled with abundant long season sun-warmth 
for a fertile soil, make it yield beyond the comprehension of the 
Farmer or Fruit Grower who has never been able to thus control 
his rain which regulates his growing power 
So, with much greater productivity your grower in the Best Irri- 
gated Countries farms less land, and by cultivating it more 
thoroughly, increases the yield yet more, and $100.00 to $500.00 per 
acre per year is the feasible result; and 10 acres is enough to keep 
one family busy and prosperous. 
These conditions bring about the ideal business-iarm life. Sucha 
community of small highly productive farms is like a town, and 
soon has its good roadways, schools, churches, public utilities, in 
fact all the conveniences that come with the prosperous close-knit 
community, though they pass by the great, isolated farm 
The Barstow-Pecos Valley Land is within a few miles of Barstow, 
Texas, and Pecos City, Texas, 
(the two towns are oniy 644 
miles apart, and the land lies 
between the towns, a little to 
thenorth,) served bythe Texas 
Pacific Railway and the 
Pecos Valley Line of the 
Santa Fe System. 
The altitude is 257 , and 
the climate delightful— some 
300 days of the year can be 
depended upon to be bright 
Of the 30,000 acres of land coming under the Barstow 
cultivation Fruit 


3 ft 


and sunny 
Irrigation System, 
Orchards and European Grape ve been developed 
and prove the land to be peculiarly well adapted to these profit 
able industries; soil, climate and proximity to market all favoring 
this locality over the older communities of this character in Southern 
California. 
Truck gardening is also highly profitable on Barstow-Pecos Valley 
Land, while standard crops are raised with more than ordinary 
profit on the larger farms. 
The Barstow Irrigation System was begun some fifteen years ago, 
and the main canal and main laterals have been in operation for 
twelve years. During that time the soil and water and the efficiency 
of the Irrigation System have been tested by actual operation — with 
what result you shall see from the ** Papers in Proof.’ 

* " * ” 


some 9000 








All I ask is that you let me send you this proof of productivity, 
together with a sample copy of the Secured Land Contract, 
(copyrighted. ) 
Then if you want to buy for a Home Farm that can be made to yield 
you an independent, good living, or for a Business Farm to be 
cultivated under competent 
superintendence for which I will 
undertake to arrange, you may 





1000.00 per acre and upward, 
DP Dp 


acquire immediate possession for 





And there is an irresistible force at 
work to put Barstow values in this 
class, one more irresistible than 
profitably marketed, big crops. 
Take all the available agricultural 
land, and add all that can be made 
available by Irrigation and by 
Drainage, and you cannot double 
the area or productiveness of our 
present agricultural lands. 

Yet, according to the best estimates, 





$483.00 down, less 34 cash dis 
count; or you may acquire pos- 
session in whatever period you 





choose during which to accumulate 
the requisite $483.00, provided 
only that you make a first payment 
of $1.50 per acre and regular in- 
Stallment payments at a rate of 
not less than 30c, 


c. per acre per 
week, and that you purchase 10 
acres, or, if more, in multiples 





our population will double in about 
30 years. 

Is not that an irresistible force lift- 
ing all agricultural land values, and 
most of all the lands which demon- 
strate greatest productivity? 

I conceive such land to be the best 
assurance of future independence, 
not only for this generation, but in 
even more marked degree for the 
generations to follow. 


* * * * 
After you are absolutely convinced of the wisdom of such a pur- 
chase, both from the standpoint of earning capacity and future 
increase in value, I want you to consider the properly safe-guarded 
procedure whereby Barstow-Pecos Valley Land may be acquired 
for payments as small as $3.00 a week, with what I conceive to be 
perfect safety to both purchaser and seller. 
For the present we are offering Barstow-Pecos Valley Land for 
$157.50 per acre, water-right included: 
Cleared, leveled, under cultivation, irrigated from canals and 
lateral ditches thoroughly constructed and in full operation : 
Ready for immediate delivery, so developed, for $48.30 per acre, 
balance payable $3.90 per acre per quarter, until paid. 
For the benefit of those who cannot pay $483.00 down for a ten 
acre farm, we issue our Secured Land Contract. 
Under the terms of this contract, delivery of the warranty deed is 
deferred, pending the accumulation of the requisite $483.00, and is 
made through the Citizens State Bank of Barstow, Texas, which 
Bank holds the deed in escrow in the meantime. 
This $483.00 may be paid in weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi- 


| annual or annual installments, extended over a period of not more 


than three years. 

The Company allows 5% interest on installment payments made 
during the life of the contract from the date of receipt to the date 
of maturing payment, credited on each anniversary of the first 
payment and on the date of maturing payment. 


This Advertised Brand 
Available for Marketing | 


Your Superior Products 


of 10 acres 

1 seek to further develop this com 

munity to which 1 have given my 

name, along the lines of its devel- 
t to date 





ially to hear from 
intelligent workers who will 
here to live either now or later 
—after results under employed 
management justify the move, 
Barstow is not Eutopia, but con- 
ditions here are more favorable 
than in most communities, for the development of independent 
manhood through the earning of an independent living from the 
soil one owns. 

To those who would escape the 
commercial life, and yet earn a depend 
tunity must certainly appeal. 

Surely your land, for which you pay $157.50, must increase in value 
if, as you must realize, land is growing scarcer and scarcer, and if 
as I must prove, we have here land capable of producing from 
$100.00 to $500.00 per acre per year 

Surely, if your neighbor, as I will show, has produced 
such value, you can do likewise. 

Or if that be impossible at once, surely you are safe in buying with 
the double opportunity for profit— from advancing values and from 
employed cultivation for your account. 

Will you write me today, so that I may submit my proposition in 
detail? 

I especially suggest your taking the matter up promptly, if you 
desire me to arrange for superintendence of cultivation for you. 
Such service must necessarily be limited in extent. 

Just say, ‘* Let me have your * Proof’ and your proposition,’’ and 
I shall respond promptly with what I think should lead to better 
things for you. Address, GEO. E. BARSTOW, President, Pecos 
Valley Land & Irrigation Co. of Barstow, Texas, 830 Missouri 
Trust Bidg., St. Louis. 
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* OUR BUILDING Cae 


BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


The income from $1,000.00 for a year at 3% compounded semi-annually is $30.22. 
At 4% it is $40.40, One-Third More. « 
our free booklet “‘M,” which explains how you can send your savings safely and 
conveniently to this large safe bank. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
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We cordially invite you to send for a copy of 















THE CITY OF BANKS 
MILLION DOLLARS 
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No Matter 
Where You Live 


@ The Great Western Tailoring System is 
at your service. It is the best clothes- 
making system ever deyised, the modern 
logical way that insures distinct individ- 
uality and the particular kind of fit and 
style desired by each customer. 

@ We offer men in smaller cities and towns 
an unlimited variety of the latest styles in 
woolens to select from, and the benefit of 
the best tailoring brains in the world. 

@ Personal experience and skilled work- 
men enable us to make clothes in our Big 
Merchant Tailor Shops that please the 
individual tastes of discriminating men in 
every locality. 

@ Our enormous patronage, combined with 
remarkable facilities for economical pro- 
duction, permits us to quote uniformly 
moderate prices in every range—suits and 
overcoats from $18.00 to $40.00. 

@ There is an experienced dealer in every 
town who shows our samples and takes 
correct measures. The name of the local 
dealer will be sent, together with new style 
plates, upon request. 


Great Western Tailoring Co. 
W. D. Schmidt, Pres., Chicago 














Get the aetisaas 
Peach Pipe 


Stem swings over bowl so 
you can carry it filled or 
unfilled in your vest pocket. 
Shield prevents ashes or sparks 
from blowing out. Gives a 
perfect smoke while motoring or driving and is safe 
where ordinary smoking might start fire. Best grade 
selected French Briar, premier quality,solid vulcanized 
rubberstem, $1; second grade 50 cents. Look for trade- 
mark on stem. 
Ask your deal- 















er for it or state 
quality wanted 
and send money required to 
Leavitt & Peirce, Cambridge, Mass. 
If you don’t like the pipe re- 
turn it atonce and your money 
will be refunded, 
Manufacturers 


PEACH PIPE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








Pat'd Dec., 
1906. 
Other 
patents 
pending. 
Copy- 
righted, 
1908, by 
A. Stein 
4, &Co. I, 
PERFECT 


FOR ALL && 
SEASONS @ 









dressers buy repeatedly and 
exclusively must be superior. 

That’s the story of the PARIS 
Garter. It has taken the lead 
solely on its exceptional merits. 


If your dealer is sold out, send us 25 cents for 
Theenlyshaped = percerized, or 50 cents for silk. Money back 
and fitted garter. i7 you are not enthusiastically satisfied. 


Made onlyby A. Stein & Co. , 159 Center Ave., Chicago 














"A Fascinating 


. 
Flyer for Boys \ 
Soars above three- and four-story 4 
buildings or skims along close to ’ 
the ground, then, rising like a bird, } 
soars slowly back to the operator. } 
J 


Rich’s Toy Air Ship 





<o** 
“ ae eerere <<" 

7’ —the most wonderful toy of the 
age—boys never tire of it—the 
old folks will fly it for hours if 
they can § it away from the 
children. Well made; price, 50c, 
3 for $1.00, postpaid. Address, 


Rich, the Air Ship Man 
Gi 



















CHRISTMAS SPOON 


Sterling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design 
Cut is two-thirds of the actual 
size. Sent by mail in 
pretty box, on receipt of 
35c in coin or stamps. 
dainty Christmas gift. Fine Catalog 
of numerous Christmas gifts FREE. 
Send postal for it TODAY. 
The Warren Mansfield Co., Silver- 
smiths, 265 Temple St., Portland, Maine 








RICH WOMEN’S 
INVESTMENTS 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


million dollars, and his widow got half. 
Most of her wealtk to-day is in the secu- 
rities of the Huntington roads. During the 

years of his life (which he spent in 
New York) Mr. Huntington bought big 
blocks of very valuable property in Man- 
hattan, notably some houses on Fifth 
Avenue. These are still the property of 
Mrs. Huntington. They produce good 
income and are appreciating in value all 
the time. 

Mrs. Phoebe Hearst is another widow 
of a California millionaire. She has large 
holdings of gold-mine stock and operates 
landed estates in California. 

One of the shrewdest women investors 
among rich women is Mrs. Herman 
Oelrichs, who, though now living in New 
York, is a California woman. er father 
was James G. Fair, a bonanza king of the 
type of John W. Mackey. She owns the 

airmont hotel in San Francisco and other 
important business property there. She is 
a constant buyer of high-class railroad 
bonds and stocks. She studies out invest- 
ments herself, and is admirably informed on 
market conditions. 

Mrs. Whitelaw Reid is another very rich 
woman in her own name. She is the 
daughter of D. O. Mills, who laid the 
foundation of his fortune in California gold 
mines and then moved to New York, where 
he has quadrupled it by good investment 
in real estate. He owns the Mills building 
and the chain of Mills hotels. He made 
nearly three million dollars in one deal in 
Lake Shore stock. Mrs. Reid owns a big 
office building in San Francisco and busi- 
ness blocks in New York. 

The lesson for the average woman 
investor, as conveyed by the investments of 
very rich women, is very plain. Although 
they can well afford to lose, rich women 
take few chances. When they invest 
their money they seek the best advice 
that it is possible to obtain. Herein are 
summed up two of the cardinal rules for 
the safe et of a woman’s funds, 
large or small. The example of rich women, 
in this respect, is well worth following. 


THE MARAUDER 


(Continued from Page 10) 


The punchers awoke, cursing volubly, 
and one of them, sleeping remote from the 
others, on the edge of camp, shied a boot 


at the wolf. He stopped in his run, | 


smelled of it, then bore it homeward. It 
would make a fine plaything for the babies. 
The puncher rode twenty-seven miles, in 
his socks, to headquarters next day, to 
get a new pair of boots. 

Four months passed thus pleasurably. 
Sometimes the family nearly starved, at 
others the puppies sagged in the middle 
from overeating. Always there were bones 
and odds and ends of hides old Scartoe had 
hidden away to gnaw on in moments of 
leisure, as is the coyote fashion, but they 
made poor stays to hunger. 

When winter shut down on the land 
Seartoe got rid of wife and children. He 
simply wandered off when the puppies 
grew big enough to care for themselves; 
and he sought another home in an isolated, 
barren ravine. In the cold nights that 
followed he took to consorting with other 
bachelors, roving spirits all; and very 
often they hunted in bands. They were 
few in number, because it is not coyote 
nature to run in packs, but this union gave 
them strength and made them infinitely 
more dangerous. Twoscore times the 
ran lonely, unprotected calves and killed. 

Later, they were so hard put to it for 
food at times that courage was born in 
them. One night four of them surrounded 
a “dogy,”’ a sturdy young steer one of 
them would never have tackled singly, and 
slew him. It was Scartoe who devised the 
= that the three should run him by a 

ush, behind which he crouched. It was 
Seartoe who leapt, swiftly, unerringly, for 
the nose, and brought him down. And it 
was he who got a lion’s share of the spoils. 

Yet they were cowards, for all that. A 
coyote is always a coward, save when 
driven frantic by hunger, or when cornered 
and putting up his last fight. 

With the storm kings holding sway their 
foraging became less and less fruitful. 
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** Kelly-Springfield’’ is not a new name in tires. 
| is a new name in pneumatics, but the experience in 
making rubber composition for the most successful 
‘solid carriage tire is well utilized in making Kelly- 
Springfield Pneumatic Tires for Automobiles. 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 
20 Vesey Street, New York, and Akron, Ohio 
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{DIAMONDGIFTSY, 


20%, Down,10% a Month baa 





A wealth of suggestions for Christmas 
gifts is contained in our test Catalog 
polbbeelel beamed Send for it y. It will solve 
the problem of ‘ ) give’’——and, better 
still, how to 

Every d e sell is guaranteed as to 
price and « f weler can 
duplicate 1 rice, we will take it back 
and return y } 

Our direct me of buying and selling 
save you at leas 


prepaid for exan pole co) mmer-te-1 loscamel) 





mn S ' 

J. M. LYON & CO ne 
ie 71-73 Nassau St., New York = : rai 
Rem ESTABLISHED 1843 —<“aeeGe 


November 21,1908 




















Skate-making with us is not an ex 
We have been at the business for over 
are everywhere recognized as the standard of America. 
Our new illustrated catalogues are free. Write for a copy. 
Please state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates. 


84-86 Chambers St., New York. 





WINSLOW" 
kates 





THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
A. 


Worcester, Mass., 











Most economical way to have bright, cheerful rooms—either Homes, Stores, Offices, Schools, Churches 


SUN Incandescent Gasoline LAMP 


durable. 





ner. Brac! 


bu ket, mdant, deli tyes hand: 
” Outshines Them All. Satisfaction or Money ik. Systems by Hollow 
Wire and by Gravity. Agents Make Fine Commissions. Write for Catalog. 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., 324 MARKET STREET, CANTON, O. 








riment—it is a science. 
fty years, and our skates 


8 Long Lane, E. C., London. 


























LITTLeBUCKE Ye 
Post-Card-Projector 





Fitted for electricity, gas or with improved, 
absolutely safe acetylene generator. 


Provides Home Amusement 
of the Keenest Sort 


Every post-card received adds to the collec- 
tion of views. It will show any picture or 
photograph life size on a sheet. 

Children can clip the funny pictures from 
the Sunday papers and amuse themselves, un- 
assisted. 


We furnish them complete, ready for use 
Beautifully illustrated Booklet ‘‘ S” is free for 
the asking. We will ship orders direct or 
through dealer in your locality. 
The Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Makers of highest grade stereopticons 
for scientific or amusement purposes. 














A SUBSTANTIAL 
BUSINESS FOR 
SMALL CAPITAL 


$3000 per year is aver- 
age profit, many 
- make $5000 


Small operating 
expense, practically 
no competition, sin- 
gularly without ele- 
ment of speculation 


The Aero portable vac- 
uum cleaning outfit draws 
dirt and dust from floors, 
walls, carpets, upholstery, bedding, etc., 
through hose into tank on wagon. Car- 
pets are not taken up— furniture not 
disarranged — everything thoroughly 
cleaned in its place. Demand is ~~ and 
rowing. Profits large and immediate. 
t'sa business you canenter without pre- 
vious special training andin which your 
investment is secured by tangible property. 
Write for Free Booklet. It shows why you 
will not encounter the competition and diffi- 
culties met in ordinary lines—why it is such 
a conservative investment for small capital 
—why it has been possible for hundreds of 
men to succeed splendidly from the start. 
We make six types of 
vacuum and two types 
of comp: air out- 
fits selling from $1450 

to $2700. 
Welead the World 
in installations of 
stationary plants. 
Write for literature 


AMERICAN 





408 Sycamore Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








YOU CAN SEE WHY 


THE USONA 










is so popular with pipe 
and cigarette smokers 
v everywhere. Operated 

with one hand; opens by thumb pressure; closes automatically; 
prevents waste and annoyance; positively does not leak. An 
appropriate and acceptable 


HOLIDAY GIFT 


Small Imitation Leather —25c— Large Leather —50c— Special 
Xmas Styles, Grain Seal or Snake — $1.00. Postpaid. Atdruggists 
or tobacconists. If yours does not handle send purchase price to 


THE SELF CLOSING POUCH CO., 523 Culver Way,St. Louis, Mo. 





| TEACH 


KUM pif 
BY MAIL 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an expert 
penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students 
as instructors in apo colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman, write me. I will send 
you FREE one ry S Favorite Pens and a copy 
of the Ransomerian Journal. 


Cc. W. RANSOM 
3884 Euclid Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
My Sanitary Coffee 


AGENTS Maker produces 


pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler, 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight ; new invention ; exclusive terri- 
tory. "Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 














Scartoe stayed » his own domain and 
weathered the ga 

Twice had | ~ eat of his own kind. 
Toward break of a wintry day he and one 
companion slunk homeward from an un- 
successful foray, their empty stomachs 
crying aloud for food. They watched each 
other with suspicion, for in each one the 
same desire was uppermost. Ahead of 
them, eroming their trail, a wounded 
coyote dragged himself, spent, done almost 
to death in a grapple with a “‘nester’s”’ 
dog. They fell upon and slew and ate him. 
Later, a full month, or perhaps two, when 
the same companion grew wasted and weak 
from hunger, and in all the forsaken 
—T they could not kill, when not even 
a field mouse rewarded long hours of 
hunting, Scartoe ran at him, and, with one 
shrewd stroke upward, slit his throat and 
let out the life blood. He ate his fill and 
came once more into his strength. 

Only once during that awful winter did 
he pit his cunning against man’s guile. 
That was when the snow was off the 
ground, and a party of visitors at the 
yg tae hunted him with imported 

Scartoe made the most glorious mess 

f his trail. He went back on it, walked on 
rede legs in the sand for no particular 
reason,* crossed, recrossed, waded up- 
stream, returned to the starting point, and 
employed all the tricks his long years had 
taught him, and some out of pure bravado 
that were quite useless. Then he lay down 
behind a dead cactus and watched the hunt, 
watched the amazement of the men at 
the odd single track, watched every move- 
ment of .the dogs, nosing and worrying. 
Tiring of this in half an hour, he went to 
his den and slept. They never untangled 
the web of his weavin 

When spring came Rootes was looking 
shabby. e was flea-bitten and morose, 
and he had a longing for companionship. 
A week of fine weather improved him so 
that he was almost the Scartoe of old; but 
the longing for companionship was tenfold 
greater. 

On a February morn he lifted up his 
voice to herald the dawn. 

“Ki-yi, yeow-eow-eow-eow-eow.’ 

A joyous a hark answered. It was not the 
call of his kind, yet it thrilled him, for in it 
there wasa note he knew. Hestiffened and 
trembled with expectation. A a collie 
came racing toward him. aused 
doubtfully a dozen yards away, sniffed and 
growled. Scartoe threw up his head, 
thrust out his tail from its usual abject 
droop and went toward her. Then his hair 
bristled, his muscles tightened and he was 
ready for combat. 

Behind her came another coyote. He 
was big. Even the veteran, large as he was, 
appeared small in comparison. Where the 
newcomer had picked up the living that 
gave him such weight was a — but 
certain it was he had ten pounds the better 
of it. Not a thought gave Scartoe to that 
handicap. 

The bi wolf wasted no time in prelim- 
inaries. is strength and skill had been 
tried in mélées from the ranges of southern 
New Mexico to the borders of Colorado, 
and foes had been swept before him like 
chaff. But Scartoe was a general. Like 
lightning he dodged the swift rush, like 
lighting he ripped even as he swerved, 
——— a piece from his enemy’s neck. 

Nan Ag will not grapple and cling with 

ed jaws, as do the brave among dogs; 
Fw depend on the swift cutting powers of 
their dexterous jaws. Three times they 
came together; three times old Scartoe 
gashed his antagonist so that the blood 
urted. Still he could not quite reach the 
yt for the death stroke. 

And then the end came. Too eager in 
his desire to finish the battle, he left him- 
self open for the merest flick of time, as he 
wheeled for a fourth onslaught. With one 
hurtling, upward dive, the big brute 
reached the jugular, and was 
thrown back, his throat torn, the life 
ebbing from him. 

The collie frisked about the victor, 
playfully showing her teeth, and together 
they trotted away. 

An hour war sunup, the ranch-house 
cook, on a quest for his infant son’s collie 
pet, came upon the torn, lifeless body. 

“Jumping Jupiter!”’ = — prayer- 
fully. “It’s o 


* Author’s Note—A freak track such as this was 
found inthe bed of Mulberry Creek on the J. A. 
Ranch, in Armstrong County, Texas, by Mr. Erwin 
E. Smith and myself in August of 1908. It ran for 
half a mile along the bed of the creek and then 
became an ordinary coyote trail. 
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“Send for MURPHY 


HE Knows’’ 


Are you the man that is sent for when expert information is wanted? 


Such a man is always in demand at a big salary, because he knows, 
because he’s TRAINED. 


Training is the one great essential to success. 
man need remain in the ‘‘dollar a day”’ 


ranks. 


Nowadays, no ambitious 
So long as you have the 


ambition to rise and can read and urite, there is no limit to the success to which 
you can attain through the help of the International Correspondence Schools. 


If you want to be the man 
’ get in touch with the I. C. 7 
Lack of capital need not hinder; i 
doesn’t matter how little schoathieg 
you have had; age is no barrier; it 
is immaterial where you live or 
what you do; you don’t have to Book CO ————— 
ose a day’s work; leph 

there are no books to buy. , 

The attached coupon will lead Stati 
Cut it out. 
There’s no charge for 
the advice it will bring. 

During September, 228 students 
voluntarily reported salary in- 
romotions secured 
wholly through I. C. S, training. 


for’ 


leave home or 


the way. 
mail it now. 


creases and 


“sent 


position before which I have marked 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHCOLS 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for employment or adv ancement § ia the 








keeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 


Elec. 





Mark it— Civil 





4 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Engineer 


ding Contractor 
Architec’i Drafteman 
Architect 


bi Supt. 














The Business of This Place 


is to Raise Salaries 
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= of our dear 
4 little ones 
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Vel Oras 








Tos th that ~ HUMPTY. DUMPTY | 


CIRCUS" 


Yon can poe pase a circus with a few a then kee 





oo until your Greatest Show 


Earthiscomplete. New additions for 1908. Get your dealer to show them to you. 

Tt HE NEWEST AND BEST U NBRE AKABL E TOY. Theelephant can do tricks you 
never heard of. The donkey is ** cuter’’ than any animal Barnum ever had. Then there 

is the horse, the hobo and the dog, the ringmaster, the lady rider, the megro and the 
goat. The clowns make grown-up people, as well as children, jaugh for hours. No end to the 
tunny tricks discovered every day. The figures are made of solid wood, jointed like French 
dolls, painted in oil colors; the clowns and others are dressed in fancy costumes. Will stand 
the roughest kind of treatment; children never tire of it and mothers say it's the greatest toy 


they ever saw. 
ures in a set. 


literature with latest illustrations, free. 


SOLD IN SETS, 50¢ to $25.00 and over, according to the —_e of - 4 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and we 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, "Manuis. 


and Patentees, Manufacturers of the world renowned SCHOENHUT Toy Pianos 
Do not send a 
money, write firsi ! . 
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2272 Adams 8&t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 
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Our Own Factories, Used Exclusively and Entirely by Us for the Manufacture 2 Toys and Novelties 





Patents, Trade-Marks, Designs and Copyrights | 


Booklet containing f fat | infosmetion furnished on re- 


us” 


. Pat. Office), 900 rs Street, Washington, D.C. | 


E (formerly Examiner | Outfit 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


We positively teach you how in one lesson, 
$3.00, Booklet free. Agents wanted. 


The Home Candy Makers, 121 Bar Street, Canton, 0. 
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k, 
THE COOKING SCHOOL < 





Best Chefs and Cooks say it 
is the secret of their success 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It gives a delightfully appetizing 

flavor to all Soups, Gravies and 

Stews, and is the ideal sauce for 

Steaks, Roast Meats, Fish, Salads 
and Rarebits. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N.Y. 























9,059-Word 
Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 


— How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How te train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
— How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
**Send on your 9,059-word Bookiet.’’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 11-21, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











POCKET SYSTEM 


Keep your notes and memos 
safe, tidy, alphabetically ar- 
ranged and in your vest pocket 
right where you can lay your 
hand on the one you want ata 
moment's notice. Geta 


VEST POCKET 


UNIMATIC 23° 


Memorandum Book 
Has all the above features of 
convenience. Sheet size 2x4 
inches. 50 gilt edge sheets, 
with cover of genuine Black 
Morocco and leather tabbed in- 
dex — sent postpaid or through 
your dealer for $1. Your choice 
of rulings (see illustration). 


Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co. 
4002 Laclede Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 























Best Git School 


Resident and Correspondence 
. Thorough and Reliable Courses in 
j. Designing, Illastrating, Cartooning 
G. H. Lockwood, Instructor, 16 years’ practical 
experience, author of first course of this kind in 
America. 1892. Guarantee plan. ‘est 






Lesson. Write to-day for full information 
and Free sample copy Student’s Art Magazine. 
Lockwood-Stoltz Art School, Dept. B, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Camera Craft 


Samplecopy upon request. 
Address: 727 Call Bidg., 





Everything new in photography. 
Carries the most advertising. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Be a Window Trimmer. They earn $25 to $75 per week 

me) The Koester School (resident) fits you to 

become an expert window dresser and show 

! card writer. Only short time required. Good 
/ salaried positions almost always open. The 
only thorough, practical, up-to-date school 

! in America. Our diploma is your best rec- 
| ommendations. Tuition very moderate. Can 
start at any time. Write for full particu- 
ars. KOESTER SCHOOL OF WINDOW 

| DRESSING, 26 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 














THE BUYING END 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


When this information is not forthcoming 
the merchant buys a single garment, a 
single yard, submits this sample to his 
wholesale house, and asks that it be dupli- 
cated. Of course, the department store 
buys much of its stock from manufacturers, 
and at very favorable prices, because of its 
large orders. Yet the small merchant, 
taking advantage of its machinery in this 
way, can usually get goods approximately 
the same, and the merchandise manager 
of one New York department store says 
that he has known small merchants, buying 
in this way, actually getting an article at 
prices that enabled them to undersell his 
own establishment. 

In fighting catalogue houses the aggres- 
sive country merchant follows a plan not 
so very different. Investigation in his own 
community will show who is buying outside. 
If he finds out what is purchased, gaps in his 
own stock will usually be revealed. Much 
of the patronage he thought was going out 
by mail, aJlured by bargain prices, is really 
going by train and trolley to the nearest 
town where complete stocks are carried and 
the best grades of goods. 


A Money-Making Drug Store 


One of the most profitable drug stores in 
New York is a place in the Wall Street 
district, established several years ago by 
three young pharmacists whose experience 
had been confined to Brooklyn. They first 
investigated drug stores in other cities and 
settled on one in Philadelphia as their kind 
— a store with a small prescription counter 
and an enormous traffic in “sundries.” 
People buy medicines in their own neigh- 
borhoods, as a rule, and a drug store in the 
financial district must sell many things 
besides drugs. 

Then they secured a store. It was a 
ny | place, and within four years had 

een the graveyard of a lunch-counter, a 
bookshop, an auction-room, a men’s fur- 
nishing store and a saloon. Shortly after 
their opening the landlord covered the 
front of the place with scaffolding, making 
alterations in the building above. Thus, 
during the first two years, business was 
transacted in a cavern, reached through a 
tunnel that should normally have been 
a sidewalk. There was just one good point 
about this store then. Sitting two steps 
below the sidewalk, pedestrians hurrying 
through the tunnel were as likely as not to 
fall into the store. Once in, it was easier to 
stay and look at goods than to get out 


again. 
This establishment has been built up 
—— bs intelligent buying. 
uvery line carried is a complete assort- 
ment, from the cheapest to the best grades. 


assortments are never broken. 
month goes by but some new line is tested, 
and made permanent or discarded, accord- 
ing to results. 

This drug store has sold canary birds. 
Its souvenir post-card trade, started onja 
small scale, now runs to several thousand 
dollars yearly. 

At the outset the partners had to sell 
property in Brooklyn to get capital. But 
they began discounting bills as soon as 
possible, to establish good credit, and after 
credit had been taken care of they let it be 
known that there was always ready money 
on hand for attractive offers in merchan- 
dise. In a great mercantile and manu- 
facturing centre there are good fish to be 
caught with a bait of ready money. A 
manufacturer discontinues some line and 
looks about for a quick purchaser for his 
remainders; or a wholesale house brings 
together several dozen choice odds and 
ends that cannot be given to drummers, as 
there is often hardly stock enough to fill 
a single order. 

The merchant who enjoys a reputation 
for cash or short-term purchases can gener- 
ally have the first refusal of such “‘jobs”’ 
if he goes about the matter properly, and he 
can thus buy in, as this store does almost 
daily, good things that competitors never see. 
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A rigid record being kept of every line, the | 
Hardly a 






| Healys, 6 Washburns, rebuilt in our factory equal to 


















Only 
Real 


Success 


in 
Folding 
Tables 


not the faintest 
conception of the 


the Lightweight 
less 


It is different from 


new plan. 


Foldi 


A Dining Room Tab 





A Twelve Pound Table 
Supporting 1002 Pounds 


for any function and 


is valuable. 
of furniture. Can be set up in a moment 
Peerless Folding Tables are made in a nu 


value, the convenience, 
the wonderful utility of 


Folding Table 
unless you have seen it. 


rickety folding tables. 
The strength of the Peerless 
will astonish you, being due to a con- 
struction no other table has. 
some appearance, beautifully grained 
(triple veneered) natural wood top and 
its many varied styles to harmonize with 
the finest furniture gives you in the 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


PEERLESS 






November 21, 1908 







Peer- 


the old-style, frail, 
It is built on a 


Its hand- 


IDEAL FOR SMALL 
DINING ROOMS 





ng Table 


le, Card Table, Sewing Table, Writing 


Table, a folding table for every purpose. Elegant enough 


light, but strong enough for any service. 


As a Dining Table the Peerless is the very thing for small rooms, where space 
The 48 inch table seats eight. 


Strong, stable and a beautiful piece 
and out of the way when not needed. 
mber of different styles, both round and 


square. Top finished in green baize, leatherette or natural wood (triple veneered), 


ALL TABLES FULLY GUARANTEED 


Peerless Folding Tables are sold by all dealers. 
illustrated booklet, describing all of our folding tables, 


Send for our beautifully 
If your dealer 


doesn’t handle we will tell you one who does or supply you direct. 


CO., Ludington, Mich. 


CARROM-ARCHARENA 





Don’t Buy a Stove or Range Until You First See 








How Much 


You Save 
By Getting | 





‘A Kalamazoo 





Direct to You 





OU want to make every cent you spend this es 
If you need a stove or range, don’t buy until you 


I promise you that I will save you $5, $6 or $10 on our smallest stoves, and as 
high as $18, $20 and even $30 on our largest. And I promise you that you cannot get any- 
where at any price, a better stove or range than the Kalamazoo. 

i : _ Take our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo 
ov and oy: with the best line of stoves and ranges you can find sold at retail. 


Just let me quote you prices. 


hat will tell the story. You can see for yourself. Y 


want to get high quality. 


of the best materials and in the best 


thousands of stoves and ranges to 


or perhaps to pay your taxes, 


For 
Fully describing mo 





All Kalamazoo 
cook stoves and 
ranges have pat- 
ent thermometers 
which make bak- 
ing and roasting 
easy. 


other make. 


KALAMAZOO 





Why not investigate our plan, then? 
you the difference between manufacturers’ prices and retail prices on stoves or ranges? 
We sell to you, direct from the factory, at actual factory prices. 


On 360 Days Approval Test—"#52:"" 


2 I promise, in black and white, to refund your money — every cent of it 
—if you do not find your purchase in every way exactly as represented. 
Remember, every Kalamazoo is of the highest possible grade, made 


the manufacturers — a company that has a larger number of individual 
customers than any other stove company in existence. 


doubt can refer you to near neighbors who have saved money 
by buying a Kalamazoo. M 
have saved enough on a single 
You can save enough to buy a new suit, a new dress, an article of furniture, 


Send Postal For Catalogue 
For Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, No. 152 


Ranges, Gas Stoves and Ranges, Coal and Wood Heaters, Hotel 
Ranges, Base Burners, Itaundry Stoves, Etc. 
our prices—and see our quality you will not even think of buying any 
Let me show you how much you can save. 


William Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


count for quality and economy. 
get our factory prices. 








ou want to save money and you 
Why not let me show 







manner. You deal directly with 







We have sold 
readers of this journal, and no 












customers write that they 
alamazoo to pay for a whole season’s fuel. 


an 






Is it not to your interest to get our prices? 





Gas Stoves and Ranges, No. 808 
re than 300 sizes and styles of Coal and Wood 







I know that if you get 











STOVE CO., Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Do You Want 


PIANO 


Greatest Value? 


The largest retail piano 
business in the world has been built up by us in 


the past 45 years. Let us send you free information 
and prices of 20 leading makes. Also new plan of 
easy payments. Pianos shipped 
every where. We give abso- 
lute guarantee of highest mu- 
sical qualities. All prices 
wonderfully reasonable. Special Bargains: 12 sec- 
ond-hand Steinway Uprights, 3 Webers, 2 Lyon & 
new, at very low prices. Teachers and students 
would appreciate these instruments. Write today. 


LYON & HEALY 


32 Adams Street, CHICAGO 





Christmas Post Cards 


Six finest gold embossed Christmas Post 
Cards; new and lovely Susigne, io ex- 


GIVEN 


quisitely beautiful colors, our big post card Bu 
and trial subscription to popular magazine, given if you 


ulletin 


send 10 cts. for mailing expense. 18 cards, all differ- 
ent, and one year’s subscription, 25 cts. Yourlown cards 
and subscription free if you send us orders for 2 friends. 
HOUSEHOLD, 835 JACKSON ST., TOPEKA, KAN. 













etre SQUAB ms 
kissing — 


Send for our handsome 1909 Free 


ae seus Book, telling how to make money 
four breeding squabs. Market waiting. 
weeks, e were first; the size, beauty 


and prolific breeding of our 
omers, and our modern 
methods, made a new 
business of squab raising. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. ,423 Howard St., Melrose, 
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Is Your Upholstered 
Furniture as Good 
as Your Neighbor's? 


If yours is 


AS. 


The Bronze 


MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICK 


Seal Line 


BY MUELLER & SLACK CO 








(and your neighbor's is not), 
There’s a good reason why Yours is better. 


Our Style Book 


of Fine Uphelstered Furniture will 
tell you some things about The Bronze 
Seal Line you would like to know. 
Write for it today. We'll send it free. 


Rocker No. 2769, herewith illustrated, has 
on it a Bronze Seal of guarantee and identifi- 
cation. This seal guarantees material and 
workmanship to be good all the way through— 
inside and outside, 

The responsibility of every detail of the mak- 
ing of this rocker, from designer to shipping 
clerk, may be located by its number. Result: 
Every artisan and workman put his very best 
into his work —and produced a rocker that 
assures for you the most for your money in 
style and comfort. 

Please write us today. We will send you our 
Free Style Book and tell you where represent- 
ative pieces of the Bronze Seal Line may be 
seen and purchased. Address 





Mueller & Slack Co., Dept. 10, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Which meets the requirements of the 
large or small Office, Home or School 


The LITTLE SHAVER is simple and practical, the operation is so 
easy that it can be used by anyone. All kinds of pencils can be 
Sharpened, including the large color pencils. The blades are made 
of the best tool steel and hardened to resist the wear of the lead. 
They cut with the grain of the wood and when dull in one place 
may be shifted to a new position, thus using nearly the entire length 
of the blade. The base, which is a receptacle for the chips, rests on 
rubber tips, which prevents marring the desk. 

This Sharpener should be in every home, especially where there 
are children in school. It is also a useful article for a lady’s desk. 
Every Sharpener is guaranteed and if not satisfactory money will 
be refunded. Sample mailed on trial to responsible parties if they 
will agree to remit $1.00 or return postpaid. 

A fine proposition for Agents. A side line for traveling men. 
Prices quoted to the trade. Sample sent POSTPAID in the U. S., 
Canada or Europe on receipt of $1.00. Extra blades 10c. each or 
three for 25c. Circulars free. Manufactured by 


E.L.McDIVITT,800 W. Lincoln Ave., Belvidere, Il, 





to hammer or 

screw the Handihook 

—the new hanger. Your 
thumb’ sthe only tool youneed. 
Just push it in—and there’s your 


hook — quick as a flash. 

The Handihook is designed to hang 

things up quickly — neatly — and safely. 

It’s small and ornamental but very strong. 

Supports 10 pounds without disfiguring wood 

or plaster walls. For hanging up the thousand 

and one things around your home, office or store, 

like pictures, calendars, whisks, towels, coats, 
waists, skirts, draperies, reference books, utensils, etc., 
etc. —the is the best hook you've ever seen. 
Try some and see them work. Four fine finishes. Brass, 
25¢ doz. ; Gun metal, nickel and antique copper, 30¢ doz. 
L/ your stationery or hardware dealer can't supply 
Jou, send us his name and 10¢ for Sample Assortment, 
A. GOERTZ & CO., 282 Morris Ave., Newark, N. J. 











seem to be looking around for aviators 

who can aviate. Anyway, I hunted 
high and low for ten days without locating 
a single claim. Then I got my copy of The 
Spark and Throttle, and the first thing I 
did was to answer the only ad. in the paper 
for a chauffeur. Ten days of hunting for 
a job had made me think better of my 
game, handicap or no handicap. So, not 
waiting for the postman to deliver m 
postal-card, I just went up to take a beak 
at the prospects for another chance. 

Did you ever see the line strung around 
the block when Nordica sings at popular 
prices? Well, the bunch up at that guy’s 
premises wasn’t much to the bad in com- 
parison. I felt sore. It made me mad to 
think that re gy J in that crowd was out 
to get my job. So I walked down that 
line, looking for an opening to get an ad- 
vanced place. Just as I thought I had 
succeeded, somebody grabs my arm and 
yells: “If you try that again I’ll run you 
in!” When I turned around I nearly 
yelled myself. There was my old pal Mike, 
the cop, with whom I had many times 
worked my boss on the speeding question. 
Well, I was glad to see him—and he was 
glad to see me, you bet! 

‘Want this job?” he asks, looking me 
up and down. 

**Oh, I don’t care,’’ I says; ‘‘I’ll take it 
if it’ll pay any better than the one I’ve got 
now.” 


| en some unknown reasor they don’t 


“‘T’m a friend of this party,’’ Mike says; 
“it was through him that I got these 
stripes—I’m a sergeant now. Just come 
with me and I'll fix it.”’ 

So I went with him, and he introduces 
me to a short, thick-set party who didn’t 
even offer to shake hands—he was the 
boss’ butler. Mike says something about 
my being a good chauffeur, and asks Jules 
if he wouldn’t say a kind word for me. 
That got me mad. I says: ‘‘ Look ahere!” 
I says, ‘“‘I’m used to getting my twenty- 
five each and every week, paid prompt, and 
right up to he kone —and no Jules nor 
nobody else’ll have to say very much 
either to me or about me—see?”’ 

Jules looked at me and grinned. ‘‘ Dot 
last man wot we had,’’ he says, ‘‘chust 
made twelve a week—und when he gets 
the send-aways he says: ‘I won’t take no 
more joy rides, und if’n I gits my place 
backwards I stays nice und quiet for ten 
dollars a week und I give you (meaning 
me, of course) one dollar or maybe one- 
dollar-fifty every week, yet.’ Und I says: 
‘If you haf spoke like dot gestern, maybe 
I could haf fixed someding.’”’ 

Just then the boss comes out, showing 
the door to a chap with his hat off, but I 
had the tip, and I slipped Jules the only 
dollar-bill I had in my clothes. Jules 
takes the dollar, coughs, nudges me and 
begins: 

“Here is a friend of mine, Mr. Tiddles,”’ 
he says, ‘“‘und if you please und listens to 
dis man’s business you gets a fine chauffeur 
alretty. I went for him myself on the 
quiet, und I nefer says noddings about it 
to you—for I had to take him away from 
his old place.” 

Mr. Tiddles bit like a flounder. ‘‘Come 
in here,” he says, and as I started after 
him Jules (the worst grafter I ever met) 
says: ‘‘ You makes a goot impression mit 


dot dollar, ain’t it?’”’ he says. 


Well, I got the job, and it hurt me to 
take it. hen I started in the chauffeur’s 
game I was making fifteen a week, and at 
my last place I was getting twenty-five a 
week, my board, and one night off. Here 
it was a different business. Twelve a week, 
my board, and—to put it the way my boss 
did—‘‘ most uncertain hours—particularly 
those off.’’ But I wanted the job, and I 
made up my mind to behave myself—at 
least for a while. 

When I came out, Mike, the cop, comes 
up tome. ‘‘ How goes it?” he says. “‘ Did 
you land it?” 

“Sure,” I says; ‘“‘what did 
would happen to a chauffeur 
I’m known?” 

“*T hope to see you soon—maybe we can 
arrange matters the way we used to— 
meantime,” and he pulls out his whistle 


ou expect 
nown like 
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and waves his hand to a half-dozen cops 
standingaround. ‘‘Clearthesidewalk,’’ he 
yells. ‘‘The job’s took.” 

There I was, back at chauffeuring. The 
car was a dandy, and I really did intend 
living up to my resolution to live like a 
man fora while. But Mike, the cop, and 
Jules, the butler, kept me at my wits’ end. 
I had to give Jules one-fifty yi | week, and 
I never dared go out without a cigar in my 
pocket for the sergeant. So I had to get 
my thinker to work again--because, when 
I got through paying for the things I didn’t 
smoke, there was mighty little left for me. 

My new boss was the most peculiar chap 
I ever met. He’d march into his garage 
(he was another who was running his car 
with his eyes open) and say: ‘‘Good- 
morning. Is the car ready?”’ Then he’d 
either get in, or else turn around and march 
out. He had _ half-a-dozen little frames 
hung all over the garage, with cards telling 
you that: ‘To hold your job, keep this 
car in good running order.’”’ ‘‘If you bring 
her .out dirty you'll have to take her 
back and wash her—ONCE it'll go— 
TWICE—and come for your check,” and 
others just about as nice for a chauffeur to 
have for company! 

When I’d been with him a week he 
comes in one morning and says: “ Here’s 
a cigar.”’ I says: ‘‘‘Thank you, sir” (yes, 
I said ‘‘sir’’), ‘‘but I don’t smoke.” He 
looks at me and says: ‘‘ Your wages are 
raised one dollar a week.”” Now—was he 
or wasn’t he peculiar? 

I had to keep my eyes open for that Jules. 
He was always planning, but I couldn’t be | 
sure that it wasn’t to make me lose my 
place. Once he offered me a drink from a 
flask that he carried in his pocket—but I 
caught him take a look up at a window, 
and I told him I didn’t drink. 

The first day of my third week came, 
and then my new boss sprung it on me 
again. He marched into the garage and 
says: ‘‘Here’s something that’ll prevent 
blow-outs—put that on the inside of the 
shoe—this way.”’ That put me in a terri- 
ble hole. Here was a man who knew all 
about his car, and whom I couldn’t work 
that gasoline trick on. Then out it comes: 
“*You mustn’t mind what Jules says to you 
—he’s been with me ten years, and he 
takes an interest in things—you know that 
from experience, for he got you for me. 
Yes, Jules is all right, and if he behaves 
himself he’ll keep his job. He was the one 
to find this new patent for me—he’s 
always trying to save money for his boss, 
and, of course, I just raised his wages—to 
encourage him.’”’ Then he marches out. 
Jules—that tom-fool Jules! I'll bet he’s 
been cleaning out that man right along, 
and especially since I’ve been here! 

Well, those things inside the shoe cer- 
tainly did prevent blow-outs. I drove that 
car for three months, before we put her 
away for the winter, and not one shoe went 
to the bad. All you had to do was to keep 
on repairing shoes—for, of course, the 
rubber and duck must wear away—but 
there was nothing much even in the way of 
repairing. My boss left me in full charge 
of the tires (there was no trouble with the 
tubes), but I’d only get a couple of dollars 
out of the work, and this was only about 
once in four or five weeks. It got me hot 
under the collar to remember the good old 
days when it came to me flowing so, I had 
to blow it in and spend it, to keep from 
putting it away in the bank! 

One Saturday afternoon Mr. Tiddles says 
to me: “You can take to-day off—here’sa 
ticket to a show. Go yourself, or give it 
away—I don’t care.”’ So I put on another 
collar and started out. When I got to the 
corner, who should get in my way but 
Mike, the sergeant, mall in plain 
clothes. ‘‘Hullo!”’ he says, “‘what’s up?” 

‘Got another day off,’’ I says. ‘‘ Where 
are you bound to?” 

“Oh, I’ve got nothing to do Saturda 
afternoons,” he says. ‘I’m on the staff, 





ou know—with the rank of lieutenant. 
on’t have to wear no uniforms, and I can 
get into any show by just tipping the wink. 
And that’s what we’ll do—come on.”’ 
So I went with him, and we went into a 
theatre, and he says ‘“‘ Howdy”’ to the guy 
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Discounts on 
» Highest Grade 


Diamonds, the 
finest, pure 
white gems; 
also jewelry, 
cut giass, sil- 
ver, etc. 
WRITE for special 
discount sheet 

and price list (together with 
the complete Marshall catalog). 

, The house of Geo. E. Marshall is 
j known for its first quality goods and 

/ ry our special discounts on rarest values 
yy may indeed surprise you. 


Marshall’ 


“F” Grade— 


“F" irst and finest grade 
—diamonds are gems of 
the rarest beauty— 

Forinstancethis diamond, 
Tiffany setting, perfect 
in cut, perfect in color, of 
rare scintillating beauty 
— $46.00 — $4.60 a month 
or 8% off for all cash. 
Shipped on approval — not a cent down, 


Catalog on request .- 


PRICE LISTandSPECIAL Sendnameandad- g® o° 
DISCOUNT SHEET 

Now be sure to get this 

catalog and discount, 
sheet and our approval- 

shipment offer before 

you buy a diamond or 

jewelry. Write today, 


Geo. E. Marshall (Inc.) 7083 £. 
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For Gentlemen 
who care enough abcut 


appearance and comfort to 
insist on having the best. 
|| THE DOUBLE 
| CROWN ROLLER 
| | the first real improvement ‘in 
| | years, is our exc lusive patent 
| For Christmas Gifts |} 
|| in appropriate individual 
boxes if you ask for them 
|| Price always 50c and 75capair. 
From your Haberdasher, 
otherwise write us direct. 























ma“ EASTWOOD 
Baby 
Shoe Box 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
Containing Shoes and Stockings 


1 Pair Baby's First Shoes, 
sizes 0,1, 2 or 3 (your $ 50 
choice of white, blue, pink, tan or black)and 1 —_ 





A Spun Silk Stockings to match, postpaid 


Each box tied with a generous bow of wide satin ribbon. 


The shoes are made of Extra quality calfskin 


tanned by special process to the softness of kid, 
but far more durable; and trimmed with real sea 
pearl buttons. The stockings are the latest shades 
and weave. 

If desired we can substiiute for the shoes men- 
tioned above, without change in price, our new 


Baby Moccasin of soft calfskin, either white, 
blue, pink or tan; silk lined throughout and tied 
with silk ribbon. Complete catalogue on request, 


| Wn. Eastwood & Son Co., 163 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. ] 


LAME PEOPLE e 
All persons afflicted with a shortened 
or weak limb should write at once for 
our booklet ‘‘A."’ The Pittsburg 


. Orthopedic Company, the 
BEFORE |argest manufacturer of detormity AFTER 
appliances in the world, 635 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 



















































































A $10 Holiday Gift 


from Larkin 


Without Cost 


a Factory-to-Family dealing saves for 
you all cost that adds no value; gives you 
the profits of wholesalers and re- 
tailcrs— greatly reduces the cost 
of living; affords you $20.00 
worth of unquestioned excel- 
lence for only $10.00. Your 
money goes twice as far. 


Larkin Products consist of Laundry 
and fine Soaps, Toilet and 
eas 


ons, » , 
Spices, Extr: , Baking Powders and 
ae Food Specialties — over 200 home 
needs of high quality to select from. 

You get with each $10.00 order the 
saved middiemen’s expense in a Pre- 
mium would cost you 
about $10.00 at retail. 

Larkin Premiums are noted for their excellent design, 
workmanship, finish and durability. Over a million satis- 
fied families, representing every state in the Union, regularly 
cet much of their living expenses in half by Larkin Factory- 
to-Family dealing. The Larkin Factories are the largest 
in the world successfully co-operating with the consumer. 


Send No Money 


We will ship to any responsible person $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products and any $10.00 Premium selected, on 30 
days’ trial. If customer is not pleased we guarantee to re- 
move goods at our expense, refund freight charges and 
make no charge for a reasonable amount of Products used in 
trial. Ask any Larkin customer in your vicinity about 
Larkin quality and square dealing. 


Our new enlarged Product 

FREE = ne mer ist, : 
earing-Apparei Catalog, 

mailed, postpaid. Send couponat once. 


Latkitte Co. 


Established 1875 BUFFALO, N. Y. 








—-Fill In—Cut Here —Mail Today — 


Larkin Ca. Mail postpaid, Product and Pre- 
mium List No. 64 and tell how I can furnish my 
home out of present cost of living. 


Name. 
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REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 








The Coolest Underwear Ever Made 
* for Summer Wear 
Elastic, perfect-fitting, durable—and feels so com- 
fortable. You can get genuine “ Porosknit” only 
with this label in it. 
For Sale Everywhere 
For {300 ea. Shirts and Drawers 25c ea. | For 
Men ($1.00 Union Suits 50c Boys 


Chalmers Knitting Co., 1 Washington 3t., Amsterdam, N.Y. 


























g Silk Lined Jewel Case oq 


4% in. long. Gray Silver Finish, $1.25. Gold 
Finis, $1.50. Sent prepaid. Most acceptable gift 
for Wife, Mother, Sister or friend. This is one of 
hundreds of gifts shown in new catalog. It’s free. 


Send postal today. 
Warren Mansfield Co. *o.miaae Se" 











at the door. ‘This is a friend of mine,” 
and the guy ng Bw! in we go. It wasn’t 
a bad show, but being there with that man 
made it a lot to the bad. 

In between the acts the annoyance 

started. I began: it, I’ll-admit, but that 
was no reason why he should harp on it for 
twenty minutes. I says: ‘‘ Well, how are 
you coming on?’”’ That was the foolish- 
ness! 
“Times have changed,’ he says; “‘but 
I can’t forget the good old days when I 
was just a motor-cycle cop. Why, do you 
know that I own two double houses in 
Brooklyn and one in the Bronx on the 
rake-offs I made on speeding? I guess 
those houses to-day are worth nearer seven 
thousand than six—when I bought them 
I got them cheap. But I never would have 
got them only for the fellows who divided 
with me on the speed. But now it’s all 
different. I don’t have to do no more 
business with chauffeurs. Say, do you 
know that you’ve got more dubs in your 
line than there are in any other?” 

There I sat—boiling! Fit and ready to 
go off 4 head at any minute! Just itching 
to punch his blooming head—itching more 
to give him a good licking than I ever 
was to let Jules have it! And then he 
starts again: 

“You see, if some of your crowd didn’t 
let the owners of automobiles into the 
secrets of the business you could still be 
working with me or with some friend of 
mine. But I understand that the whole 
thing’s been given clean away. Say, who 
peached on me? That was why I got sent 
to Goatville. I’d like to catch that guy— 
I’d fix him good and plenty! If it hadn’t 
been for my friend Tiddles, your boss, I’d 
have still been a sergeant—but first he 
fixed me up to be a roundsman, and then 
he gave them the tip at headquarters— 
and here I am. But how about you? No 
more dividing on speed rake-offs with a 
friendl —- old boy! They’re on to that, 
too—the Commissioner had to give three 
the go-by only last week. Of course, it 
was recorded that they had resigned to go 
into business—but I’m on the staff, so I 
know. Oh, that’s all right, I don’t mind 
telling this to you.” 

Well, of course, I began to see things 
differently from that little conversation. 
There he was, owning three nice little 
houses, going up the ladder one step after 
another—and he’d been dividing with me 
and the rest of the boys! No risk to him— 
for he was in right—very early in the game 
and without any competition! And how 
about me? There I was, earning less than 
ever, always fearing the bounce every time 
Isaw my boss. And why! I wasn’t a bad 
sort. I was up to my job. I knew more 
about the car I was running after having 
been on the job three days than many 
another would have known in a week. 
What was wrong? 

Yes—that’s what I kept asking myself 
all the time they were playing the second 
part of that show. ‘‘What’s wrong with 
me?” [kept onasking. ‘‘ Why can’t I geta 
good, long job and hold it? Why don’t I 
go up instead of coming down? If one man 
can hang on to his job with my boss, why 
can’t another?’”’ I asked myself a whole 
lot more while I was pretending to watch 
the performance, and while I was trying to 
give Mike as good as he sent. 

Then, suddenly, and just as if somebody 
had pulled away a curtain, I saw the whole 
thing. I’d been wasting my time trying 
to beat the very men who were paying me 
to look out for my own interests as well as 
theirs! Scheming—in the wrong direction 
—that was the matter! Gosh! I was mad 
at myself when the thing came to me! If 
I had only saved when I had had the show! 
If I hadn’t helped such men as Mike—if 
I hadn’t tried tricks—if I hadn’t taken joy 
rides—and right there in that theatre 
promised myself to fight that game down! 

But what was my astonishment when I 
got back to the garage to see my boss 
there. I pulls off m - and says: 
“Thank you, sir. I had a pleasant after- 
noon, though I didn’t use your ticket. 
Here it is. 1 met Mike, the lieutenant, and 
he took me to a show with him.” 

“Jones,” says or boss with a grin, “‘if 
you keep on with Mike we'll soon have you 
on the Force, and I’m not particularl 
anxious to lose you. I know my car, and 
know a good man when I see one—and I’m 
sure that, if you ca your mind to it, you 
can hold your job right along. And I’ll 
tell you this: you can hold your job just 
as — as you behave yourself. But I'll 
stand for no funny business. My last man 
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lost his job because he took a joy ride. 
Did you ever do that?’’ 

Now that was a nice question to answer! 
If it had been in the old days I’d have told 
him it was none of his affair, but I thought 
of my resolution to cut fancy-acting, just 
in time. So I says instead: ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ I 
says, ‘‘and I lost my job for doing it.” 

‘*We all have to learn,’ he says, “‘and, 
while I’m sorry you lost your job, I’m glad 
to know that there was another fellow who 
was running his machine with some sort 
of sense. The way the average man runs 
his car would give a statue the nightmare 
—I don’t blame chauffeurs for playing the 
boss for what he really is—but my man 
won’t play me. Now, I haven’t nosed 
around here very much, but I learned all 
I wanted to learn about you. Jules tel's 
me you don’t drink”’ (if it had been the old 
days I’d have said “‘aha!”’), ‘and you told 
me you don’t smoke—and that made me 
kind of suspicious. So I just kept watch- 
ing you, and I said to myself: ‘I'll let him 
alone, but if he tries to monkey with my 
car I'll fix him sure.’ Well, I’m very glad 
to say it—so far you’ve fooled me, and so 
long as = fool me that way you can hold 
your job. You're the best man I’ve had 
since I bought the car—and it’s fourteen a 
week from to-day on.” And with that he 
marches out! 

Well, about two months later we put 
the car in storage. It was this way: Jules 

ut the hooks into the second man, and the 
ellow went to the boss and told him, and 
the boss says: ‘‘ That’s right—millions for 
defense but not one cent for tribute,”’ or 
something like that—and Jules gets the 
bounce. Then the boss makes the ‘‘sec- 
ond” man “‘first,’”’ and he says to me: 
‘*Jones,’’ he says, ‘‘ we'll put the car away 
in storage, and you can play second man 
until the spring—and it'll be a dollar a 
week raise.” 

It made me feel good to see things 
brightening up. I could save money now 
—and I meant to make up for lost time. 
And I wanted to be second man or some- 
thing that would keep me near the house. 
Oh, I don’t care, it’s all fixed now, so I'll 
let you in. I began to like Molly, the 
housekeeper’s daughter—so I up and puts 
it to her straight, and she says, if the boss’ll 
give me a raise and a steady job—why, it’ll 
go. So that night I went up to interview 
the boss. 

He was sitting up _ the fire, read- 
ing a paper, and his feet were up on toa 
chair, and I had to cough before he looked 
up. ‘‘ What is it, Jones?’’ he says. 

“Mr. Tiddles,” I says, “I’m going to 
marry Molly, the housekeeper’s daughter, 
and I’ve got to find employment that'll let 
us live. ow, I’ve tried to suit you, and I 
think I’ve succeeded. Now, what I’d like 
to know is—can I expect any sort of raise 
from you?” 

““You can,” he says; ‘“‘ you certainly can. 
You’ve been with me now about half a 
year, and you’ve worked your way up from 
twelve to fifteen a week—I remember that 
I always did the raising, and you never 
kicked. You were where I wanted you when- 
ever I looked for you. You had your tools 
nice and clean and in their proper places 
when they were needed. You didn’t swear 
when we had a mishap; you didn’t kick 
when you were kept waiting—in short, 
you have made your place worth fifteen 
dollars when you might have been there 
still earning only twelve. The value of an 
employee is taken at the valuation of the 
employer. As to your present request, you 
can count on a two-dollar raise per week. 
Shake hands, Jones. I want to wish you 
luck!” 

Well—goldurn my picture! Now, that’s 
the kind of boss I should have started with! 
That was the only time I’ve ever asked for 
a raise, and he’sraised methree times within 
the year—and I’m up to twenty-five a 
week now! Of course E don’t only run the 
car, but what’s that got to do with it? 
Oh, no!—not on your life!—you can’t ever 
make me growl—I’ve forgotten how! Yes, 
I know there are fellows earning as much 
and more who forget to bring the hammer 
and the saw, whose chisel’s always dull, 
who never have the right wrench, who don’t 
test or strain the gasoline, water or oil, and 
who never carry more than just one extra 
chain-link—but just wait and see how soon 
the bottom’ll drop out of their jobs! 

No, sir—I’m here—and here to stay! 
And the guy that’s going to get my job 
away from me will have to be a durn clever 
expert with a crowbar! 


Editor’s Note — This is the second of two papers 
giving the experiences of a chauffeur. 
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On the Road 


you find it practically impossible to 

keep a linen collar presentable. 
There’s just one way to solve the 

problem of a fresh, stylish appearance 


all the while—that is by wearing 


CHALLENGE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


They are a boon to the travelling man, in 
fact, to everyone who is careful of his personal 
appearance. In no other collar can you find 
pees a combination of style, good taste 
and economy. 

Challenge Collars are made in all the latest, 
most up-to-date models, They have the per- 
fect fit, dull finish and dressy look of the best 
linen collars —Our new “ Slip-Easy” finish 
permits easy, correct adjustment of the tie. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely 
waterproof, never turn yellow, can be cleaned 
with soap and water. You can’t tell them 
from linen, 

Sold by first class haberdashers everywhere. If 
your dealer does not carry Challenge Brand 
Collars and Cuffs, send us 25 cts., stating size and 
style of collar you desire, and we will see that you 
are supplied at once. Our new booklet givesvalu- 
able pointers about New York customs— what to 
wear and when to wear it. Let us send it to you. 


The Arlington Company, Dept. “A” 
725-727 Broadway, New York 
Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut 8t.; 
cetoag®, 161 Market St.; San cisco, 718 Mission 
8t.; St. Louis, awtey Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave.; 
Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 













A Woman's 
Crown of Glory, 


A Beautiful 
Head of Hair, 


is simply the 
result of ‘clean- 
liness and care. 


The daily use of 


W&B 
Swedish Bait Powder 


keeps the hair in splendid condition. 


W & BSWEDISH HAIR POWDER removes 
dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing, 
cleans the hair without washing and leaves it 
soft, clean and fluffy. Sample Size, 1oc—Regular 
Size, 50c (by mail 60c) and $1.00. 

For sale everywhere. If your dealer won't 
supply you send his name with 10c and receive a 
Liberal Trial Package and our pamphlet, ‘“‘ How 
to Have Handsome Hair.” 

WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. 8, 170 Fifth Ave., NewYork 

















You Could Shave With Your Gloves On 


Auto’ op RAZOR 

















See page 38 for explanation 


EXAMINATIONS will soon be held in 
CIVIL every state. 46,712 appointments last 
ear. Full information about all Gov't 


Positions and questions recently used 


GE VEGE citnens che eect 
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*| FOR CHAPPED FACE AND HANDS 
: Hinds’ "3323" Cream 
| Quickly Soothes the Tender, Cracked, Sore Skin 


; To keep the Skin soft, smooth, clear and healthy, there is nothing quite 

















3 so good, so delightful to use, and so sure in accomplishing all that it claims, 
8 as Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 

8 When the skin is tender, irritated and inflamed from any cause, this pure, 
2 snow-white lotion will instantly cool and soothe it. And for dry, hard, rough 
8: skin at all seasons, it will produce a natural softness, without being greasy or 
8 sticky. It can be depended upon to relieve eruptive conditions.—Is best for 
s' baby’s delicate skin and for men who shave. Guaranteed pure, and free from 
3 bleach and chemicals. It cannot possibly cause a growth of hair. Soc. at 
. all dealers, or if not obtainable, sent postpaid by us.—Sample and Booklet, free. 
Y 

11 $2,000 In Cash Pri 

L} 

: ; n vas r1iZes 
8 

2 Given absolutely free to winners in the Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream NAME CONTEST, 
ry as advertised and explained in the following November Magazines: — Munsey, Everybody’s, 
ry Cosmopolitan, American Magazine, Good Housekeeping, Harper’s Bazar, Delineator, 
Py Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ World, American Boy, Uncle Remus’s Home 


2 Magazine, Red Book, Pictorial Review Fashion Book, Quarterly Style Book; and in 
2 these Weeklies as dated:— The Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 24; Collier’s, Oct.24; Youth’s 
2 Companion, Oct. 29; Christian Herald, Oct. 21; Associated Sunday Magazines, Oct. 25. 
8 If you wish to enter this easy contest, look for our ad. in any of above magazines, 
2 or write us at once for details of explanation. Contest closes Dec. 31, 1908, at 5 P. M. 


| A. S. HINDS, 189 West ae ee Maine 




















That’s all you need to lay this roofing. 
Everything else comes in the roll. Including 
the New Patent Caps—a bigimprovement over any- 
thing ever used before. Form an absolutely water- 
tight joint under the nail. Match the roofing 
perfectly—are inconspicuous—and as durable as 
the roof itself. 


Send for Free Samples 


of REX Flintkote ROOFING—Test it with a live coal 
of fire—and under the faucet or pump spout as long as 
you like—See for yourself that it’s fire-resisting, acid- 
proof and water-proof. Then order the 
roofing from your dealer or from us. 
Ask for our free book on this 
remarkable roofing 


J.A.& W. Bird & Co. 


43 India St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents Everywhere 













FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 





















Moving rising: Machines EDDING INVITATIONS 
You Can Make BIG Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 

= Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 

Vi oes Cards 15%: ;with case 75c. cney. Waite for. 
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We start you, furnish Cents trial 13 wks. re 
pee — ee ee In this illustrated : 
* Geasate surprisingly national weekly all She hfeneler 
Y low cost. the important news 
lar of the world is stated NAL NEWS © 
Public Schools clearly, fairly and briefly, fur busy readers. Many Tesaeal 


\. features of t interest. It is sincere, reliable, a z— 
offer. Sent Free. THE paper the home. §1 year; takes place of $3 to on, BG 
Dept. L, ae: Try it. 18 weeks for 15e. Pathfinder, Wasington, C. 
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Refinish Shabby Furniture 

















Refinish your shabby 
furniture. You can do it 
yourself with perfect success. 
You can change the old oak table into 
a beautiful Mahogany, Walnut or Cherry 
finish—you can save the old chair you were 
going to throw away—you can refinish the entire 
woodwork of a room to suit your fancy with 


ACME QUALITY 


VARNO-LAC 


The Acme Quality Textbook on paints and finishes tells you 
how to do it—how to obtain a high polish or dull finish — 
how to select the proper paint or varnish for any purpose 
and how to accomplish perfect results. 


Acme Quality Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 
are all ready for instant use and go far toward making the 
home Cheaete and beautiful. 

Write for the Acme Quality Text- 
book— it is absolutely free. 

If you are thinking of painting the outside 
of your house, ask the practical painter about 
ie) Acme Quality New Era Paints. 

For sale by leading dealers. 
Complete catalogue and details of our 
selling helps for retail dealers, on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 
IN DETROIT — Life is Worth Living 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—"LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK”™ 


Just as every intellectual man appreciates intelligence, 
every man that uses fine business paper appreciates 
every other man’s use of it. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“ Look for the Water-mark”™ 


is a sort of passport among the best business circles. 
It proclaims the fellowship of the substantial and the 
refined. 


That it pays always to use Orp Hampsmire Bonp for 
commercial stationery is the testimony of prudent business 
men. Prove this for yourself —let us give you the OLp 
Hampsuire Bonp Book of Specimens. It contains sug- 
gestive specimens of letterheads and other business forms, 
printed, lithographed and engraved on the white and four- 
teen colors of Op Hampsnire Bonn. 


<t piviry 


“Old ¢ 


4 ) Oe 
Ney, Bond é 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 
South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


MADE“A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY" 





—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK”™ 








Electrical Toys For Boys 
Some Christmas {Scientific Electrical Novelties FLVERY boy in the country can easily OWN a 


Costs little and pays big dividends 
Our Models of Locomotives, Trains, Trolley 
Lamps, etc., are practical and dura- 
Equipped with dry batteries, no 
acids or liquids used, perfectly safe and harmless. 
Electrical toys instruct as well as amuse. 


Suggestions  (Practical,Complete,Durable Harmless "allroad. 


Cars, Dynamos, 


ble inventions. 











Catalog B, fully illustrated, quoting 
low prices—SENT FREE. 











THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
252 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Largest Manufacturers Electrical Novelties in the World 
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ae Bladen tert ocalce tiibooen 


Go to your nearest hardware—cutlery—sporting goods store—druggist or general store and 
buy the complete “EVER-READY” 12 bladed safety razor for $1.00. Take it home—shave 
with the Ever-Ready and then decide if you would rather have your dollar back or keep the razor. 


We guarantee that the “Ever-Ready” Safety Razor will shave you best of all safety razors. 
Whatever disappointment you have had with higher priced ‘‘safeties’? you can’t have with the 
“Ever-Ready.” The Ever-Ready costs you $1.00 complete, that’s your advantage. We guarantee that 
the Ever-Ready is the best at any price; we make this unqualified claim—it’s up to us to ‘‘make good,” 
but it’s up to you to put our proof to test. If you have never experienced the advantages of self-shaving, 
you can try at our risk. Can we do more? 
Over a million “Ever-Ready” 12 Bladed Dollar Safety Razors are giving delightfully, smooth —clean—keen shaves to their 
users daily. It removes your beard in a couple of minutes without possibility of cutting or scratching your face. 
No other blade is the same as the “Ever-Ready”—no other blade is as economical to use and costs as little. No other 
blade is protected in individual packages like the “‘Ever-Ready’’ Blade. Factory perfection ’till the day you use it—no 
aps oe exposure—no dullness—but clean—keen and sanitary; note the packages on the right—remember the 
‘*Ever-Ready face’’ and the name ‘‘ Ever-Ready”’ on each blade—on each box. 
Rememper that $1.00 buys you the “Ever-Ready” Safety Razor outfit complete with 12 
(twelve) guaranteed ‘‘ Ever-Ready”’ Blades together with ‘‘Ever-Ready”’ frame, which will last a 
lifetime — nickeled handle and blade stropper, all cased at- 
tractively and compactly. With each Dollar Outfit, you 
receive our 16 page booklet teaching self-shaving. 
When blades are dull, strop back the keen edge—if 
you wish—ezxchange ten dull blades for ten brand 
new ones for 35 cents. But easier still, buy zo new 


“ Ever-Ready’’ Blades for 50 cents at any of the 
thousands of ‘“‘Ever-Ready” dealers or direct of us. 

} If you have the least difficulty buying the 
Mail Orders “ Fver-Ready” 12 Bladed Dollar Razorin 
your town—don't hesitatetosend direct to us,and we will fill your 
order the same day, sending the “\Ever-Ready” to your home, 


prepaid. Rut for goodness sakes, don't let a profit-greedy dealer 
substitute a razor that can not be as good as the ‘*Ever-Ready.” 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
320 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


ENGLAND BRANCH: — 38 Holborn Viaduct, London 
CANADA :—International Distributing Company, Montreal 
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